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THE THREE BROTHERS OF DAMASCUS} 


A COMEDY. 


BY ADAM OEHLENSCHLEGER,. 


Tue dramatic literature of Ger- 
many at the present moment certain- 
ly by no means appears in the most 
high and palmy state. Though far 
enough from being very enthusiastic 
admirers of the last great modern 
playwright, Adolph Miiliner, we must 
admit, that, since his death, few 
successors more worthy to wield 
the dramatic sceptre have arisen. 
Tieck, absorbed in the composition 
of fantastic satires and philosophical 
novels, seems to have entirely aban- 
doned the drama. Uhland has follow- 
ed his example; but has fortunately 
afforded us some compensation in his 
delightful lyrics; a field, indeed, for 
which, notwithstanding the merits 
of his tragedies of “ Lewis of Bava- 
ria,’ and “ Ernest of Swabia,’ we 
think him better fitted than that of 
dramatic composition. Grilparzer, 
whose “Sappho” gave promise of dra- 
matic powers in the purest and most 
classic taste, which his “ Ottocar,” 
and his “ True Servant of his Master,” 
have scarcely justified, has for some 
years past been entirely silent, if we 
except the light and trifling opera of 
* Melusina.” Raupach alone, the 
c'ever, prolific Raupach—the Scribe 
of Berlin, seems to keep possession 
of the stage; and however little we 
may be disposed to recognise in him 
our ideal of a perfect dramatist, we 


must in justice say, that compared 
with the Grabbes, Immermanns, Auf- 
fenbergs, and others, who attempt to 
dispute precedency with him, we 
have no difficulty in declaring him 
to be the true prince, and the others 
who figure in the dramatic field 
mere counterfeits. 
Oehlenschleger’s dramas have 
by no means enjoyed the same po- 
pularity on the stage as those of 
Raupach; for in the tactique of 
“ stage business”’ the Dramatist of 
Berlin has the advantage. of the 
Dane. In all the higher elements 
of the drama, however, his inferior- 
ity must be admitted. Granting to 
Raupach the power of constructing 
and evolving his plot with dexterity ; 
thorough knowledge of stage effect ; 
a pathes which, though sometimes 
theatrical and hollow, is frequently 
impressive; and great skill in the 
dialectics drama, it is impossible to 
recognise in him those higher prin- 
ciples of composition, that standard 
of nature, to which all Oehlenschl- 
ger’s compositions seem adapted. 
There is nothing in particular by 
which the poetry of Oehlenschleger 
is more agreeably distinguished from 
that of many of his German contem- 
poraries than by its cheerful and 
healthful character. Mysticism he 
has none; from the theories of the 
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fate tragedians, the Miillners and 
the Houwalds, he turns with dis- 
like; with the Catholic reveries and 
Rosicrucian or masonic mummeries 
of Werner, or the stormy melodra- 
matic exhibitions of a Klingeman, or 
an Immermann, he has as little 
eympathy ; in short, the overstrained, 
the affected, the obscure, the purely 
fantastic, in all their manifestations, 
are foreign to the character of his 
mind. His poetry affords another 
peeet how indispensable, or at least 

ow valuable, is the possession of the 
quality of humour to every true poet. 

‘his is the controlling principle by 
which the other powers of his mind 
are restrained and guided to their 
proper ends ; which prevents his 
pathos from degenerating into a 

uling sentimentality, his passion 
from swelling into turbulent bom- 
bast, his imagination from running 
wild into airy and fantastic theories. 
Oehlenschleger’s is no one-sided 
view of nature or art; he has an eye 
for all the comic, as well as the tra- 


gic aspects of life, and seizes with ' 


equal tact and dexterity the laugh- 
ing graces of an Oriental tale or the 
grim and iron force of Scandinavian 
fable. It is impossible to peruse any 
of his lighter works without being 
impressed with the idea of a well- 
balanced mind, in which good sense, 
good feeling, and a tempered vein 
of imagination are happily combined. 
In his Aladdin, of which we exhibi- 
ted an outline in a former number, 
the comic and tragic were intimately 
blended in the same piece; che play 
of which we propose to exhibit some 
specimens on the present occasion 
is almost exclusively comic. It is 
the old theme of the Three Brothers 
of Damascus, an Oriental edition of 
our own European conception of the 
*“ Twin Brothers of Ephesus ”—a 


A Square, with Trees. 


The Three Brothers of Damascus. 


[June, 


story in some shape or other familiar 
to all the literatures of Europe; but 
treated by Oehlenschleger with a 
degree of ‘light and quiet humour 
(sometimes, perhaps, a little too 
European for the Asiatic locality of 
the piece), which imparts to it an 
air of novelty and originality. Poe- 
try,in any elevated sense of the word, 
our readers must not expect; the na- 
ture of the subject did not admit of 
it; but in that poetry which is to be 
found in the light, clear, and graceful 
treatment of a comic groundwork, 
and in the dexterous management 
of a somewhat intractable imbrog- 
lio, the Three Brothers of Damascus 
will not be found deficient. From 
the contrast bétween the close re- 
semblance of the three brothers in 
corporeal appearance, and the total 
difference which exists between one 
of them and the other two in mental 
conformation, the whole movement 
of this little piece is made naturally 
and easily to arise; and though the 
characters of two of the brothers, 
Ibad and Syahuk, can scarcely be 
said to be distinguished by any very 
marked features, yet those of the 
covetous brother Babekan, and his 
wife Lira, are vigorous, original, 
and consistent. But these charac- 
ters will unfold themselves better 
in Oehlenschleger’s verses than in 
our prose; and as we hate the sys- 
tem of short extracts in dealing witha 
work of art, we shall begin by quoting 
the first act, which is of no very for- 
midable length, entire ; premising 
merely, that we have taken the li- 
berty, in some few instances, of 
abridging some portions of the dia- 
logue which did not appear mate- 
rially to forward either the action of 
the piece or the developement of 
the characters. 


A Khan on the left hand. 


IsRaniM, @ caravan driver—Isap—Syanvx (two of the three brothers). 


Ibrahim. So! Here we are in Bagdad! On the way 
You've fared like princes,—for your sleep you’ve had 
Soft carpets, and strong camels for your riding. 
Jbad. Like princes! One would think, to hear you talk, 
We came from Paradise and not the Desert. 
Ibrahim. Your merry bearing, and your strange resemblance, 
Have much amused my caravan. 


dIbad. 


Tis fair then 
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The caravan should pay for it. 
No man is bound to play the fool for nothing. 
If at our cost the caravan has laughed, 
They must not Jeave us weeping at our own. 
Ibrahim. Payment! The very word has sent them trooping— 
As by the Desert wind the sands are scattered— 
Each to his home. 
Ibad. And we have none! 
Ibrahim. What are ye? 
Ibad. Two honest artizans, two poor knife-grinders, 
Driven forth, in search of work, to other lands : 
And as our faces nature framed alike, 
So fate has made our joys and labours one. 
Ibrohim. A jovial pair in sooth !—But tell me how 
Thus moneyless ye can be merry too? 
Ibad. Ask rather how the rich man can be merry ;— 
The bark swims lightest with the lightest load. 
Some fortnight hence, perhaps, you find us graver, 
Deep-thinking wights, fellows with furrowed brows: 
For, sooth to say, between ourselves, we hope 
To make our fortunes here in this same city. 
Ibrahim. That hope is built on quicksands. 
Ibad. Not a whit. 
Here are no deserts, friend. But hear our tale, 
And if it please you—take it in full payment, 
For not an asper else have we to offer. 
Ibrahim. Tl play the fool for once, and hear your tale. 
Ibad. No tale, good Ibrahim, but downright truth. 
In fair Damascus lived our father Sadib 
Some thirty summers since, or thereabouts, 
An honest and pains-taking citizen. 
Twelve children were his lot—and but two hands 
To work for them withal; and yet he grumbled 
Not at his fate, but lived and laboured on— 
A thirteenth was expected, but the case 
You’]l own was rather hard, when three at once 
Were added to his store instead of one. 
Three, each the other’s image—three impressions 
From the same die. I pass our childhood by. 
Short commons and long labour were our portion ; 
Soon in our father’s leathern shop we sat 
And plied his noisy calling—while the urchins, 
Gathering without, would jeer and mock our likeness. 
Ibad was gentle, I was lazy—not so 
Babekan, who with frowns and clenched fists 
Oft bade them hold their cursed tongues, and go— 
But still the more he raged they mocked the more. 
Once, as one luckless wight came grinning near him, 
He seized a stone and threw it; onhis brow 
It lighted, and stone-dead the urchin fell. 
They seized and hurried us before the Cadi ; 
But how to tell the criminal? There lay 
The rub—for each so like the other seemed, and all 
Sat with a look of perfect innocence 
That baffled all research. Of course Babekan 
Was silent for his own sake—we for his. 
In short they did not choose to hang all three— 
And so they only banished us for ever. 
Ibrahim. Poor devils! But your brother would be grateful ? 
Ibad. That will be seen: for we are come to try him. 
We parted in the Desert; he himself 
Advised our parting. This confounded likeness, 
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Said he, brings nought but mockery on our heads 

Where’er we come. Far better let us part, 

And each man by himself pursue his fortune. 

Take you the left—I’]] take the right. Some years 

Hereafter we shall meet and share our gains : 

And greeting us, he turned and disappeared. 
Ibratim. And you ?— 
Syahuk. We did not part: the bands of custom, 

Of blood—and of the heart we could not tear 

Thus rudely—that were worse than aught beside. 

We wandered through Arabia, through Egypt— 

Go where we would, Jabour was never wanting ; 

But riches were as far removed as ever ;— 

When suddenly the joyful news was brought us 

Our brother had grown rich, and here was married ; 

And so we hurried here to share his fortunes. 
Ibrahim. And ye believe that he will share with you? 
Syahuk. Why! he has sworn it. 


Ibrahim. Have ye witnesses ? 
Syahuk. Yes; Allah’s self in Heaven. 
Ibrahim. Allah! Good friend, 


He’ll scarcely answer to your summons. But 

I will not with my croakings damp your hopes; 
Such things have been, and such may be again; 

So God be with you. For the sum you owe me, 
Think not of that, I give it willingly 

While ye are poor. Should fortune make you rich, 
I tarry for a fortnight at the Khan, 

And there you’ll find me. If in aught beside 

I can assist ye—not with money, look ye, 

But hand or head, call for me. Now, farewell. 

Ibad. Farewell, thou honest heart. 

Syahuk. God’s peace go with thee. [Zzit Ipranio. 

Thad (drawing breath), He’s gone, and so one care at least is over. 

Syahuk. True, we have nought to pay, but have we aught 
To eat? Methinks the meal of yesterday 
Will furnish but cold comfort for to-day. 

Ibad. We shall be with our brother soon. 

Syahuk. I feel 
A qualm at heart to think that we must meet him 
As beggars ; God knows how he may receive us! 

Ten years have flown since we beheld him last ; 
Ten years change many things, and riches more ; 
And of us three, Babekan, as ye know, 

Was still the coldest, though the firiest. 

In faith, I have not heart to face him fasting. 

Ibad. That may be helped. See you yon khan, whose roof 
Peeps forth so tempting from the palm-tree’s shadow? 
There we may breakfast. 

Syahuh. Friend, have you forgotten 
That not an asper in our purse is left ? 

Ibad. No, faith, not I. But be assured Babekan 
Is known to all in Bagdad, and to such 
All men are glad enough to lend on credit. 

I know of old he had a liquorish tooth 

For stolen dainties and forbidden wine, 

And shall be much mistaken if mine host 
Here of the suburbs know him not, and gladly 
Give credit for his breakfast till to-morrow. 

Syahuk. ’Tis well for him, but not for us. 

Ibad. Even 80. 

We will persuade our host we are Babekan. 
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Syahuk. Howso? Babekan can’t be two at once. 
Ibad. One at a time we must appear, and, like 
The guard, relieve each other at the moment. 
Syahuk. The joke were excellent, but will it answer ? 
In face and figure we are like our brother, 
But not in voice. 
Ibad. That we must counterfeit 
As best we can. Perhaps he has seldom heard him; 
Babekan is laconic while he’s eating. 
( Lhe Landlord comes to the door of the Khan.) 
Syahuk. Yonder he stands, no doubt. 
Ibad. The very man— 
A most unquestionable landlord’s visage ! 
Slyly he sends his prying glance abroad, 
As from the roof the urchin eyes the pigeons 
He lures with mouldy pease into his net. 
See how he smiles, and rubs his hands, and looks 
So courteous, with his copper countenance 
Red with the wine his guests have forced upon him ; 
And yet he can be brutal too, I warrant, 
And kick a guest most cavalierly out 
Who asks for breakfast, and has nought to pay for’t. 
Syahuk, Lay that to heart then, Ibad, and beware. 
Ibad. Conceal yourself behind that cypress; with 
That fasting face thou look’st half dead already. 
But courage, my elixir will revive thee. 
The Landlord (greeting Ipav courteously). 
Good- morning, good Babekan—man of wisdom, 
Thou pattern to the idle, flaunting world, 
1 see the caftan which you wear is even 
More coarse and ragged than the last. What then? 
You are the same rich, wise, and worthy man, 
And can afford to smile at foppery. 
Ibad. You know me, though in rags, then ? 
Landlord. Have I not 
Philosophy enough to separate 
The walnut from its filthy shell ? 
Ibad. My voice 
You'll scarcely recognise. I've caught acold. (Hemming). 
Landlord, Not easily. You never did me yet 
The honour to exchange a word with me. 
Ibad (aside). So much the better! 
Landlord. And to say the truth, 
Even if you had, ’twould have been much the same. 
I am so little musical, I scarce 
Could tell a treble from a thorough bass. 
I mind the sense, and care not for the sound. 
Let but my guests speak plain, they’ll have their asking. 
Ibad. This is my day of penance. Therefore am I 
In sackcloth and in ashes thus attired. 
I’m not in all things so severe. 
Landlord. O, no! 
In living you are tolerant enough. 
You love not noisy revels, that I know; 
Nor banquets where yourself must play the host ; 
But at a quiet solitary treat 
You ask no questions as to cost. 
Ibad. Bring out 
Your best, and place it here beneath the shade. 
Landlord. Enchanted to obey your wish—— 
Ibad. But, hark ye, 
I've got no money with me. 
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Landlord. That’s of course. 
It were not fit that such a man should walk 
With money in his pocket, or should pay 
His bills in person ; all will come in time ; 
Don’t mention such a trifle. (£ zit.) 
Ibad. Well! I won’t. 
At least he can’t deny I gave him warning, 
And none can say | call’d myself Babekan. 
Landlord (brings out meats and wine ; spreads a carpet under the 
tree, and invites Ipap to eat.) 
This is a pasty that might tempt a prophet. 
There’s fruit, and wine in that dark looking pitcher, 
That so the wine may answer for sherbet, 
If, by mischance, the Cadi should pass by ; 
Your conscience 
Ibad. —Friend, will imitate the Cadi: 
*T will pass and take no notice. There, you'll pledge me? 
Landlord. What says my lord? 
Ibad. I say, make haste and drink. 
I do not choose to drink alone. 
Landlord (astonished—aside). (Am 1 
Awake? Is this Babekan?) Good, my lord, 








I have a buzzing in my ear. Methought } 
You ask’d me even now to drink ? 
Ibad. I did so. 


Landlord (seating himself opposite to his guest ; eyes him steadily, 
shakes his head, and says in an under voice, as he takes a long 


draught). 
Heavens, what a change! j 
Ibad (aside). So! I forget my part. 





(Aloud). Hold there, though! that’s enough. This jug of yours 
For some things answers * ell, but there’s no seeing 
How much is drunk. 
Landlord. For my part, my good lord, [Drinking again. 
I drink but little, and would gladly pass 
That little too. I do protest that laudlords | 
Have not a greater enemy on earth 
Than the mistaken courtesy of guests, 
Who strive to make them topers like themselves. 
I always long to throw my wine away ; 
And never drink but to keep others from it. [Drinks again. 
Ibad (taking the pitcher from his mouth.) 
You really must set bounds to your exertions, 
Your health will suffer in the public cause. (ats and drinks). 
Now tell me something sprightly. Since you have 
No music, wit must season our repast. 
1 pass then for a miser in the city ? 
Ah! who can know himself. We hear but seldom 
The voice of truth. Speak, landlord, and speak boldly. 
This is my day of penance and amendment. 
Come, tell me all my faults: the catalogue 
Will never spoil the relish of my wine. 
Landlord. For heaven's sake, sir, let nothing spoil your relish.- 
Ibad. No fear, good landlord. Let them talk. I have 
An appetite that will defy them all. 
Landlord. Why should you heed their empty babble ? You 
Have chosen the better and more solid part, 
And need not care what envious foes may utter. 
JIbad. O! Prophet! I’ve upset the salt cellar. 
Landlord. Wait, wait. I'll bring another instantly. 
[As the Landlord goes out, Isav motions to SranuK, who 
hurries to take \pav's place. Ipap conceals himself behind the 
cypress. The Landlord comes out with the salt cellar, 
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Syahuk (eating quietly, and in the same tone as IpaD). 
Well then, what say they of me? 
Landlord. Why, they say 
You are a miserable hunks ;—your pardon! 
’Tis they that say so, and not l—a fellow 
That beats his wife although she brought him riches, 
And doats on his ill-favoured countenance— 
Penurious, peevish, coarse—so says the world. 
Syahuk. O world how much dost thou mistake the man ! 
Iam like other men, I have my failings, 
And do confess I take my rouse at times; 
But for the rest—pure lies, upon mine honour. 
Landlord. If ali the rest be lies, you have no failing ; 
Drinking I cannot reckon such. 
Syahuk. You speak 
After my heart. But see, the jug is empty. 
Landlord (aside). He guzzies like a fish—no matter—if 
He eat for two, I'l] make him pay for four. 
( Aloud). Iam enchanted that my cookery pleases ; 
You shame the very pilgrims when they first 
Land here, from their starvation in the Desert ; 
You walk but some few paces from your house, 
And eat and drink me with an appetite 
A caravan might envy. 
[As the Landlord turns his back, SyaunuK again springs bee 
hind the cypress, and Ipap seats himself in his place. 
Ibad. What say they of my brothers, Landlord ? 
Landlord. How? 
Jbad. What say they of my brothers? 
Landlord. You have none. 
Ibad. No brothers! 
Landlord. You had two, but they are dead. 
Ibad. Dead are they? dead. Then God be with them. But 
How know I that ? 
Landlord. Yourself have seen them buried. 
Ibad. Ah! I forgot. Well! Peace be with their ashes. (Rising). 
A blessing on this meal—as for the payment—— 
Landlord. Speak not of that—would that the debt were greater ! 
Ibad. Nay, do not wish for that; it soon might bring thee 
To beggary. 
Landlord (aside). Old miser that he is! still shamming poverty, 
Though he has gold in heaps. Now then, Babekan, 
Farewell, and Allah’s blessing go with thee. 
Ibad. Thanks, friend! 
Landlord. é Don’t mention it. 
Syahuk (behind the cypress.) Thanks, my good host. 


Landlord (bowing, without turning round). You are too good. 
( Aside as he goes out). The man is mad. Till now 
He never gave a man a courteous word. (Exit, - 
Isapv and Syanvuk meet, and eye each other musingly. 
Syahuk. That voice is like the screech-owl’s boding cry. 
dbad. Fear not, our sun is still above the sky! 
Syahuk. But if our brother should no brother be— 
Ibad. Then firm to our fraternal bond are we. 
Syahuk. If he be mindless of his pledge of yore— 
Ibad. Still poverty and we were friends before! 
Syahuk. Yes, let the grumbling miser stuff and swill, 
He wanders, Ibad, in the Desert still. 
For us the palm-tree blooms, the fountains play, 
For us the sun brings forth the laughing day. 
If vainly for a sheltering home we look, 
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Labour gives bread, and water every brook ; 


We'll fashion knives and weapons. 


Sword and knife 


All men must use, who live and guard their life. 
The poorest bird still finds his grain of corn ; 
And roses blossom on the roughest thorn. 
Then, courage, lbad, what have we to fear? 

No frost can chill the love that harbours here. 
We envy not his ore, but use our art 

To win a better prize, a brother’s heart. 


The second act opens in the house 
of Babekan with a conversation be- 
tween his wife Lira and her neighbour 
and confidante Salleh, on the subject 
of the temper and habits of Babekan. 
Salleh finds it altogether impossible 
to conceive by what “ conjuration, 
or what mighty magic,” a being 
whom Lira admits to be avaricious, 
peevish, drunken, tyrannical, and 
unreasonable, in short, a worthy 
scholar of the Bashaw, who in his 
reasonings was accustomed to “cut 
the woman at once and the argu- 
ment short,” can still continue to 
render himself an object of liking to 
his patient and much abused wife. 
She is enraged, however, to find that 
such is after all the case, and accord- 
ingly does her best to organize a 
revolt of the harem by presenting 
Lira with a full-length portrait of 
her husband, in which all these 
features of his character are brought 
out and dwelt upon with compiacent 


ingenuity. Lira, whatever may be 
her own views upon the subject, 
has no wish to have them corro- 
borated by another—she “ thinks it 
not honesty to have it so set down,” 
and is determined to vindicate her 
exclusive privilege of abusing her 
husband herself. In fact Babekan, 
sot, tyrant, and miser as he is, has 
one cardinal virtue which ip her 
eyes is sufficient to outweigh the 
seven deadly sins, and, with the 
quick tact of a woman, she at once 
perceives where the strong point of 
her own case for the defence, and 
the weakness of her assailant’s, lies, 
Salleh has got a young, handsome, 
and good-tempered husband—the 
antipodes in all respects to poor 
Babekan; but, alas! his conjugal 
fidelity is more than suspected—is 
in fact past praying for. Observe 
how scientifically the thrust is sent 
home, and its immediate effect. 


Sal. And think you then all men are like your husband ? 


Lira. Oh! no. 
Sal. 
At least. 
Lira. 
Sal. Far younger then ? 
Lira. 


The most are worse. 


Far handsomer 


Nay, many more ill-favoured. 


I love no baby husbands. 


Sal. Ay, ay—no doubt—you are a lucky woman ! 
Lira. That grieves you, it would seem: you come to proffer 
Condolence, and are angry that I tell you 


I don’t need compassion. 
Sal. (irritated). 


Simple fool, 


That does not see what all the world besides 
Knows well: he is a sot, a good-for-nothing— 
A miserable scrub, who lives upon 

Your gold, and yet denies you every pleasure. 


Lira (with equal irritation). 


Nay that is false, and I am pleased with him 


Such as he is. 
About my pains or pleasures. 


Fret not your head, I pray you, 


Get you home 


To your soft, yielding, well-dressed spouse, who fills 
Your harem, not the less, with charming slaves. 
My spouse is faithful : Now the secret’s out, 
That virtue in my eyes outshines all others. 
Sal. Faithful? Who would seduce him ? 


Lira. 
Would never want seducers, 


A rich man 
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Sal. And how know you 
That he is not seduced ? 
Lira. I have my spies 


About, and nothing have they yet discovered. 
Sal, (with an ironical obeisance). 
I take my leave, and wish you long enjoyment 
Of that best proof of love—a drubbing. 
Lira (returning the obeisance). Thank you! 
And if the only purpose of your visits 
Be thus to breed ’twixt man and wife division, 
The greatest favour you could show would be 
That this should be the last. Here comes my husband. 
Sal. Allah! defend me from the monster’s sight. 
[She runs out. 


BaBEKAN enters (grumbling). 

What wants that woman here? Why fled she hence ? 
Her conscience smote her, I suppose. What wants she ? 
The go-between? I can’t abide her look. 

Lira, Nor I—and so I showed her to the door. 

Bab. You showed her to the door! False serpent, is 
She not your trusty confidante and friend ? 

Lira. She was: She is not now. 


Bab. Well then, to-morrow, 
She will again. 
Lira, That is if she repent 


Her incivility, and beg my pardon. 

Bab. She was uncivil then? What did she say ? 

Lira. No matter; let it rest. It did concern 
No one. 

Bab. Noone! Confess at once. What said she ? 

Lira, Your pardon—but I cannot. 

Bab. Tell at once! 

Lira. I cannot. 

Bab, (beats her). There then! Will you tell me now? 

Lira. She called you miser, drunkard, good-for nothing. 

Bab. That I should live to hear this! Shameless woman ! 
And this you dare to utter to my face? 

Lira. Did you not beat me till you made me tell it? 

Bab, That’s true, and so for this time it may pass. 
How now? why take your veil? whither so fast ? 

Lira, Unto the bath. 

Bab. The bath! always the bath! 
Methioks ere now you might have washed yourself 
Completely clean; but no! No soap and water 
Can wash an artful woman’s sins away. 
Ay! were it not for these same baths of yours, 
What would become of all your plots and plans ? 
The bath, the bath! why ‘tis the woman’s mart; 
’Tis there they meet; ’tis there they manage business ; 
There, in the corners, young gallants can hide; 
There bathmen may be bribed too. In the street 
Back flies the veil, while, flower in hand, the lover 
Stands pressing you to take his nosegay. That 
Expresses love, encouragement, approval— 
Ay, even the hour and place, they say, by such 
A garland may be fixed. A plague upon them! 
I cannot read their eursed hieroglyphics, 
And so I hate all flowers. 

Lira. Now, dear husband, 
Do not be angry, I'll return anon. 

Bab. And why these gauds? For whom do you bedizen 
Your person thus ? 























The beggars thither. 


Believe him one. 
Lira. 


Be with yourself at peace. 
Bab. 

How to demean myself. 
Lira. 

A kiss before we part. 
Bab. 

This morning early. 
Lira. 

Penurious even in kisses ! 
Bab, (kisses her). 









Had I but known. 
























Babekan’s refiections on the as- 
sassination of the parrot are cut 
short by the entrance of Ibrahim the 
caravan-driver, who comes to com- 
municate to him the arrival of his 
brothers. Somewhat doubtful, how- 
ever, from his knowledge of his pre- 
vious character, how the intelligence 
is likely to be received, he begins to 
sound him by a feigned narration of 
their death, and of the large inhe- 
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No beggar asks you for an asper. 
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. Me? 

Let it alone then—I’ll have none of it. 

It profits not: ‘tis costly, it allures 

Would a man have peace 
From beggars, he must strive to make the world 


Well, you have peace at least, 


Only 


Tush—teach me not 
Now then—Farewell ! 
Why—you had one 
Holy Prophet! are you 


There then—take it; 
But you must give it back again—observe ; 
Not that 1 long so hotly for your kisses, 
Only for order and for custom’s sake : 
For what I lend I must receive again. 
Lira (smiling). Well, then, when I return I will repay you. 


[Exit 


BaBekan (alone and somewhat mollified). 
I almost do believe she may be trusted, 
And yet 1 know it not. And if I did 
1 still must act as if I knew it not; 
For let a wife once know she is beloved, 
And then good-night at once to liberty! 
Strange race! they kiss the hand that punishes, 
And bite the finger that caresses them. 
What sums each year does her profusion cost me, 
In shawls, rich stuffs, and variegated plumes ! 
I do believe I never should have married her 
But stop—this talk is folly. 
Is not the gold herown? And yet what boots it 
If I at last am brought to beggary! 
I was so happy that we had no children: 
Fool that I was! she brought them fast enough— 
A whole menagerie of little dogs, 
That, sword in hand, perform their exercise ; 
Besides a school where starlings, linnets, parrots, 
Receive instruction in the mother tongue. 
>Twas but the other day I wrung in anger 
The cursed parrot’s neck, because he called me 
Old Hunks—that lesson doubtless Salleh taught him. 
1 should have sold him to the Grand Vizier, 
Who dabbles in such fancies. 


(A knock). 
Who goes there ? 


ritance which they had left to him: 
Babekan overflows with fraternal ten- 
derness at the news of the hundred 
thousand pieces of gold to which he 
is to succeed ; the recollection of the 
service his brothers had formerly 
done him in Damascus absolutely 
brings tears into his eyes; he can- 
not sufficiently applaud their fidelity 
to their engagement to divide their 
goods and chattels with each other, 
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since he finds he is to be executor 
and residuary devisee of both. Con- 
ceive his astonishment and vexation 
then, when Ibrahim maliciously un- 
folds the truth, and stepping to the 
door, introduces Ibad and Syahuk, 
alive and merry, without a single 
sequin in their pockets, but quite 
persuaded that Babekan is ready to 
share his purse with them, accord- 
ing to covenant. All the possible 
consequences of this awkward arri- 
val, the demands for money, the 
jibes to which this strange triplicate 
resemblance must expose him, nay, 
the more delicate domestic dis- 
tresses, and “ mistakes of a night” 
to which it might lead, immediately 
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present themselves in appalling per- 
spective to his fancy. Not being 
blessed with the liberality of Stella 
in the double arrangement, the idea 
of playing the part of a Turkish 
Amphitryon is too much for his phi- 
losophy ; and it is with an effort that 
he is able to master his confusion 
and embarrassment, so far as to be- 
stow upon his brothers a cold em- 
brace. Ibad and Syahuk, who little 
know the train of thought which is 
passing in the mind of their rich 
brother, begin by remarking how 
little any of the three had changed 
in appearance since they had last 
met. 


Ibad. Brother, you see we have not altered much. 


Bab, No; more’s the pity. 
Sya. 


It is our evil destiny, all three 


sy) You are much the same, too— 
We. thought to find you stouter. 
Bab 


Oh! no! no! 


To be alike in length, and breadth, and thickness ;— 
The luck all: other men possess—to be 
Distinct from other men, we must not hope for. 
Sya. Well, let it be so; let us but transfer 
The body’s likeness to the mind, and be 


The same in heart and thought. 
Nay, nay, my brother, 
That is unnaturai—impossible. - 


Bab, (with annoyance). 


Ibad, Then you are grieved, it seems, to find us here? 
Bab, Oh! no; so that your visit be but short. 

Such likeness suits not here, where folks have got 

Too much to jeer and talk about already : 

As boys, indeed, there was no help for it,— 

And even as boys, ye know, I was compelled 

To smite one shameless rascal with a stune- 

But here, a citizen—a married man— 


Must be a little of an egotist— 


Must make his personality appear 

Distinctly from his neighbours’: else, Heaven knows, 

What sad confusion and mistakes might follow. 
Ibad. We meet according to our promise, brother ; 

You cannot have forgot the oath we swore 

To share like brothers all that Heaven might send us. 

We two have toiled for nothing. You, Babekan, 

Have better thriven; and we are not ashamed 

To come and to remind you of your oath, 

Feeling how deep our joy had been to share 

With you, had we been rich and you been poor. : 
Bab. (confused). 1 grieve to think ye should have travelled hither 


So far in vain. 


The oath 1 do remember. 


Sya. We swore it in the moonlight, by the fountain 


Beneath the palm-tree’s shade. 


The Prophet's light 


Besilvered o’er the lightly moving waters : 
We dipped our fingers in the moonlit brook, 
Bathed breast and face, and thrice pronounced the words, 


Towards Mecca and Medina. 
Bab. 


Right! they were 
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“ To share as brothers all our property.” 
But for these riches, which as steward only 
I manage here, they are my wife’s, not mine. 
Were they mine own, won by mine own exertions, 
It were a duty then to share them with you. 
But, ah ! God knows how little I can do; 
My wife, between ourselves, is ruler here— 
An arrant shrew! so let me counsel you, 
Come not within her presence. Fare ye wel! :— 
Your journey’s cost I gladly will repay. 

(A knock heard at the door). 
A knock—quick !—go into that room—we must not 
Be seen together thus; we should be laughed at. 


The Landlord from the suburbs enters, 
Bab. (aside). What wants the fool? To borrow money, doubtless. 
Ay, | did right to keep aloof from him, 
Although his house is handsome, and his fare 
Is, asl hear, superb. The wretch is deaf, too, 
And one must almost shout to make him hear. 
Land. 1 greet my worthy patron, and am come 
To thank him. 
Bab. What have you to thank me for ? 
Land. 1 had begun to think you never meant 
To visit me. 
Bab. I'll come when I require it. 
Land. And may your appetite be never less! 
Bab, Thank you. 
Land, How did the pasty taste ? 
Bab. The pasty ? 
Land. Was not the wine most unexceptionable ? 
Bab, Wretch! do you mean to say that I drank wine ?— 
Canst prove it—Have you witnesses to swear it ? 
Land, Nay, good my lord, you manage matters better— 
You are too wise for that. You drink alone! 
But fear not: no complaint from me shall reach 
The Cadi’s ear. 
Bab. You have nothing to complain of. 
Land. Nothing indeed :—for you will pay my bill. 
Bab, That which I drink I pay for. 
Land. That I know. 
For God’s sake, worthy sir, think not I come 
To dun you ;—nay— ‘tis but to ask a favour. 
Bab. 1 grant no favours: that you know already. 
Land. [know—but one good turn deserves another. 
I gave you trust; you'll do the same for me. 
Men have not always money in their pocket, 
And yet may needit. Soitfared with you; 
So fares it now with me. I prythee, lend me 
Thirty sequins ;—I’ll pay them ina week. 
Bab. I'd sooner lend a cord to hang thee with. 
Begone—I'll give thee nothing. 
Land, Nothing !—well, 
Pay me at least the two sequins you owe me. 
Bab. 1 owe you two sequins !—O, shameless monster ! 
Land. For breakfast !—fruit, wine, pastry, and so forth. 
Bab. Breakfast !—I breakfast with you—did you say ? 
Land, So I should think. 
Bab. When ? 
Land, Why, this blessed morning. 
Bab. This is too much—out of my house, thou thief! 
Land. How, drunkard! dare you call me thief ?—was ever 
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Such brazen impudence? A fellow walks 
Into my house—crams to the very throat 
With dainties—swills enough to swamp a dozen— 
Then calls me thief because I ask for payment. 
There—(Seizing him by the collar.)—Wilt thou pay me, greedy 
devil —wilt thou 
Still call me thief ?—wilt say I stole thy money ? 
Bab. 1 do not say that you have stolen my money ; 
I called you but a cheat—let me alone. 
Land. Will you deny it still? Speak, did you breakfast 
With me, or did you not? 
ab. I do deny 
Nothing.—Help ! help!—a madman’s in the house ! 
Land. Ay, call—roar—shout. I’ve owed you this sound drubbing 
Too long for many an ancient grudge between us, 
And, please the Prophet, now it shall be paid. 
I'll beat the iron while ‘tis hot. There—there! (Beating him). 
Though there were three of ye——( The door opens, and Ipap 
and Syanuk rushin, Landlord, terrified, loses his hold of BaneKan). 
And three there are! 
Help, Allah, help! the wretch is a magician. 
He multiplies himself at will. But wait; 
If there be justice to be found in Bagdad, 
It shall be found, and that right speedily ! [ Goes out, 
Bab. Almighty Prophet! what can all this mean— 
Pastry, and wine, and payment, and reproaches ? 
Sya. Brother, let me read the riddle :—Faint and weary 
We came this morning to the town; we spied 
Beneath the palm-tree’s shade a tempting cookshop, 
Whose odours, to the sense of hungry men, 
Breathed sweeter than the flowers. We thought the owner 
Would know your face, and we might pass for you. 
He never knew the difference. Forgive us, 
That thus we breakfasted at your expense! 
Bab, (clasps his hands together above his head). 
Ay! there itis! This is the consequence 
To which this cursed likeness leads. No, no! 
This is past bearing—we must part at once. 
God knows, each man has quite enough to do 
To sweep his own door clean; and, by my faith, 
I shall not sweep for three. Must I be pommelled 
Each time ye please to banquet in my name ? 
Must my purse pay for all your knavish tricks ? 
How know [ that the fancy might not strike you 
To play my part in absence with my wife ? 
What, if it please you to commit a theft 
(And this last prank of yours looks something like it), 
Must I be hanged, forsooth, on your account ?— 
No! brotherhood may yet be pushed too far. 
Begone, I tell you; leave my house directly— 
There are two gold sequins for each; and each 
Shall have a coat of mine, though thus I know 
1 only make this luckless likeness greater. 
For all my coats.and turbans still are made 
Of the same stuff, because I find it cheaper,— 
Now hence; and never Jet me see you more. 
Sya. (contemptuously). We thank you, miserable man, for tearing 
The bandage from our eyes, and showing us 
The greedy miser, not the faithful brother! 
You swore, and shamelessly the vow is broken ;— 
For, grant you dare not share your riches with us, 
Yet why refuse that hospitality 
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Which even the desert robber shows the wanderer 
That seeks his threshold ? Can you not afford 


Some food, some drink, some shelter for your brothers— 


For us, who ventured life itself for you? 

Have you the heart without remorse to send us 

Again into the dreary desert back, 

Where soon the scorching sands, more merciful 

Than you, will with an easy grave = us, 

And hide our mouldering corpses from the sun ? 
Ibad. Fie, fie, Syahuk! Who would shed a tear 

In presence of a heartless chur! like this ? 

See how he stands and stares, with stony eyes, 

And hears not, heeds not, feels not what is spoken! 

Courage, good brother, quit not hold of hope ; 

Even o'er the burning desert she will bear us, 

As lightly as the roc upon his wings. 


Women’s quarrels seldom last 
long where they have a common 
interest in making them up. Ac- 
cordingly, in the commencement of 
the third act, we find Lira and Sal- 
leh, whom we had left mortal foes 
in the opening scene of the second, 
perfectly reconciled; they have mu- 
tually explained, and a coalition has 
taken place, on the implied condi- 
tion, that the obnoxious subject of 
domestic politics shall not again be 
agitated. They are, in fact, closely 
engaged in a most confidential cabi- 


net council, conducted with all the 
good understanding of former times, 
when the discussions are broken up 
by the entrance (apparently) of Ba- 
bekan, whose appearance as usual 
puts the gossips to flight. It is Ibad, 
however, who, attired in the cast-off 
caftan and trowsers with which Ba- 
bekan had generously presented him, 
has taken the liberty of personating 
him on this occasion, for reasons 
which will appear in the progress of 
the scene. 


Ibad (dressed like BaseKan, and with a counterfeited voice). 


Lira, I’d speak with you alone. 
Salleh. 


There goes 


The face that vainly seeks on earth its fellow. 


I'll disappear at once. 
Lira. 
1 know you had forbidden— 


[Exit hastily. 


Dear husband, pardon— 





Ibad (with a disguised voice). Of that hereafter. 
To business now. A tempting bargain offers, 
And I am come for money. 

Lira, Here’s the key 
Of the small coffer. I have none but that, 

Ibad. Right—for the larger—that I keep myself, 
How much is there ? 

Lira. Two hundred golden pieces. 

dbad. Bring them to me. 

I will. 


Lira. 

Ibad. So, all goes well ; 
She has no doubt of me. I am Babekan. 

Lira (returns with a purse), Here is the money. 

Ibad (takes it). Good! 

Lira. You are not angry, 
Because I saw poor Salleh once again ? 

Ibad. Peace—that account we’ll settle afterwards. 

Lira (tenderly). 

Jhad. Ay—do. (Kisses her). 

Syahuk (also dressed like BABEKAN, rushes in). 
QO! traitor! villain !—kiss my wife ?— 
Adulteress—lI’ll be divorced directly. 

Lira. O Mahomet! ( About to faint). 


Well! shall I pay you back the kiss you lent me. 
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Ibad, What does this juggler mean ? 
What !—would he take my little Lira from me?— 
No, she is mine, and wife to none but me! (Draws her to his side). 
Syahuk (pulling her back to the opposite side), 
Nay, she is mine; and mine she shall remain. 
Lira.-O wretched me! 
Ibad (releasing her). Herself shall be the judge. 
Speak to him, Lira—tell him you are mine. 
Syahuk. Say rather you are mine. 
Lira. Nor yours nor his. 
For neither is Babekan: Ye are two 
Vile, juggling wizards: Ye can imitate 
His look, but cannot counterfeit his voice. 
Ibad (with his natural voice). 
That too we might have copied, had it suited 
Our purpose—but ’twas needless. I have gained 
Babekan’s money, and a kiss beside. 
Lira. O Prophet, how could I, poor wretched woman, 
Protect myself against such likeness? . 
Ibad. There !— — 
Take back the money, Lira, with our thanks, 
The jest was only meant to prove how easy 
Imposture would have been, were such our object. 
Lira. Who are ye? Mighty Prophet! None but brothers 
Could be so like each other. 


Syahuk. Has Babekan 
Ne’er spoken to you of his brothers? 
Lira. Yes— 


He said that both were long since dead and buried. 
Syahuk. We are those brothers: likeness such as ours 
Scarce lies within the bounds of chance, for nature, 
So rich in difference, is poor in likeness: 
We are Babekan’s brothers, Lira—that 
Is certain, but, alas, he is not ours! 
Lira. But tell me, has my husband seen you yet ? 
Ibad. Seen ?—to be sure—and turned us out of doors. . 
Lira. How strange! How wrong! What could have moved him 
to it? 
Ibad. Our likeness to him. ’Twas our only fault. 
He offered us an alms, like beggars. We 
Spurned the sequins, with which he hoped to purchase 
Release from all the ties of brotherhood— 
These garments only would we take—constrained 
By pride of heart, not poverty of spirit, 
For of our former rags we were ashamed. 
We wished to prove, too, if you were in truth 
So harsh and niggard as your husband called you— 
For he maintains he is a henpecked spouse, 
And you an arrant and i]l-tempered shrew ! 
Lira. Poor man, how much I pity him! How strangely 
These fancies work on him at times. Ah! brothers, 
It is an evil hopeless malady, 
And therefore he deserves our pity. 


Syahuk. What! 
Pity for him, and none for us ? 
Lira. Not so. 


But most for him. You want for money only— 
How easily that want may be supplied! 
But how can money ever buy for him— 
Good sense and loving-kindness to his neighbour. 
Syahuk ne with an air of surprise). Nay !—that is true 
indeed. 
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Lira (giving him back the purse). Well—mean time take 
This purse. I give it gladly. It is yours. 

Syahuk. Thanks to thee, gentle heart— 

Lira. Doubtless you need 
Refreshment ? 

Ibad. And a sheltering roof, good sister. 

Lira. With money you will feel no want of either. 
Beneath this roof you cannot tarry, since 
Babekan has dismissed you. But cheer up! 
Ye shall not travel hence in poverty. 
If he be thankless, I will recompense 
The life yoy saved for him. But have a care— 
Show not yourselves abroad, except at evening. 
I would not willingly 

(Looking out of the window, exclaims, with a terrified accent) 


Oh! heavens! here comes 
My husband back— 
Ibad. What’s to be done ? 


Lira. Run, fly! 
Hide yourselvs in the cellar. There’s the key— 
The cellar in the garden, where the grapes 
O’erhang the entrance door! I will release you, 
So soon as he is gone. Haste, fly, away! 
Basekan enters alittle intoxicated, and speaks. 
One cannot be too careful: who can tell, 
What those two vagabonds may choose to do. 
I'll speak to Lira first, and then return 
Unto the tavern. If a man would drink 
With comfort he must have a mind at ease, 
And undisturbed by passion—else the wine 
Sticks in his throat: (discovering his wife). 
Ha! Are you there, good wife ? 
Lira. Yes, here I am.—Where should I be but here ? 
Babekan. Most true—most true—an excellent remark, 
Where else? A very solid observation ; 
Good wife—thou art indeed an honest soul.— 
Has no one called for me? 
Lira. None. 
Babekan, It may be 
That some one may,—if so, be sure you open 
To none. Say, I am not at home. 
Lira. I will. 
Babekan. No man except myself into this house 
Must find admittance. 
Lira. Good. 
Babekan. And when I come, 
Give not at once admittance even to me. 
For possibly 1 may not be—myself. 
Lira. You speak a little incoherently, 
Methinks. The wine perhaps ?— 
Babekan (interrupting her). Don’t mention it. 
I am as sober as a judge. Beware, 
You must not judge of people by their looks. 
Lira, What can you mean? I understand you not. 
Babekan. So much the better. If you did, it were 
A proof the matter were past praying for. 
Lira, What mean you? Have you left the tavern 
For good to-night? 
Babekan. Not I—I mean to sit 
And drain another tankard with mine host. 
Lira. Go then, and come not home too late. 
Bab. I'll come 
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When it so pleases me. But as I sate, 
And with my boon — drank and sang, 


The fancy crossed me, t 


at you might receive 


A visit from me in my absence— 


Lira. 


How ? 


A visit from you in your absence ?—Are 
Your wits amissing ?—Are you in your senses ? 
Bab. Imeant—a visit from my precious brothers, 


Who are not dead. 
Lira. 


Not dead! what, were you not 


Yourself a witness to their funeral ? 
Bab, They were not dead—that is to say—not rightly, 
Not satisfactorily dead ;—they rose 
Out of their coffins when I left the churchyard— 
And here—in short—they are in Bagdad—looking 
As like to me as chickens to their dam. 


Lira. 1st possible ? 
Bab. 


Whether it be possible 


I cannot say; that it is true—is certain ; 

And to my sorrow have I learnt besides, 

They are the basest rogues on earth—Now, Lira, 
Do me this favour. Be upon your guard: 

Give none admittance here, without the watchword, 
“ Wine and Sequins.” You understand ? 


Lira. 


Bab. “ Wine and Sequins,” observe. 


I do. 
And he who comes 


Without this passport send him to the devil— 


And now to business. 


[ Walks out with an air of drunken gravity. 


Ibad and Syahuk have in the mean 
time been spending their time not 
so unpleasantly in the cellarage. 
The perfection of philosophy is to 
adapt ourselves readily to the cir- 
cumstances in which we are placed 
—at Rome to imitate the Romans— 
in a wine-cellar of course to take the 
good the gods provide, and drink a 
skinful before retreating. Acting on 
this maxim, Ibad and Syahuk have 
made such excellent use of their 
time that, in the commencement of 
the next scene in the cellar, where 
we find them pledging each other in 
flowing cups, they have obviously 
arrived at that state of elevation 
which banishes all idea of danger. 
Babekan has lost his terrors, and 
they are engaged in an animated 
discussion on the beauties of two 
of the Caliph’s harem who had 
caught their eyes on coming from 
the bath. “ At length, with love 
and wine at once opprest,” they 
drop sound asleep on the floor. 
Lira, entering in the dark with her 
friend Salleh to liberate the prison- 
ers from their —— miserable 
confinement, stumbles over the body 
of Ibad and falls, while her friend, 
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coming to her assistance, is prostrat- 
ed in like manner by that of Syahuk. 
No sound being at first emitted by 
either of the carcases in reply to the 
pressing calls of the ladies to get up 
and begone, they are believed for a 
moment to be dead; but a snore 
from Syabuk is thrown in just in 
time to announce his continued ex- 
istence and to save the brothers 
from the chance of a premature in- 
terment. It is clear, however, that 
here in the cellar they cannot re- 
main, for Babekan is hourly expect- 
ed to return from his fatiguing duties 
at the tavern, and Lira, with the 
memory of her morning’s en 
fresh in her recollection, is resolve 

if possible to prevent a scene, and 
have these unlucky doubles of her 
husband removed before the ang. 
norisis takes place. But how? If 
not dead they are dead drunk, and 
in either case it seems plain that 
their own limbs will not suffice to 
carry them to upper air. The female 
friends are almost at their wit’s end, 
but not entirely, for Salleh fortu- 
nately recollects that, in coming to 
Lira’s house, she had seen a porter 
from Basra in the street anxiously 
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looking out for work, and suggests 
that, for a couple of sequins, he 
would probably be glad to convey 
the sleepers from the cellar, and to 
drop them in thie mausoleum of the 
Dervise Mesroun in the neighbour- 
hood, the door of which she had 
observed to be open as she passed. 
Lira makes some difficulty, on the 
— that the porter, on discover- 
ng the strange likeness of the bro- 
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thers, might be terrified, and refuse 
such a freight. But Salleh, who 
now takes the lead, tells her to leave 
the matter to her—to cover Syahuk 
in the mean time with some sacks 
which lie in the corner of the cellar, 
and leave Ibad displayed on the 
floor. She then goes out in search 
of the porter, while Lira conceals 
Syahuk beneath the sacks. - 


Lira. Wo’s me! what troubles one must bear on earth! 
If, as of late has been so oft the case, 
Babekan comes intoxicated home 
’ And finds his brothers with the gold I gave them, 


I do believe he’!l beat us all to 


eath ; 


And yet what have I done? Shall I not dare 
With mine own means to mitigate distress ? 
SALLEH returns with the Porter. 

I have succeeded—I have found him, just 
About to leave his station in despair ; 
Come hither, friend—we'll find thee work to do; 
But first—a cup of wine—to raise thy spirits. 

(She hands him the cup—he looks suspiciously about him.) 


Off with it—quick—none will betray you here. 


(He drinks). 


Salleh ( pointing to Inap). 
There lies the man whom you must carry hence. 
( To Lira). , 
He knows already all he needs to know. 
Lira. Can you then carry him to Mesroun’s tomb ? 
Porter. Yes, if you could but help me to a sack 


To cram the drunkard into. 
Lira. : 

Lie sacks enough. 
Salleh. 


There, good friend, 


Well, then, let’s make the trial. 


She assists him to put wap into the sack. 
It fits the man as neatly as a glove, 
ow, quick—convey him to the monument; 
Return, and you will find your money waiting. 


Porter. Good. 
Lira. That’s well. 


Salleh. No fear. 


Salleh has good reason to be con- 
fident in her own resources, for her 
scheme for getting quit of Syahuk 
combines boldness with ingenuity. 
When the porter, after his half mile 
walk with Ibad on his shoulders 
and the thermometer not under 
eighty, has at last got his load safely 


[ Goes out with Ipap on his back. 


But how shall we get rid of him? 


( Pointing to Syanvk). 


I'll answer for Azm too. 


deposited, as he thinks, beside the 
dervise in his marble monument, 
and returns to claim his hard- earned 
sequins, he is surprised to find that 
Salleh takes the initiative, and, in- 
stead of handing him the money, re- 
ceives him with reproaches for not 
performing his promise, 


Salleh (to the Porter). How now ?—we’ve waited long enough, 


methinks, 


Till you perform your promise. Yet you came not. 
Porter. Perform my promise? Why it is performed. 
The man lies snug in yonder monument. 
Salleh. Your task, remember, was to carry hence 
A drunkard whom we could not harbour here, 


To Mesroun’s grave. 
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Salleh (pointing to Syauux). True—there he lies—we see that 


but too plainly. 


It was not honest to deceive us thus. 
And how long would you have him lie there. 


Porter. 


Where ?— 


I say he lies within the monument. 
Salleh. So! You would know the man then if you saw him ? 


Porter. Kuow him? At once. 


I opened up his sack 


To let him breathe a little, and I marked 


His features. 


I would know him of a thousand. 


(Salleh, showing him Syanvx’s face). Look here then, friend, and 


say if this be he. 


Porter (terrified). Oh Allah! Prophet! there he lies indeed! 
And yet I’ll die for’t that I bore him thither. 

Salleh. Go to! some drunken vision has deceived you. 

Porter. God help me, I’m as sober as the Cadi. 

Salleh. Too sober then, perhaps—which might produce 
The same effect—but why waste time in proving 
What your own eyes avouch? There lies your man. 

Porter. Ay, there he lies, that’s clear—and if he lie 
Hore, ’tis most certain that he can’t lie yonder. 

Salleh. I'm glad to see that common sense has brought you, 
Without the help of scientific rules, 
To such a sound conclusion; for there have been 


Wise folks who have denied it. 


Porter. 
Will not. 


I at least 
I do entreat your pardon, lady, 


And own that fancy must have played me false. 
Salleh. Let reason then in future, my good- friend, 

Control your fancy. Take your drunken load 

Away. Convey him quickly to the tomb. 

Return, and the sequins are yours. 


Porter. 
Salleh. On with the sack. 


Good! Good! 


(Assisting him to put SyanuK in). 


Porter (shaking his head with Svanvux on his back). Well! howa 


man may dream 
With his eyes open. 
Salleh. 


While the porter is thus engaged 
in his second pilgrimage to Mes- 
roun’s tomb, Babekan, having indulg- 
ed at the tavern in as much wine as 
he thinks consistent with locomotion, 
and that not in the most direct line, 
is plodding his way down the street 
to his own door. Like many a true 
believer, it appears that he is a scep- 
tic at times, and accordingly, under 
the influence of the grape, he indul- 
ges in some rather irreverent specu- 


Friend, console youself, 
For wiser folks than you have done the same, 
And had not sense like you to see their error. [ They follow him out. 


lations on the inspiration of the 
Koran, and on the shortsighted views 
of the Prophet in that part of his code 
in which he prohibits the use of wine. 
How far indeed he might have carried 
these doubts and objections it is diffi- 
cult to say, for his reasonings, which 
are rather of an involved nature, are 
interrupted by an incident which 
our readers will probably more easily 
anticipate than Babekan did. 


The Street before BaBEKAN’s house. 


Babekan (with a lantern, completely intoxicated, enters singing). 
Whether our holy Koran be 
Divine, I ne’er could clearly see; 
But this is clear, that rosy wine 
Must be eternal and divine. 
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In all things else, the Prophet spake the truth, 
A holy man he was, a valiant soldier, 
A true philosopher, who preached the truth 
At the sword’s point; a wise and prudent man ;— 
He made but one mistake. To err is human! 
Wine he forbade, and therein he was wrong. 
A total inexcusable mistake. , 
But hush, is any one at hand? (Looking about him with the lantern). 
No, none, 
Iam alone. ’Twas well I brought my lantern, 
For mine own light, I fear, burns somewhat dim. 
Well! God be praised that I have rid myself 
Of my two brothers; doubles seldom answer, 
And least of all in marriage ; then to share 
Two-thirds of all my means with them, would leave 
A beggarly account indeed behind. 
But not to jumble things too much together, 
?Tis here my house should stand, if it still stands 
In the same spot, where it was wont to staad. 
But much I fear it must have moved away, 
Or sunk into the earth. For all about me 
Goes whizzing, dancing, shaking, nodding so— 
We have a shocking earthquake here to-night, 
But, with God’s blessing, things may mend to-morrow. 
The Porter, returning with the sack on his arm. 

Porter. Why, what the devil is this? Ah, now I see through 
The trick! the villain still comes sneaking back 
To bilk me of my hire as soon as buried. 
I'll teach him not to try the trick too often, 
Or else my name’s not Caleb. Soho, friend! 
There—back with you into your sack—no struggling ! 

Babekan. What want you with me, youth—you must confound me 
With some one else—you must mistake me for 
Some specimen of counterfeited coin. 
But try me only by the weight, the sound, 
You'll see at once that I am genuine. 

Porter (forcing him into the sack). 
*Tis by the weight indeed I mean to try you. 

Babekan (laughs). 
What means this dressing? Do you mean to put 
Another shirt upon me? 

Porter. Yes, a night-shirt, 
And put you into bed. It is too late 
To night to trouble servants for assistance. 

Babehan (who has allowed himself without resistance to be put into 

the sack up to the neck). 
Some new conveyance! What a strange contrivance— 
*Tis easier than a palanquin, besides 
Quite economical—dog-cheap, I dare say— 
One bearer only ’stead of two to pay for. 
( The Porter closes the mouth of the sack). 

But do you know my house ? 

Porter. Too well. I’ve been 
There twice already. 

Babekan. Don’t forget the pass- word— 
“ Wine and sequins.” 

Porter. The wine I’ve had already, 
And now my mouth waters for the sequins. 
He is asleep. Runs not the proverb thus— 
“ The third time thrives.’ _ I'll try it once again, 
Though sorely wearied of this endless trudging. 

[ Waiks out with BaBEKAN on his shoulders. 
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This time the porter’s mission is 


successful, for we are now intro- 
duced to the interior of the Dervise’s 
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ground, while the marble sarcopha- 
gus is faintly perceptible behind. 
Out of one of these Ibad, still 


monument, in which, by the dim 
light of the toma | morning, three 
sacks are discovered lying inthe fore. 


only half awake, puts his head, and 
exclaims :— 


Ibad, Where am I? Have I been asleep? O, yes, 
I must be in Babekan’s cellar still, 
Where sleep so suddenly overpowered us both. 
But what is this? A sack—who wrapt me in it ? 
O, now I understand, our gentle Lira, 
With kindly foresight, must have thus attired us, - 
To save us from the cellar’s damp and cold. 
Well, never will I call her goose again, 
Be she as fond and foolish as she will. 
But where’s Syahuk? Doubtless he has fared 
As well—ay, ay, there lies my fellow sack. 
Hist, hist, Syahuk, sleep no more—arouse thee, 
Before Babekan catch us here, and make 
Some hellish uproar. ‘ See, the day is breaking, 
Let’s leave the vault, as soon as we have quafied 
From out yon portly hogshead in the corner _ 
A parting morning draught. ( Pointing to the sarcophagus). 
Syahuk (putting his head out of his sack), 
Where can I be? 
What means this mummery ? Who has swaddled us 
In these infernal sacks ? 
Ibad (laughing). Nature, good brother ! 
With such a husk surrounds her butterflies, 
Before they spread their morning wings for flight. . 
But come—be quick, let’s have our draught of wine 
(For coffee we shall scarcely meet with here) 
Ere our grim host appears. 
Babekan (in his sack). ae 
Where are you, Lira?—are you up ?—bring coffee, 
I'll drink it here. 
Ibad (softly). | O heavens! here comes Babekan. 
Syahuk (in the same tone). Babekan! 
Ibad (to his brother). Down into our sacks again, 
Babekan (peeping out of his sack). 
She comes not. 
The lazy creature hears not—will not rise; 
And I must make it for myself. Where am I? 
This bedroom is not mine—yet to be sure 
’Tis dark, and all things show but indistinctly. 
But then a sack—who popped me in a sack f— 
How’s this ?—companions too! I long to know 
Who these same bedfellows of mine can be. 
([eap and Syanuk put their heads out of their sacks). 
O Allah! Prophet! help! it is my brothers. 
(All three crawl out of their sacks). 
Ibad (seriously). 


Forgive, Babekan ! twas necessity 

Alone compelled us to revisit you. 

Thine honest wife, more merciful than thou, 

Gave us this cellar for a sleeping room, 

And covered us with these for lack of bedclothes. 

See, morning dawns, give us one parting draught— 

And you shall never see our faces more. 
Babekan. In Heaven’s name speak!—where can I be?=where am I? 
Syahuk. Is your own cellar then so strange to you? 
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Why the wine cellar. 


The wine cellar ! 


And have [slept within the garden-cellar 


All night. Oh! now [see! 


That cursed wight, 


Who in the sack should have conveyed me home, 
Has entered by the backdoor in the garden, 

And, finding the door open, dropt me here, 

To save himself a yard or two of travel. 


A curse upon him! 


Well, since we are brothers, 


For this time your offence shall pass ; nay, each 
Shall have a cup at parting from the hogshead 
Which looks out dimly from its shadow yonder. 
Ill give you also ten sequins a-piece— 
But, mark me! vanish, and return no more. 

Ibad. But see, the rising sun comes shining in 
Upon our old acquaintance in the corner. 

[A ray of sunshine lights upon the coffin, and they discover all. 


Babekan. The devil! 


Syahuk. ’Tis a splendid porphry coffin, 
Inscribed with characters in gold. 


Ibad. 
Syahuk (reads), 


Where are we then? 


O wanderer in the house of death, 
What is life’s pleasure—but a breath ? 
The fount that slakes the spirit’s thirst 
Beyond the grave arises first. 
Ibad. Woe’s me, from such a fount I have no mind 
To drink. Are we then buried here alive ? 
Syahuk. Not so—the door is open, see ye not? 
Babekan. Itis the holy Mesroun’s mausoleum. 


I know it now again. 


But some one comes. 


They are armed—it is the guard. Conceal yourselves 
Each man within his sack, till they are gone, 


And then for flight. 


[ They creep again into the sacks, and lie still. 


It is not the guard, however, by 
whom they are disturbed, but a party 
of Bedouins, who had come thither in 
search of metal more attractive than 
three rather ugly middle-aged gentle- 
men. Oehlenschlger, has, in fact, 
connected the comic adventures of 
the three brothers with a slender 
thread of more serious interest, 
founded on the attachment of Nadir, 
the chief of the Bedouins, to Zobeide, 
the favourite of the Caliph Haroun, 
and the resolution of the Arab lover 
to carry off his mistress from the 
narrow walls of the Seraglio to the 
wild freedom of the desert. Avail- 
ing himself of the assistance of the 
Caliph’s physician, Saadi, whom 
they had captured on one of his pro- 
fessional visits from Basra to Bagdad, 
and on whom he had bestowed his 
liberty on condition of his furtherin 
his views, it has been arranged, 
that a al draught shall be ad- 
ministered by the physician to Zo- 


beide, and two of her companions, 
Mirza and Fatime, the same in fact 
who had attracted the notice of Ibad 
and Syahuk, by unveiling as they 
came from the bath, and whose 
charms had been in their flowing 
cups so freshly remembered. While 
under the influence of this potion, the 
three young ladies were to be placed 
in sacks, and in this unceremonious 
guise smuggled out of the Seraglio, 
and deposited in Mesroun’s monu- 
ment, till carried off by Nadir and 
his companions, Kobad and Schem- 
seddin. Saadi, however, instead of 
administering the sleeping draught 
to the ladies of the Seraglio, chooses 
rather to murder sleep by wakening 
up the Caliph in the middle of the 
night, and communicating to him the 
whole plot, after exacting from 
him a promise that all concerned in 
the conspiracy shall be leniently dealt 
with. Accordingly, corps of black 
eunuchs, and such like neutral 
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powers, are despatched to the monu- 
ment with orders to arrest all per- 
sons found there, and to bring them 
forthwith before the Caliph. Thus 
the Bedouias are ia search of their 
mistresses, and the police of Bagdad 
are in search of the Bedouins. The 
Arabs, entering the tomb, find the 
sacks lying there as they had expec- 
ted, and proceed, without examining 
the contents, to lift them on their 
shoulders, and transport them toa 
cave in the neighbourhood. The 
opening of the sacks in the cave, and 
the discovery of three grim-locking 
male heads, all exactly alike, would 
ferm, we think, a coup de thédtre which 
could hardly fail of its effect. The 
Bedouins, convinced that the in- 
habitants of the sacks can be nothing 
less than emissaries of Zatanai him- 
self, and that they are under the in- 
fluence of enchantment, fly in terror; 
but their flight is arrested by the ap- 
pearance of the Caliph’s guard, and 
the whole party, including the three 
brothers, are taken into custody and 
conveyed to the palace. 

The fifth act is almost entirely 
occupied with a somewhat cruel, 


practical joke, in the Abon Hassan 
style, played off by the Caliph upon 


the brothers. Babekan is well 
aware that three men found under 
such suspicious circumstances, and 
with such companions, have but 
little chance of making their inno- 
cence apparent, and that the offence 
of being accessary to an attempt at 
abduction from the harem is likely 
to be visited with some tolerably 
severe punishment. He is willing 
to compound for some strokes of 
-the bastinado, or a few months’ im- 
prisonment. Muladdin, however, 
one of the slaves of the harem, is 
sent to communicate to the unfor- 
tunate brothers that the Sultan is in- 
exorable, and that nothing less than 
poison is te be their fate. Ibad and 
Syahuk bear the announcement with 
courage, as might be expected; but 
Babekan gives way entirely—indul- 

es in maudlin tenderness towards 

is brothers, who indignantly reject 
his approaches—and boldly drinking 
off the potion presented to them by 
the slave, seat themselves in the back- 

round of the prison, to await their 
eath, Babekan, after many natural 
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shrinkings and delays, imitates their 
example, and all three soon drop 
down—sound asleep; for the Ca- 
liph does but “ poison in jest,” and 
the object of this mock-tragedy is 
to persuade the brothers on awa- 
king that they have passed from 
this world to the next. According- 
ly, Ibad and Syahuk find themselves 
surrounded when they awake with 
all sights and sounds such as may 
suit with the idea of Paradise, 
Gentle music breathes around them, 
houris with wings on their shoulders 
float about in mazy dances, Mirza 
breathes words of love into-Ibad’s 
ear, while Fatime whispers accents 
as soft into those of Syahuk. Far 
different is the reception which 
awaits poor selfish Babekan. A wild 
and savage music startles him into 
consciousness. All hideous shapes, 
with torches and whips in their 
hands, present themselves before 
him; some tantalizing him with 
fruits and dainties which he is not 
permitted to taste—others exhibit- 
ing before him all the horrors of the 
realms of Eblis, on which he be- 
lieves himself to have just entered. 
At last the good-nature of the Sul- 
tan prevails, the mummery ceases, 
and the whole piece winds up with 
the liberation. of Nadir, and the re- 
storation of Babekan to his wife— 
though, like Shylock, he is ordain- 
ed, by the judgment of the Caliph, 
to purchase his escape by a liberal 
division of his large fortune with 
his two brothers. 

On the whole, without any very 
high pretensions to poetry, this little 
comic drama of Oehlenschleger car- 
ries the mind most pleasingly back 
into the old haunts of our youth, 
and surrounds us with those Asiatic 
associations (heightened and blend- 
ed with an European humour) which 
recall to most of us the happiest 
period of life. Ia his company 


** The tide of time flows back for us, 
The forward flowing tide of time, 
And in the sheeny summer’s morn 
Adown the Tigris we are borne, 
By Bagdad’s shrines of fretted gold, 
High wall’d gardens green and old, 
Enchanted with the place and time, 
So worthy of the golden prime 

Of good Haroun Alraschid.” 
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“]T rutnkK—I think,” repeated Doc- 
tor Saffron, his fingers still upon 
Job’s pulse,—“I think it was very 
fortunate I came.” Now, whatever 
Job thought, he said nothing. Saf- 
fron rose from his seat, stroked his 
chin, thrust his hands in his pockets, 
and pronounced sentence—“ A little 
more blood.” 

“I thought so,” said Winks, and 
beneficently smiling, he added— 
“ Nancy, a basin.” 

“ Some sixteen ounces, and a blis- 
ter on the chest,” said Saffron. “ Yes, 
that will do for to-night.” 

“His dinner couldn’t have hurt 
him ; he was only helped three times 
to haunch,” said Winks, piteously. 

“ Well, I promise you,” protested 
Saffron with more than professional 
earnestness, “ if he isn’t much better 
to-morrow IJl shave his head.” 
Winks pressed the doctor’s hand in 


token 0 a wg ** You have 


pigeons at hand, I hope?” 

“You know, we’re very fond of 
"em, doctor. But you can tell best 
—would they quite agree with his 
stomach ?” 

“Stomach! pooh—soles of his feet! 
if we don’t take great care,” and 
Saffron lowered his voice to a most 
. confidential tone, “if we don't take 
great care, this may be a case for 
Doctor Lullaby.” Winks winced— 
“I tell you, there is no time to be 
lost.” At this moment Nancy made 
her appearance with a riband and 
the fatal china bowl. Again Saffron 
stood ready with his lancet, again 
he was about to approach the suf- 
ferer, when he was chained to the 
spot by the loud snores of the pa- 
tient. “ Bless me! he’s asleep,” 
cried Winks, and again Job snored in 
corroboration; the very curtain rings 
vibrated with the sound. “ You'll 
never wake him ?” asked Winks, as 
Saffron laid his hands upon the bed- 
clothes ; “ won’t sleep do him good, 
doctor ?” 

“Quite cure him,” replied Saf- 
fron, with a sarcastic smile. “ Six 
hours of such sleep, and he’ll want 
none of my help.” And Job snored 
with greater vehemence, “ Don’t 


be deceived by that,” said the doctor 
to the host, “ I've heard many a pa- 
tient do that, and, I give you my 
honour, with all my care, it has 
turned into the sleep of death.” 

“Well, I thought sleep must be 
a very balm,” said the superficial 
Winks. 

“And so it is,” sharply returned 
the doctor, “ but in some cases balm 
is the deadliest poison: this is one 
of them. Sir—Sir,’”’ and the doctor 
shouted to Job, when a gentle knock 
was heard at the door. The footman, 
with a fine respect for the sick man’s 
chamber, only edged in his cheek, 
and in the softest voice begged to 
ask whether the doctor would be 
able to attend the dinner-table, or 
whether a cover should be put aside 
for him? 

Saffron, absorbed by his profession« 
al duties, apparently gave no ear to 
the mission ; but pausing near his pa- 
tient,—who continued at a short 
notice to perform wonders, for every 
snore was an improvement in tone 
and body on its predecessor,—his 
face bent into a smile, and he resort- 
ed to his snuff- box, and having taken 
a pinch, observed“ Ha! well— 
that’s better—yes, much better. 
What did you say ?” and he turned 
to the still lingering footman, who 
repeated the question. 

“T think, friend Winks, we may 
venture to leave him for a few mi- 
nutes ;—but, hark ye, Nancy, let me 
be called if there’s the slightest al- 
teration.” Still Job snored, and still 
the doctor until beyond ear-shot, 
applauded every note with—“ that’s 
well—better—better— better.” 

When the docter appeared in the 
dinning-room, every voice—save the 
Jerrea vox of Skinks, alias Wigmore— 
cried for news of the patient. Saf- 
fron answered in general terms, 
which, translated into particular re- 
plies, assured the enquirers, that if 
Mr Jewel recovered, he would no 
doubt live ;—if his disease proved 
mortal, there was as little doubt he 
would die: that these were most 
learned deductions was evident from 
the fact that everybody seemed per- 
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fectly satisfied with them. The dinner 
was recommenced with an avidity 
that promised to more than fill up the 
previous hiatus. Once—for the 
turtle lay at his heart—Doctor Lulla- 
by uplifted his voice amid the unfeel- 
ing din of knives and forks, and nod- 
ding to Saffron, took off a bumper of 
port with “to your patient, doctor.” 
There was an ostentatious kindness 
in this—a benevolence very far be- 
yond the wine. 

We like not to linger,—though in 
truth, we have been accused of the 
low disposition,—but we protest, we 
like not to dwell upon the darker 
colourings of our nature ; no, had we 
our own task to choose, we would 
distil the essence of our brains into 
mottoes for thread-papers ;—we 
would prick sweet natal verses with 
baby-pins in satin cushions ;—we 
would indite the philosophy of a 
quadrille ;—and pen the biography 
of Lady Mary’s bullfinch. And ob, 
ye twelfth-cake images! how truly 
—how beautifully would we paint 
this much mistaken world! How 


would we prove the very flag-stones 
to be best white lozenges ;—Decem- 
ber mud, real black-currant jam ;— 


all acts of Parliament, sweet apple- 
fritters ;—Newgate itself, a mass of 
barley-sugar ;—and bedlam hospital, 
a piece of mere blancmange. The 
pillory should be a tasteful sweet- 
meat ;—and the very gallows built 
of candy! A professed beggar of 
twenty years’ duplicity should be a 
worthy object of the picturesque ;— 
and a man who lives by cutting 
throats a person with an eccentric 
turn of intellect;—infanticide should 
bea provident care of little children; 
—and bigamy, in man or womap, an 
ennobling spirit of universality. 
The world we inhabit is really a 
paradise,—and yet—yet they issue 
four- penny pieces ! 

However, as we are not permitted 
to be one of those very choice 
writers, who, like Prometheus, make 
their own men, but are compelled 
to take men ready made to our 
hands, we must not dieguise the 
fact, that in a very, very brief 
time the patient of the blue-room 
was utterly forgotten by at least 
nineteen out of twenty of the guests, 
Doctor. Saffron almost included. It 
was very strange, but had it been a 
dinner to soléemnize the funeral of 
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one of the family, the feeders could 
not have eaten more heartily. Nota 
soul left his place, and—as he ought 
to have done—went beating his 
breast upon the lawn, or waterin 
the gravel walk with his tears. An 
yet, there was one—one who thought 
of Job—one whose appetite had been 
struck dead at the tenth mouthful 
by what the doctor called his dan- 
gerous relapse. The fair widow— 
none of your silly spinsters with 
hearts like green oranges—had a 
heart, soft and ripe as a medlar. 
Whether from having lived with, 
and, alas! buried, a husband twenty 
years older than herself, she had be 
come a deeper thinker—had acquir- 
ed a keener vision into the soul of 
things than many of her evenly-pair- 
ed acquaintance, we know not 
enough of young widows to decide; 
but of this we are certain, she had, 
from the first, appreciated the merits 
of Job at their golden value: five 
feet ten inches—a handsome face— 
apparent good temper, and, despite 
the doctor, sound constitation, were 
not lost upon a woman of her ex- 
perience. ‘ She was not a maudlin 
girl,” as her own maid ingenuously 
avowed, ‘‘to give herself red eyes 
for a bread and- butter face and curly 
hair.” With the widow, the whiskers 
of Mars were of better worth than 
the locks of Adonis. 

The selfishness of the table pro- 
ceeded in all its tumult, when the 
widow, seated next to Doctor Saf- 
fron—he had attended her poor hus- 
band in his Jast illness, and she felt 
a great confidence in hin—ventured 
to put a list of queries touching the 
sufferer, as she tenderly thought 
him,up stairs. The doctor was aman 
of system, and cared not to have his 
patients laid upon the dinner-table. 
Moreover, in the present instance, 
he was ferociously hungry, having 
been wellnigh worn out in his Jate 
attendance on Lady Gemini—whose 
medicine, by the way, at that moment 
haunted him. 

“ And, my dear doctor, going on 
well, you say ?” 

Turning the drum-stick of a goose 
in his mouth, he replied—* Well as 
can be expected ;” never taking into 
account the extraordinary expecta- 
tions of some people. 

“ You think there’s nothing serious 
in the case?” 
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“Serious! no—not at all. I’'ve— 
with great pleasure”’—and Saffron 
hummed a challenge to wine—“ I've 
sent fur a nurse,” and again he filled 
his mouth with goose. 

“A nurse!” cried the widow, “so 
bad as that?” 

The doctor, getting a free passage 
for his voice, gently declined his 
head, and in a soft professional tone, 
breathed into the quickened ear of 
the widow—* No milk.” 

“Doctor!” cried the widow, blush- 
ing like a peony. 

* Still, her ladyship.” 

“ Ladyship! why, my dear doctor 
—he! he!—who are you talking 
about?” And the widow simpered. 

“Your dear friend, Lady Gemini 
—hasn’t Mr Winks told you? At 
last, a charming little boy.” 

“ Very true—I never was so de- 
lighted to hear any thing. But the 
preserver of our little boy ?” 

* He’s—he’s in bed ; ” and Saffron, 
becoming restless under the exami- 
nation, turned from the window 
and rolled his eyes up and down the 
table, seeking what he might devour. 
At last he lighted upon a huge 
turkey in chains; and with epicu- 
rean gusto, insinuated his advice to 
the carver; the widow unconsider- 
ed with downcast head talking at 
his side. 

**And—and dear Doctor, what 
may be his complaint ? ” 

“ The breast,” said Saffron to the 
man with the turkey 

“ Love!” thought the widow; 
then aloud, “ He’s a remarkably fine 
young fellow.” * 

“ The leg’s a poor thing,” said the 
doctor. 

“ Well, I'm certainly no judge, 
but—tell me this—hasn’t he a good 
constitution ?” 

“ Not a bit of liver left,” exclaim- 
ed Saffron, with deep regret. 

“God bless me! There’s no go- 
ing by looks,’ sighed the widow. 
“ Though a little pale, he looked so 
perfectly handsome.” 

“ No sausage,” replied the doctor 
to a gesture of the carver, and then 
for the first time since his seduction 
by the bird, he was conscious of the 
rustling of the widow’s black. The 
lady for some time said nothing, but 
somewhat bewildered, she fervently 
hoped that the talk of the doctor had 
been of turkey. 
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Disgusted at the selfish manners 
of Saffron, the widow resolved on 
continued silence. 1¢ was in vain— 
her philanthropy was neither of the 
deat nor dumb. Just as the doctor 
had changed his plate and prepared 
himself for a new encounter, the 
widow began in her silveriest voice, 
“ But my dear doctor, do tell me— 
do > . 

Saffron laid down his knife and 
fork (he had returned to the veni- 
son), and with a piteous look of re- 
monstrance and a tone almost vi- 
brating with the pathetic, appealed 
to the widow. “ For goodness suke, 
madam! do not talk to me while I 
am eating—do not—pray do not— 
here have I swallowed three pieces 
of fat without tasting them.” 

A magistrate, who until that mo- 
ment had never spoken, rolled his 
a in his head, and cried “ Shame- 

ul. 

Hath the reader seen a duck 
ea oy itself in a summer pond? 

n like manner, stung by the rebuke 
of Saffron, did the widow work her 
head and neck. The doctor cared 
but little for the involutions, and 
was proceeding gravely with his 
task, insured, as he presumptuously 
deemed, from further hinderance. A 
delicious collop—no less—was on 
his fork—his fork near his mouth— 
his mouth gaping, when, with a long- 
drawn sigh, down fell the head of 
the widow on the doctor’s shoulder. 
There was a general stir at the table 
—a general cry of “ fainted!” The 
magistrate, chewing his meat, 
authoritatively pronounced—“ de- 
cidedly fainted.” Wigmore carried 
the widow from the room, followed 
by the hostess and another female 
friend, who relentlessly urged the 
doctor from his plate. In the mo- 
ment of desperate disappointment 
Saffron could have thrown up his 
diploma, so that he might have exe- 
cuted his dinner. 

“‘ Was ever any thing so unlucky !” 
said the host. “ First that Mr Jewel 
should be ill, and then that Mrs 

“ Smypathy,” said Triton, with a 
wink of wickedness. “ Sympathy.” 

“ Don’t, Frank,” cried a dear fe- 
male friend of the widuw, benevo- 
lently strangling a laugh. “ Don’t.” 
But we are forgetting what is due 
to the new patient. 
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“ We had better get her to bed,” 
said the doctor, with the down look 
of an injured man. 

“ The cane room,” said Mrs Winks, 
and one of the servants led the way. 
Wigmore ran up stairs with his hys- 
terical burden, and Saffron, with 
funeral gait and aspect, followed. 
Wigmore, having surrendered the 
widow to the doctor and the women, 
was proceeding to join the company, 
when, about to pass the door of the 
adjoining chamber, he recognised 
the voice of the male patient, at first 
he thought loudly laughing, but his 
head yet rang with the hysterics of 
the widow, and his ear was not sufli- 
ciently fine to distinguish the sex of 
a note. However, once at the door 
of the sick man, it would have been 
unkind to pass it; therefore turnin 
the handle, Wigmore thrust his skull 
into the room, and, grinning like a 
shark, asked “If Mr Ticket was any 
better.” Nancy was about to speak. 
“ Say Wigmore—Captain Wigaiore 
—called to ask;” and then, with a 
departing kindness that quite puzzled 
the girl—“ take care of his teeth.” 

“ Ticket and teeth!” said Nancy, 
“what can he mean, sir?” 

“ What can he mean!” echoed 
Job to himself, and again an ague fit 
came on. In afew minutes another 
knock at the door, and Bodkin, the 
widow’s maid, entered flutteringly, 
fairly sweeping the ground with curt- 
sies. She begged very many thou- 
sand pardons, but would Nancy go 
to her mistress—the doctor was 
about to bleed her—and for herself, 
she loved her so much she could not 
hold the basin? If the gentleman 
didn’t mind she would stay, in case 
he might want any thing. Job raised 
his eye above the counterpane and 
nodded assent. Exit Nancy. 

* And what,” asked Job, in a 
feeble voice, well worthy of cultiva- 
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tion for a representative of the sick, 
“ And what may ail your charming 
mistress ?” 

“I can’t tell, sir—the doctor says 
her complaint is just the same as 
yours.” 

* And what is that?” said Job to 
himself in great perplexity. 

‘* And I think he called it sym— 
sympathy. But whatever it is, he 
says bleeding is the only cure for it. 
He has bled you, sir’”’—— 

“ Damn him!” said Job. 

** And he’ll bleed my mistress.” 

Job said nothing. 

“ Yes, sir—he said you are both 
to be treated just alike. He has writ- 
ten home for blisters for two. I 
hope, sir, you won't let him shave 
your head—pray don’t, sir.” 

“ And why not?” asked Job, 
touched by the interest the woman 
seemed to take in him. “ Why not?” 

** Because my mistress has such 
beautiful hair, and as you're both 
to be treated alike—Oh, sir! you 
should see it out of that filthy cap; 
for my part I wouldn’t wear a wi- 
dow’s cap to please the best dead 
man that was ever buried. I” —— 

Bodkin was arrested in her elo- 
quence by the return of Nancy, who 
told her she was wanted in the next 
room. Bodkin, with a mysterious 
glance at Job, heaved a deep sigh, 
exclaimed, “ My poor mistress!” 
and departed. 

“In the next room!” thought Job; 
and he fell off into a brown study, 
which held him tongue. tied for many 
minutes. When next he spoke, he 
asked, quite unconscious of the 
syllables, “ Nancy, is she rich?” 

“ Very comfortable they say, sir.” 

“In the next room!” again 
thought Job, “and to be treated both 
alike!” And the widow’s face, des- 
pite the dead man’s cap, glowed 
prettily between the curtains, 


Cuap. X. 


For three whole days—three 
anxious nights—were Job and the 
widow next-room neighbours. Their 
feelings, toned, as the doctor avow- 
ed, and as they firmly believed, by 
the same sickness, sweetly har- 
monized. They could hear each 
other cough, and conscious of such 


advantage, that usually unmusical 
operation, sublimed by the tender 


passion, became almost dulcet. 
Great things have of late been done 
upon the Jew’s-harp, but they are as 
nothing to the cough of our widow. 
Ere the second day was closed, so 
assiduously had she practised, so 
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frequently had she changed and mo- 


dulated the note—now coughing © 


affetuoso, now con espressione, now alle- 
gretto,and now fortissimo—thatshe was 
the Philomela of a slight cold, the 
very nightingale of a “hem! hem!” 
Guileless widow! Little did she 
know that the woman who in cer- 
tain situations coughs—is lost. 

The heart, listening in the ears of 
truant Whittington, gave the words 
it wished to bells. A spirit came 
through the dewy air of evening—a 
spirit speaking golden promise—a 
visible advent of the great future— 
touched the brain of the little tatter- 
denalion of Holloway—clasped his 
little hand, and made his truant feet 
tread the green meads back to for- 
tune and to London. “ Turn again, 
Whittington!” Thus rang the bells. 
—* Write, Job Pippins!” Thus 
coughed the widow. 

Job wrote— 


* Blue Room, Ladybird Lodge. 

* Mr Jewel would feel reat hap- 
piness at knowing how Mrs Candy 
passed the night. Mr J. has been 


much concerned at her cough—fears it 


is very troublesome to her. Can 


nothing be done to relieve it?” 


* Cane Room, Ladybird Lodge. 
“Mrs Candy returns her best 
compliments to Mr Jewel, and 
earnestly hopes that he has passed a 
better night. Has been much inte- 
rested in his cold—fears that the 
rookery is too near the Blue Room 
for a delicate patient. Begs to as- 
sure Mr Jewel that there is no dan- 
ger in her little cough—she has it 
every spring. Hopes it has not dis- 
turbed the rest of Mr J.” 


* Blue Room, Ladybird Lodye. 
** Dear Mapam—Although I lis- 
tened all night, I was agreeably dis- 
appointed at not hearing you above 
three times—may I therefore hope 
on your part for a most refreshing 
sleep, with a considerable abatement 
of cough? I fear that those nasty 
sparrows were up too early fur you 
this morning. I trust, however, that 
your complaint has not suffered from 
their noise. Yours, most truly, dear 
madam, Jonn Jewer. N.B. If you 
have taken all your medicine, mine 
is not quite out. Need I say it is at 
your service ?” 
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“ Cane Room, Lalybird Lodge. 

** Dear Sin—Your anxiety flatters 
and distresses me. I would deny the 
fact—but I have ever been the wor- 
shipper of truth. Not once did I 
close my eyes last night. Ia happier 
days, I slept like the lady in the fairy 
tale. But there are afflictions, there 
are losses—and since my late be- 
reavement—but let me pass the 
theme ;—I have done. 

* I did not sleep—but there were 
stars in heaven, sir—and there was 
the vestal brightness of the soft, full 
moon—and the nightingale was sing- 
ing in the wood—and the little airs 
were creeping about my window- 
panes—and the leaves were tapping 
at the glass—and there are associa- 
tions of youth—childhood, I would 
say—and there are feelings—I mean 
sentiments — touching emotions, 
which the bounteousness of nature 
—oh, Mr Jewel!—what would this 
world be without sympathy! Acnes 
Canpy. P.S. Could you spare a 
powder ?” 


“ Blue Room, Ladybird Lodye. 

“ My Dearest Mapam—My heart 

is torn to inform you that I have no 

owder left. But I have sent to Mr 

Vioks, and horse and man are by 
this time gone. 

“ And you were awake all night, 


_ and—odd circumstance—so was I! 


And I was looking at the stars, and 
thinking whether hope was there! 
And I was gazing at the moon, round 
and bright as a new wedding-ring ! 
Aud your name is Agnes! Oh, ma- 
dam, did you ever see the Bleeding 
Nun? If you have, then have you 
seen a wounded heart—but I'll say 
no more. And yet, what a fool was 
Raymond to run away with a ghost! 
Should not J—I say, should not J 
have known my own, own Agnes? 
Thine ever, my dearest madam, 
Joun Jewzu. P.S. I have now no- 
thing left but one little bottle and a 
poppy-head.” 


“ Cane Room, Ladybird Lodge. 
“Dear Mr Jewet—Your criticism 
on the drama does honour alike to 
your judgment and your feelings. 
The improbability, so lucidly deve- 
loped by your own instinctive good- 
ness, has, I own, often struck me; 
but never 80 fully as now, touched by 
your diamond of a pen, Oh, sir! why 
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will you not condescend to write for 
the stage? A task so easy—and the 
reward so great! For the sake of the 
expiring drama, do forget you are a 
gentleman, and write a play. 

“ You spoke of Raymond deceived 
byashadow. Alas! hath not many 
an Agnes been alike betrayed? How 
many an elopement—how many a 
stolen match—but whither am I wan- 
dering ? 

“ | hear that you are about to quit 
your room. I am rejoiced at your 
convalescence. How delightful—as 
the old gentleman in The Stranger 
more than insinuates—to feel well 
after being ill! To breathe the fresh 
air—to move again among rural ob- 
jects—to sit in the dusk of evening 
—such an evening as this day pro- 
mises—in a jessamine bower—such 
a bower as that at the end of the se- 
cond garden to the right of the 
acaccia, as you enter by the little gate 
through the private arbutus grove— 
I say, how delightful in such an 
evening, and in such a place, to in- 
hale the fragrance of the jessamine’s 
creamy blossom—to sit and talk of 
our hopes in the next world, and our 
pleasures in this! Oh, Sir! 

“ Farewell, yours truly, 
** Acnes CanpDy.” 


We do not intend to criticise this 
correspondence ; we merely vouch 
for the letters as from true copies. 
That the widow should promise jes- 
samine blossom in April, we put 
down to the unthinking liberality of 
the generous sex. And yet it is the 
power of woman to make even the 
dead twigs of life bud—yea, to give 
to very stinging-nettles the form and 
fragrance of delicious hyacinths. 

In all epistolary history there are 
to our mind few letters so interest- 
ing from their origin, from the place, 
feelings, and sentiments which beget 
them, as these notes, written with 
only a thin partition between the 
writers. A matter-of-fact lover would 
have thought of a gimblet. Job, how- 
ever, in the height of his passion, 
knew what was due to female timid- 
ity and his host’s wainscot ! 

Job lay in a sweet pensiveness in 
bed, the last letter of the widow. be- 
tween his finger and thumb—when 
Winks tapped at the door. “ Bet- 
ter—oh, yes—much better” —cried 
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that soul of hospitality, glowing be- 
nevolently at Job, who received the 
news with a smile of interesting jan- 
gour. ‘‘ And the widow—she vows 


she'll leave her room to-day!” Job 
felt the blood in his cheek, and 
cru mpled the letter under the clothes. 

! he! Saffron’s given ye both 


6 He 
u ! ”? 

Jub’s lips moved, and we think he 
said—“ Thank Gud!” 

“ He swore there was no making 
ye better or worse. He! he! Me- 
dicine was thrown away upon ye. 
Oh! I had almost forgotten—your 
trunk is come.” 

“ Trunk!” echoed Job, forgetting 
in the moment that he had spoken of 
a compact, but handsome wardrobe, 
left at a distant inn, to be forwarded 
to him, whenever he should write 
for it—he pursuing a rambling tour 
throughout the country, led onward 
by its objects of the picturesque. 
And yet, had Winks certified to Job 
that his “ elephant, harnessed and 
mounted, was at the door,” Job had 
not been more astounded than at the 
announcement of his “ trunk.” Were 
the fairies back again! 

“ A young man left it. Nancy, let 
John bringit up. Ha! ha! widow,” 
and Winks tapped playfully at the 
wall, in answer to a light feminine 
laugh from the next apartment. The 
laugh wasrepeated. “Ha! ha! my 
lady,” responded Winks: and then 
looking archly at Job, sagaciously 
said—* You can’t tell me who's in 
next room?” 

“ My trunk!” cried the rapt Job. 

“ Ha! ha! my lady—oh, here is 
the box ;” and the servant put down 
a square wooden repository, very like 
one of those precious coffers made 
for precious legal wigs. 

“ Trunk,” repeated Job, eyeing the 
box as if it contained a lighted bomb- 
shell. ‘ 

“Your name, however,” said 
Winks, reading in sonorous tones the 
direction on the lid—“ John Jewel, 
Esq.!—Ha! you are right— very 
right,” commended Winks, contem- 
plating the limited dimensions of the 
box—* never take a tour of pleasure 
with much luggage. A clean shirt, 
and a change—quite enough. I sup- 
pose, now, you have some of your 
sketches there ?” 

Job tried to speak, but could only 
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effect a ghastly smile, which Winks 
liberally translated into the affirma- 
tive. : 

“TI must see them—where’s the 
key?” and, at the same moment, 
impatiently placing his fingers to the 
lid, it yielded to the action. ‘ Un- 
locked!” exclaimed Winks, and the 
lid stood up. “ Why, Mr Jewel— 
humph te TA ha!—why, what 
is this? Sketches? Ha! ha!” 

Job dissolved into a cold jelly, and 
the roots of his hair turned to ice, as 
Winks, with a fine homage to art, 
carefully removed a _pen-and-ink 
drawing from the inside of the lid, 
and held it in a light most favourable 
to its beauties. The connoisseur be- 
held, scratched with bold, though 
rugged touches on the back of a 
printed dying speech—(the valedic- 
tory oration of a celebrated sheep- 
stealer)—a gallows; the perpendi- 
cular and horizontal beams fancifully 
constructed of two baby corals, and 
the figure of a man, with that mortal 
inclination of the muffied head, de- 
pending therefrom. 

“ Aa odd subject—a very odd 
subject,” exclaimed Winks, “ and 
what is this written underneath ? 
—oh! I see,” and Winks, his eyes 
growing bigger, read with a tone of 
wonder, “ That's the Ticket! Well, 
Mr Jewel, I—ha! ha! I can’t for 
the life of me compliment you on 
the taste of your design, but” and 
Winks gave a look that heralded a 
joke, “ but your execution is per- 
fect.” 

Job grinned from ear to ear with 
ill-suppressed horror. He tried to 
speak, but not a word would come. 
He lay in silent der nailed 
by terror to the bed—watching the 
looks and hands of the interested 
Winks, who, his curiosity conquering 
his good manners, rapidly twitched 
up the few articles of dress tumbled 
into the box. The freedom of Winks 
may, to be sure, admit of this excuse; 
had the garments been of velvet and 
brocade, he had not rudely laid his 
hand upon them, but openly dis- 
playing their coarse web and ple- 

eian cut, they were at a thought 
plucked forth, and thrown about at 
pleasure. 

“ Your wardrobe, Mr Jewel? 
yours ?” cried Winks, holding a 
doublet between his fingers, and 
his face wrinkling into a thousand 
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lines of fear and doubt, as though he 
held a serpent by the tail, “ yours?” 
Winks waited for an answer, but 
Job was struck dumb by the myste- 
rious apparition of his own breeches! 
Yes; the box directed to “ John 


”? 


Jewel, Esq.,” contained the whole 
of the wardrobe, minus the shirt, of 
Job Pippins. Job raised himself 
upon his elbow, and with a pecu- 
liarly pale cast of thought surveyed 
the remains—the slough of his baser 
days. His higher nature (he was in 
the blue bed in a fine cambric shirt, 
lace ruffled) looked down upon his 
sordid first life. In that moment, 
the purified intelligence contem- 
plated the squalor “ shuffled off.” 
No wonder then that Job, looking at 
his Jate breeches, after some time 
doubted his identity. 

“ This is some shameful trick,” 
cried Winks; “‘some infamous hoax.” 
Job smiled in acquiescence. “ A 
stupid piece of would-be wit.” Job 
shrugged up his shoulders in pity of 
the inventors. “ But it shall be seen 
into.” Job shook his head and 
blandly emiled a—no. “ But it 
shall! That a guest of mine should 
—no, Mr Jewel, no,—it shall”—A 
sudden thought, with a rush of blood 
to his face, came upon Winks; slap- 
ping his thigh with great force and 
precision, he exclaimed, ‘‘ If now, 
it should be” —— 

A slight tap at the door, and en- 
ter the hero of the river—Frank 
Triton. “ How-d’ye-do, Jewel, how- 
d’ye.do?” asked the visitor, with 
that graceful freedom which distin- 
guishes the truly well-bred. Job 
smiled faintly, and immediately 
there grew at his bed-side a clump 
of alders, and a bright river ran 
through his chamber. ‘* How-d’ye- 
do, sir?” and Frank offered his 
hand to Winks, who gathered him- 
self up, and at a short notice, looked 
as dignified as a leaden statue. 

“ Mr Triton, as a gentleman,—and 
a man of honour”—— 

“ Hallo!” cried Frank, evidently 
unused to such terms of conjuration 
on the part of the speaker—* Hallo! 
what the devil now ?” 

Winks remained stern to his pur- 
pose, and began de novo. “ Mr Tri- 
ton, as a gentleman, and a man of 
honour, do you know any thing 
about this?” and inclining his fore- 
finger towards the box, Winks look- 
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ed and stood the incarnate spirit of 
interrogation. 

“* About what?” cried Triton, 
with a tongue of brass. 

* About this,.sir—and this—and 
this—and this?” and Winks pointed 
to the various articles of dress the 
exuvié Of Pippins scattered on the 
floor; and as he compelled the eye 
of the questioned to jerkin, vest, 
and doublet, it was plain from the 
shifting expression of the beholder, 
that he was not all guiltless. Frank 
tried the first resource of detected 
crime; he essayed a laugh, relent- 
lessly nipped in the bud by Winks. 
“ No, sir, no, this is a serious mat- 
ter; I look upon myself as insulted, 
and again I ask you if you know 
any thing of these clothes ?” 

Triton hung down his head, and 
subduing a laugh, and then biting 
his lip,—with a look of confusion, 
turned over the vestments with his 
cane. 

“ Enough, sir—quite enough—I 
see the joke, and a very poor one it 
is, belongs to you. How Mr Jewel 
may receive it, I know not. Nay, 
sir, no denial. Now, I recollect— 
there was nobody but yourself and 
your new friend Mr Wigmore pre- 
sent,’—(at the name of Wigmore 
it was observable Frank fluttered 
with his cane,)—‘ when I spoke of 
Mr Jewel’s wardrobe; and I repeat, 
how he, as a man of delicate honour, 
may consider this affront, sir, [’” 

Here the attention of the speaker 
was turned towards the bed where 
Job lay with a slate-coloured face, 
and bis teeth rattling like dice. Whe- 
ther it was fear, or conscience that 
touched him, we will not enquire; 
Mr Winks liberally translated the 
emotion into “ indignant rage. Of 
course, any gentleman so put upon, 
would be ina fury.” And then the 
host, his softer nature returning to 
him, began to play the part of peace- 
maker. ‘ It was wrong; it was very 
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“ Pray, sir, can you tell me an 
thing of Mr Wigmore?” Frank, with 
cold ferocity, repeated the question. 

Job felt the whites of his eyes 
turn yellow, as he replied—“ No, 


«“ Very odd; humph; I thought 
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stupid of Frank—but he was a wit, 
and wits were very foolish people— 
and Frank, if he would but leave off 
his wit, would be a very fine fellow, 
and so Mr Jewel would pardon the 
jest, and think no more of the rags 
sent in the box?” Job strove to 
make an answer, but still he lay 
dumb and bewildered. 

** Come, come, forget and forgive. 
Now promise me, my dear Jewel, 
you'll think no more of the trum. 
pery, will. you, now ?” 

“ Vil—T'll—try to forget it; ” mag- 
unanimously answered Job. 

“ That’s right, the brave are al- 
ways generous ; and the man who 
would jump into a river” —— 

Job looked piteously at Winks— 
* Well, well, Pil say no more of 
that; but you'll shake Frank’s hand 
—yes, you'll shake his hand?” Job 
had some conscience, and still kept 
* Come, I must 
have your hands upon it—I say I 
must;” and Winks, with a powerful 
philanthropy, pulled the hand of 
Job from beneath the sheets, and 
fixing it in the hand of Frank, bound 
the two in his own, and kept shak- 
ing them to make their friendship 
mingle. 

‘* Now, now, I’m happy,” and 
Winks walked from the room, confi- 
dent that he had planted the olive; 
and pondering on the courage and 
generosity of Job, who was at onee 
a hero and a sage, and “ couldn’t 
help it.” 

Job, left alone with Frank Triton, 
was about to launch isto general 
topics—when Frank put to him the 
following question—*“ Pray, sir, can 
you tell me any thing of Mr Wig- 
more?” 

One moment before Job was for 
turning upon his side, when the 
query, significantly put, kept him on 
his back. No beetle with a corking- 
pin through bis bowels was ever 
more cruelly fixed. Job groaned! 


XI. 


he sepegunes you at your meet« 
ing?” 

f No, sir,” repeated Job, with 
some improvement of tone. 

“ Why, I thought he alluded te an 
old complaint of yours. Didn’t he 
speak of a~a toothach ?” ; 
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“ Never saw him in my life till I 
saw him down stairs,” said Job, with 
growing confidence ; and what was 
more, with truth; for it will be re- 
membered that when the great cap- 
tain entered the hut, Job was sleep- 
ing in the arms of spirituous liquor. 

“ He has something the air of a 
—a gentleman!” said Triton doubt- 
ingly. Job was silent. “ And yet, 
yet,” continued Triton, after a pause 
— yet, it’s very odd.” 

“ | thought he was an old friend,” 
remarked Job; becoming interested 
by the manner of his visitor, and 
really anxious on his own account 
to knowsomething of the mysterious 
Wigmore. “ An old and valued 
friend.” 

“* Only an acquaintance of a few 
hours. I'l tell you, Mr Jewel, how 
it was. You have heard of the af- 
fair of the swimming-match ?” Job 
tremblingly nodded an affirmative. 
“ Returning to dress, I found some 
scoundrel had stolen my clothes. 
Without a rag—a stitch—you can 
easily suppose the perplexing deli- 
cacy of my situation.” Job could. 
“ At the very moment of my desti- 
tution, who should saunter to the 
bank but Mr Wigmore. He pro- 
fessed the deepest sympathy for my 
loss, and with the most benevolent 
zeal, ran to a neighbouring hut, and 
in a few minutes returned with the 
very garments you see before you, 
borrowed from the wife ofa cottager.” 

* Indeed ?” said Job, looking at 
his old familiar dress with the cold 
eyes of astranger. “ Indeed?” 

“ So he said, but the fact is, Jewel, 
one doesn’t like to own one’s self 
tricked ; and, in the first place, the 
hang-dog who stole my coat stole 
my purse with it.—You are the first 
to whom I have owned so much, 
and ”—here Frank confidently laid 
his hand upon the hand of Job— 
“ Pray let it go no further.” 

* Nobody shall know it from me,” 
‘ stoutly promised Job. 

“ However, I don’t so much care 
for the fellow who took my purse; 
he'll meet with his reward—yes, I 
already see the knot under /is ear.” 
Job instinctively clapped his hand 
to his jugular. ‘“‘ What’s the mat- 
ter, Jewel?” 

“ Weakness — only weakness,” 
said the dizzy Pippins. “ Aad—and 
—he—Wigmore borrowed those 
clothes from a cottager ?” 
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“So he said; but, between our- 
selves, I know not if they didn’t 
come from the bones of Jack-of-the- 


Gibbet. Look at ’em, Jewel,” and 
the speaker weighed the doublet at 
the end of his cane—“ isn’t there a 
Newgate cut about ’em ?”” 

“Very Newgate,” confessed Job. 
“ But,” said he, hastening from the 
subject, “ what makes you suspect 
Mr Wigmore ?” 

“ Til tell you. Struck by his 
friendly offices, and thinking him 
something of a character, I asked 
him to the house of a friend I am 
visiting, and then our talk falling 
upon ”’——. 

“ Won't you try to come down?” 
said Winks, knocking at the door, 
and speaking as he opened it. 
“ Won’t you come down, Jewel ? 
The widow will be up, and there’s 
somebody below, who—why, what’s 
the matter? You are friends still, 
I hope?” anxiously asked Winks, 
as he marked the look of constraint 
on the face of Triton, and the per- 
plexed countenance of Job. “ Still 
friends?” he bawlingly repeated. 

“ To be sure—good by, Jewel, 
good by—mum!—not a word,” 
added Frank ina low tone, but not 
low enough to escape the pricked 
ear of Winks—“ not a word; we 
shall meet, and then”—and then in 


.a louder note, “ Good by—wish you 


well—good by.” 

Winks inwardly blessed his be- 
nignant stars that had brought him 
up stairs. “ A feigned conciliation 
—a sham truce—‘ we shall meet’— 
yes, yes—very good—thank God! 
there’s a magistrate!” All this 
passed through the beating brain 
of Winks with incredible celerity ; 
however, disguising his sagacity, he 
again addressed himself to Job— 
“You'll come down—you must 
come down—here, John, take this 
rubbish away ”’—and Job’s late ha- 
biliments were again boxed, and 
carried from the presence. ‘ You 
must come down—I have. ‘some 
friends here yet whom you must 
know. Her ladyship was just now 
in the next room—ha !—I declare— 
look upon the lawn—her husband is 
come—there is Sir” —— 

Job looked from his bed, and 
though the outdoor object had sud- 
denly moved, Job too clearly recog- 
nised through the under branches of 
a larustinus, the well-known nine- 
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pin calves of Sir Beigle Mannikin. 
ob sunk back upon his pillow, and 
wished to render up the ghost. 

* You will come down?” repeat- 
ed Winks, his back turned upon the 
sufferer. 

“In the evening—yes, in the even- 
ing.” The doubting looks of Winks 
compelled Job to peculiar emphasis; 
and the host, affecting satisfaction, 
leftthe room. We say affecting, for 
Winks was not to be duped. 

And again Job was under the same 
roof with Sir Scipio and Lady Man- 
nikin! with the individual mischief 
—the sweet perdition of his hopes! 
What was tobe done? As he asked 
himself for the twentieth time the 
perplexing question, his eye fell 
upon the vera effigies—in pen and ink 
—of William Ticket, scratched on 
the dying*speech, fallen like a sybil’s 
leaf upon the bed. As his eyeballs 
hung upon the black lines, his imagi- 
native fears made them undulate and 
tremble, and he saw, not William 
Ticket, but Job Pippins in his mor- 
talthroes! Nor were the terrors of 
Job without the best authority; for 
at the very time that he lay steeped 
in the cold dew of horror in the 
blue-room, his garments, accident- 
ally waylaid in the hands of John by 
the inquisitive Sir Scipio, were re- 
cognised as the identical covering of 
the kiss-robbing — artery-cutting— 
repeater- stealing barber! Great was 
the astonishment of Sir Scipio, and 
many and curious were the looks 
passed between his stern self and 
gentle wife (Mercy married to Jus- 
tice, but with no power over the 
sword), as the story was told of the 
delivery of the box at the lodge, the 
theft committed on Frank Triton, 
and the accident which put him 
under temporary obligation to Job’s 
vestments. 

“ There is no doubt that the 
scoundrel,” said Sir Scipio, and no 
man, from constant practice, gave 
more sonorous expression to the 
epithet—‘“ that the scoundrel has 
joined the gang of ruffians prowling 
hereabout. Yes, yes” —and he look- 
ed at Lady Scipio as though he were 
about to promise her a delightful 
treat—“ there’ll be a pretty cartfull. 
And this, madam—this is the fellow 
you have pitied!”’ Lady Mannikin 
spoke not; but, assuming the privi- 
lege of her sex, she passed her hand- 
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kerchief across her eyes. She, in- 
deed, spoke not; but, oh, the elo- 
quence of hercambric! Yea, there 
is a tongue in pocket handker- 
chiefs! 

Faustus in his agony shrieked— 


‘* Lente, lenté, currite noctis equi! ” 


Not so, Job; he lay and prayed for 
night—“ thick night.” He had made 
up his mind—he had determined to 
escape. It is true, he thought of 
the widow with a touch of tender- 
ness that—then again he thought of 
his neck, and the widow passed 
away. Marriage was a doubiful 
good—but hanging was a certain 
evil. To stay for the widow, was 
to go to the assizes; Hymen and 
Jack Ketch were in his case so 
intimately allied, that he must have 
them both. The evening came on, 
the stars appeared, and Job, with a 
heavy, heavy heart, looked abroad 
into the grey sky, and asked himself 
where he should sleep. He rose 
from his bed—precipitately dressed 
himself—went to the door—touched 
the handle—withdrew his fingers— 
sat down, and again and again ru- 
minated on the policy of his depar- 
ture. Now he thought of the good 
dinners, the soft bed, and the ser- 
vants in livery. And now all his 
hopes would be extinguished by a 
black cap! No: fly he must; so, 
determining to creep down stairs, 
silently gain the garden, and thence 
get into the open road, he with a 
sinking of the heart, and pausing 
once to listen for the widow—he 
listened and he heard her not—he 
placed his hat upon his head, and 
was about to open the door, when 
—his arms dropt to his side, and he 
fell—come cadde un corpo morto—he 
fell into a chair—the door was 
double-locked ! 

At the first burst of perspiration 
consequent on this discovery, Job 
could not have partied with less than 
two pounds of solid flesh. All was 
known—Sir Scipio had found him 
out—he was a lamb shut up for the 
knife! He listened, and he heard 
the clouted shoes of the parish con- 
stable ascending the stairs! No; it 
was his own heart thumping to get 
through his waistcoat. Job wiped 
his forehead, and tried to think. He 
had, with very many people, great 
presence of mind—but not in criti- 
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cal situations. He walked to the 
window ; but he gathered no coun- 


sel from the stars. He cautiously 
opened the casement, to contem- 

late the possibility of “a drop.” 
Bacehus— ountiful Bacchus—pre- 
vented his taking it. Never was the 
jolly god so beneficent to wretched 
man! A vine, of at least some fifty 
years growth—a vine, with arms of 
cable strength, grew up the wall of 
the house, offering the finest footing 
to the fugitive. Had the purple 
toper visited Ariadne as Romeo vi- 
sited Juliet, he could not have set 
up a better ladder. Job's feet and 
hands were in a trice among the 
fruitful cordage—and so lightly did 
he descend, that never a bud was 
lost to his helper. 

Job stole along the garden, and, 
silent as a mole, made in the direc- 
tion of the high road. Creeping 
down one of the green alleys that 
intersected the grounds, he was sud- 
denly struck motionless by a voice 
that touched his heart-strings. He 
laid himself flat upon his belly, per- 
spired, and listened ; an umbrageous 
lilac entwined him around. “ Two 
husbands before I'm thirty?” ex- 
claimed a female voice in a note of 
perfect satisfaction; the speaker 
was no other than Bodkin, the wi- 
dow’s maid. “ Two husbands—a 
lord for a twelvemonth—and a third 
matriage at forty,” was the reply; 
and Job gasped agony as he recog- 
nized the deep, winning, subtle tone 
of Molly of the hut, removed to the 
precincts of Ladybird Lodge for the 
ostensible purpose of telling the fu- 
ture destinies of the anxious house- 
hold. For the last three days it ap- 
peared Molly had secretly driven her 
trade; every domestic, from the 
butler to the scullion, had crossed 
her hand and looked on future life. 
* And now you must tell me about 
my mistress?” “ The widow?” 
asked the black-eyed sibyl. “ Will 
she—will she marry Mr Jewel?” 
“ If nothing worse befall him,” was 
the unsatisfactory reply. “ Worse! ’ 
cried Bodkin; “ can any mischief 
threaten 80 sweet a gentleman?” 
Job was generally above vulgar eu- 
poe but in the present case 

e thought there might be something 
in a fortune-teller. “ At this mo- 
ment,” pronounced Molly, her voice 
deepening with her subject, “I seea 
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gallows and a church—a noose and 
a wedding-ring—a coffin and a bride- 
bed. Yes, yes, I smell the flowering 
hemp and the marriage roses,”— 
* God bless us,” cried Bodkin, with 
sudden religion— hang a gentle- 
man! ”—‘ And why not?” replied 
the prophetess, quite unmoved by 
the probability of such a catastrophe. 
“ Hang Mr Jewel!” still exclaimed 
Bodkin—* Why, what can he have 
done?” There was a sudden rust- 
ling of the leaves—a quick footstep 
—and then another shrill], feminine, 
anxious voice, asked—“ What can 
he have done?” A delicious tremor 
went through the bones of Job as he 
heard the voice of the widow. It 
was, indeed, Mrs Candy; won to the 
imprudence by the strong weakness 
of love, she had prompted her maid 
to touch upon the future fate of her 
mistress, herself hid the while among 
the bushes. Molly answered not the 
agitated interrogative; the widow, 
with new fervour, laid a dollar in her 
palm, and again repeated, with ten- 
derness, “ What can he have done?” 
Molly was meditating, if possible, a 
satisfactory answer, when—when— 

Job, worked upon by a thousand 
sweet emotions, and fearing to be- 
tray himself, Jay and wriggled on the 
grass like a wire-snake in a panto- 
mime. “ Holding his breath for a 
time,” and digging his face into the 
turf, two or three green blades un- 
happily entered his nostrils; and 
thus, when Molly was about to di- 
vine, Job published a loud sneeze. 
There was a death-like pause! 

** A cat!” cried Molly. 

“ A man!” exclaimed the maid, 
with deeper knowledge ; and instan- 
taneously the three women, like a 
leash of startled hares, ran bounding 
off. Molly and Bodkin, not weak- 
ened by the weight of sorrow borne 
for the past six months by the 
widow, secured their retreat—but 
the widow, running with a more 
matron-like step, and accidentally 
coming in close contact with Job, 
as he rdse upon his knees, was lock- 
ed—nay, double-locked in his nerv- 
ous arms. Of course she was about 
to give a scream that would have 
split the “ unwedgeable and gnarled 
oaks,” but Job exclaimed, “*’Tis I 
—your Jewel,” and added to the 
evidence of voice the testimony of 
touch—and the scream of the widow, 
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merely snapping a stay-lace, died 
mutely in her throat. 

“ You wicked man!” said Mrs 
Candy, “after such an illness to 


venture in the night ‘air. 
pray return to the house.” 

“ Impossible,” cried Job, deeply 
impressed with the imprudence of 
such a step. “ Impossible—my fate 
is fixed.” 

** What can you mean,” asked the 
widow with most peculiar astonish- 
ment. 

“TI say, my fate is fixed—but 
wherever [ go, madam, the recollec- 
tion of your charms, your virtues— 
the sweet hours of sickness passed 
in the blue room—oh, ma’am! I am 
the unhappiest of men !” 

“ Don’t say so,” urged the widow, 
though at the time thinking the un- 
happiest of men the most pictures- 
que object in creation. “ Don’t say 
80. hat has happened ?” 

* Oh, ma’am! I am a wretch 
hunted by evil fortune—a miserable, 
ill-starred man—a victim to acci- 
dents that—why, why was I born?” 
exclaimed Job, throwing his head 
up to the stars for au answer. 

“T see it all!” cried the widow 
—‘I see it all—tell me, sir—pray 
tell me—I have heard the story from 
Mr Winks,—but I oe you were 
secured—and now it all comes upon 
me—but weren’t you locked up?” 

“J—I was!”—and Job’s teeth 
chattered at the recollection. 

“ And yet you have eluded him, 
—and—oh, yes—the fortune-teller 
spoke too truly—flowering hemp! 
—yes, your life, your precious life 
is forfeit to the law! they’ll—they’ll” 
—and the widow grew hysterical 
with the conviction, and she laid her 
head upon Job’s shoulder as she 
finishe the sentence—“ they'll hang 

ou. 

Now, although Job had withstood 
the torment of his own fear of the 
gallows, he could not bear up against 
this er corroboration, and the 
tears started to his eyes, and he 
stood dissolved, with one arm round 
the waist of the widow. 

* And you have met,—and you 
have shed his blood!” 

“ I did it for the best,” said Job, 
his thoughts recurring to the apo- 
plectic Sir Scipio in the waggon. 

“No doubt—no doubt,” replied 
Mrs Candy with feminine charity— 


Pray— 
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“but the world, Mr Jewel—the 
world judges not of best intentions. 
And where—where is he now?” 
she asked with timid curiosity. 

“In the lodge.” 

“But are you certain of the 
worst ?” 

“ Certain—I saw his legs among 
the branches, and”—a new gush of 
sorrow on the part of the widow 
awakened Job to new attentions. 

“ But this””—and Mrs Candy wip- 
ed her eyes with marked decision— 
“this is no place for us—I mean for 
you. You must fly—you must quit 
the country—in a brief time the 
affair will be forgotten, and then you 
may return—and ”—_ 

“ True, madam, true; ’twould be 
the safest—wisest plan—but, since 
you have shown such kind concern, 
I will confess to you that I cannot 
leave England without——” 

“ Nay, Mr Jewel—” 

* IT cannot stir from this spot with- 
out”’—money, Job was about to say, 
but the widow was impatient— 

* You are a man of honour, Mr 
Jewel?” 

“T am, ma’am,” and Job, antici- 
pating an offered loan, put his hand 
upon his heart very boldly. 

‘** Then—then be our two fates 
one—England, farewell—I'’m thine 
for ever,” and she sank upon Job’s 
neck, and his kneesknocked together 
with his new responsibility. 

At this moment, shouting voices 
were heard in the direction of the 
house. Sir Scipio and Winks were 
loudly encouraging searchers and 
pursuers. 

* No time is to be lost,” exclaim« 
ed the widow !—* this way,—this 
way!” And Mrs Candy wound 
through the bushes, Job mutely and 
wonderingly following her, the 
shouts growing louder—and a brace 
of pistol bullets being fired, as Job 
swore, within a hand of his curls, 
For a few moments let us leave the 
fugitives to their fortune. 

inks, morbidly fearful of the 
irascibility of Job, had locked his 
door to prevent what he otherwise 
looked upon and published as cer- 
tain, a duel between Messrs Jewel 
and Triton. He had unburthened 
his bosom to Sir Scipio, who, as a 
magistrate, proposed that the inha- 
bitant of the Blue room should be 
bound in heavy articles of , peace. 
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For some time did they wait for the 
bell of Job—when Winks, attended 
by Sir Scipio, proceeded to the Blue 
room, where they found the window 
open and their Jewel gone. The 
affair was clear as day to Winks: 
his guest, incited by his delicate 
sense of honour, had dropt from the 
window to keep a mortal assigna- 
tion. On this, butler, footmen, 
grooms, lacqueys, all were armed, 
and all scattered about the grounds 
to seize the would-be homicides. 
They found not Frank Triton, for he 
had that day consented to be chair- 
man at the Walton Club—a knot of 
brothers of the angle—and at the 
time of the search, was certainly 
about to measure his ground under 
the table; neither did they find John 
Jewei, for he—but we shall return 
to him ;—but they found, rolled up 
like hedge-pigs among the shrubs, 
armed to the teeth with crow-bar, 
centre-bit, and all the other imple- 
ments of their “ dreadful trade,” 
three gentlemen with one purpose, 
Phineas, Mortlake, and Bats, the 
triumvirate of the -wattled hut. Two 
of them having fired in resistance, 
and thus satisfied their self-respect, 
modestly surrendered. Bats fought, 
but valour was in vain. Let us re- 
turn to the lovers. 

They had crossed the bridge, when 
they espied a post-chaise rapidly ap- 
proaching them, sent, as it appeared, 
for Doctor Lullaby, yet a visitor at 
the lodge, for a grand christening 
next day at Wiggiedon Park. The 
widow possessed sufficient argu- 
ments to induce the postilion to take 
herself and her Jewel in and turn 
the horses’ heads. Away they rat- 
tled, Job sitting, in the estimation of 
his affianced wife, a new-blown hero 
by her side; she full of tenderness 
—he full of hope, when—the horses 
stood fixed. Job let down the glass 
to call to the postilion, when a 
horse’s-head looked into the chaise, 
and he heard in, he thought, well- 
remembered notes—“ Stand—your 
money!” The widow screamed— 
* Wigmore!” and felt for her purse. 
The horse withdrew his head, and 
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when Job, trembling on the verge of 
dissolution, rose to give the treasure 
to the highwayman, he saw the ani- 
mal with his forelegs stubbornly 
folded under him, and his rider tug- 
ging at the reins and digging with 
his spurs. Nor was the postilion 
blind to the accident, but lashing his 
horses, started on, and the wheel 
striking the head of the highwayman, 
knocked him senseless into the road. 
In four-and-twenty hours the pas- 
sengers of the post-chaise were 
wedded man and wife. 

Poor Wigmore,—we mean the 
luckless Skinks—was found by a 
compassionate countryman, who re- 
cognised the horse as the property 
of Frank Triton, esq., a fine animal, 
but with one extraordinary defect, 
that of going upon his knees,—and 
was delivered into the hands of the 
Jaw. His further history is to be 
seen in that interesting miscellany 
which for the past few years has 
supplied the playhouses with their 
most touching dramas. It also con- 
tains brief notices of Phineas, 
Mortiake, and Bats. As for Molly, 
she became an honest woman: she 
married a sheriff’s officer, and wore 
diamonds from the smal] and uncer- 
tain profits of a sponging-house. 
Poor Skinks! in an evil hour did he 
boast of his knowledge of horse- 
flesh—of his power to cure any steed 
of any known or unknown vice, and, 
in a no Jess luckless hour did Frank 
Triton, taking him at his word, lend 
him his bright bay without naming 
its particular defect. 

And what became of Job Pippins? 

He married the widow—made the 
grand tour—sent, anonymously, fifty 
pounds to Frank Triton for his purse 
and clothes—a handsome repeater 
to Sir Scipio Mannikin (and though 
he was dead, the present was not lest 
upon his suceessor)—returned to 
England—kept a comfortable house 
—and having plenty of money, was 
a decent, respectable, neutral kind 
of fellow—a teak, jolly dog, whom 
the luck of accidents had made so, 
and “ couldn't help it.” There are 
very many Pippins! 
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REMINISCENCES OF STOTHARD. 


Part II. 


I HAVE now to speak of Stothard’s 
Canterbury Pilgrims, the most po- 
pular of all his works, though he 
has executed hundreds quite equal 
to it in merit. No artist had ever 
before attempted so full and so ela- 
borate a painting, illustrative of the 
father of English poetry. Indeed, 
Chaucer had been most undeserved- 
ly neglected, both by the artists and 
the reading public at large, though 
he was always valued and studied 
by the few who have a true taste for 
poesy founded on nature, in the 
manly and unsophisticated strains of 
pure English verse. Though genius 
such as Stothard’s generally selects 
its own subjects in the highest aims 
of literature and art, yet it is nota 
little remarkable that some of the 
great efforts of the human mind have 
arisen from the suggestion of others. 
We have instances of this in Milton, 
in Shakspeare (if it be true that 
Elizabeth suggested to him the sub- 
ject of the Merry Wives of Windsor), 
in Cowper's Task, and in various 
other works of no less celebrity. 
With painters, most of the old mas- 
ters had their subjects pointed out 
to them; some were directed to il- 
lustrate a particular event in history, 
in the annals of a noble house, or to 
decorate the shrines and altars of the 
saints with particular passages and 
occurrences from their lives; and 
the most distinguished ofall Rubens’s 
works, as a series, the Triumphs of 
the Medici, were painted by com- 
mand. 

Stothard’s Canterbury Pilgrims 
owe their existence to the late Mr 
Cromek, the engraver, who resided 
near the artist in Newman Street. 
I first saw the picture at the house 
of the engraver above named, soon 
after it had been returned from 
Liverpool and Manchester, and 
other large towns, where it had 
been exhibited. The following is, 
as nearly as I can recollect at this 
distance of time, the account given 
to me by Mr Cromek of this cele- 
brated painting. “I always wished,” 
said he, “ to see a picture of Chau- 
cer’s pilgrims on the road, travelling 


in company together, when they de- 
termined to beguile the way by 
telling stories. But I was quite 
aware, that the great objection to 
such a picture would be the mono- 
tonous uniformity of a procession ; 
and how little capable such a sub- 
ject appeared to be to admit of va- 
riety and action, so as to preserve the 
natural order of acompany of horee- 
men going along a straight road, 
without (by an attempt at varying 
the line of march) becoming either 
tvo violent or too artificial for a pro- 
cession, which, however broken, is 
still a procession, and has iu it some- 
thing formal. Who could hope to 
make any thing of it? was always 
the cry, when I talked about it; but 
I felt convinced that, in the hands of 
Stothard,.the subject was one capa- 
ble of being made a great deal of, 
without the faults that were appre- 


— having any thing to do + 
4” 


This work, thus suggested by an 
engraver whose name is scarcely 
known (and it deserves not to be 
forgotten), was undertaken and exe- 
cuted in a comparatively short space 
of time. Itis now before the eyes 
of every one; for few houses, where 
the master has a library, or has any 
pretensions to a love or knowledge 
of the fine arts, are without the print, 
framed and hung in a conspicuous 
place—thousands have seen it, both 
abroad and at home, and every where 
is it equally admired and praised. 

In the Pilgrims, Stothard has dis- 
criminated the characters with the 
utmost judgment and delicacy of 
tact, following closely the poet, and 
never masquerading or grotesquin 
his creations. There is great merit 
in this; for Hamlet’s observations 
to the players on the liberties they 
take with their authors, is quite as 
applicable to the painters, who too 
often do much more than is set down 
for them, in illustrating the records 
of history or the fictions of poetry. 
In this painting, the miller, “droken 
of ale,”’ ye - tee 

laying on the bagpipes (an inetru- 
ens Shich, in Chaucer's time, was 
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as common in England as it is yet in 
Scotland), appears very careless of 
the good people to whom he acts as 
piper, to bring them “ out of toune” 
—h‘s own tipsy music seems to be 
all that he heeds—his horse carries 
him as he lists. The host is excel- 
lent: Stothard has seized on the mo- 
ment for representing him, when he 
stops his steed, and holding up the 
lots in his hagd, proposes the re- 
counting of tales, to beguile the time 
on the road to Beckett’s shrine. He 
truly gives us the man described by, 
the poet, as 


“ A fairer burgess is there non in chepe, 
Bold of his speech and wise, and well y- 
taught.” 


The wife of Bath, who forms a 
most prominent object in the group, 
is represented to the life; she has 
all the joyance, the hearty good will 
of a blithe and bold spirit, uncheck- 
ed by any delicacy of sentiment, or 
courtly reserve of manners. She is 


not nice enough to ride quietly alon 
as the Prioress does in such a mixe 
company, but laughs and jests with 


alLaround her. She is speaking to 
doner, who, by the arch ex- 
r 


of his countenance and his 
action (that of pointing to the bag of 
papal pardons that he carries with 
im, as a welcome commodity, to 
market with at Canterbury), seems 
to be cracking some joke with her, 
and recommending to the jovial 
dame the indulgent contents of his 
holy bag. It shows great judgment 
in Stothard that he has not repre« 
sented the wife of Bath as a gross or 
disgusting woman. She is to Chau- 
cer’s party what Ninon De L’Enclos 
was, some centuries after, to the 
court of Louis XIV., a refined vo- 
luptuary, delicate in appearance, not 
in mind or manners; she rides, like 
the Muse of Comedy, light and gaily 
along. 

To the wife of Bath Stothard has 
well opposed the Lady Prioress; the 
mogt minutely drawn and, perhaps, 
delicately shaded and relieved of all 
the poet's characters in the Pilgrim- 
age. She sits her horse with a quiet 
and a graceful ease; and appears to 
be engaged in conversation with the 
Nun, who is her “ Chapellaine.” 
Her attitude, person, face, air and 
dress are in exact agreement with 
Chaucer. As we look on her we see 
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a gentle and a modest lady in holy 
bonds—* a Prioresse,” 


‘* That of hire smiling was fulle simple and 
coy, 

Hire greatest oath n’as but by Seint Cloy.” 
Chaucer enumerates her accom- 

plishments admirably, from the style 

of singing the service in the church 

to her French, which was derived 

from the fashion of her day. 


‘*¢ Entuned in hire nose ful swetely ; 

And French she spake ful fayre and fetisly, 
After the scole of Stratford atte Bowe, 

For French of Paris was to hire unknowe.” 


In the days of the poet the use of 
knives and forks was reserved for 
the carver, not for those who ate. 
The extreme attention on the part of 
a lady of so pure a mind as the Pri- 
oress, in the nicety observed by her 
at table, is particularly noticed by 
Chaucer; and it shows his careful 
observation of human nature—since 
delicacy at meals is not only the 
distinction of a gentlewoman, but, 
like nicety in dress, it is one of the 
never-failing indications of a delicate 
mind; coarse and absent feeders, 
and slovenly and negligent persons 
(though there may be a few rare ex- 
ceptions), are, for the most part, 
gross and selfish spirits, for they sel- - 

om respect others or themselves; 
hence is it that good manners have 
their silent witnesses in personal at- 
tire and in demeanour whilst parta- 
king of a meal at table; and if such 
manners and observances are not 
absolutely virtuous in themselves, 
they indicate virtues in those who 
practise them. How carefully did 
the Lady Prioress conduct herself 
at the social board ! 


‘¢ She lette no morsel from hire lippes falle, 

Ne wette her fingers in hire sauce deepe ; 

Wel could she carry a morsel, and wel kepe ; 

Her over lippe wiped she so clene 

That in her cuppe was no ferthing sene 

Of gresse, when she droken hadde her 
draught.” 


Her humility, her tenderness, and 
feeling are beautifully described by 
Chaucer, and as nicely preserved in 
the modest air and the sweet and 
feminine deportment by the painter. 
She was lively, too—not a melan- 
choly religionist. ° 


‘6 And sickerly she was of grete disport, 
And full pleasaunt and amiable of port, 
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And peined her to counterfeten chere 

Of court, and ben estatelich of manere, 

And to ben holden digne of reverence. 

But for to speken of hire conscience, 

She was so charitable and so piteous, 

She would wepe if that she saw a mouse 

Caughte in a trappe, if it were dede or 
bledde, 

Of small houndes hadde she that she fedde, 

With roasted flesh, and milke and wastel 
brede, 

But sore wept she if one of them were dede, 

Or if men smote it with a gerde smert ; 

And all was conscience and tender herte.” 


The temptation to quote Chaucer, 
when we look on Stothard’s beauti- 
ful Pilgrimage, is almost irresistible. 
But I must forbear, and confine my- 
self to a few general remarks, as to 
expatiate on every character in the 
piece, excellent as they are, would 
require a little volume. The Surrey 
hills are seen in the background; 
and for those hills the artist made 
sketches on the spot, from the old 
Kent Road near Peckham ; the com- 
pany in the picture, when they be- 
gin to tell their tales, are not sup- 
posed to be more than a couple of 
miles “out of towne.” They had 
quitted the Tabard in Southwark 
early in the morning, in the month 
of April; a time of year, when, if so 
fanciful a parallel may be indulged, 


we may liken Nature to a damsel of. 


fifteen, opening and blushing, and 
displaying a promise too advanced 
for childhood, and not sufficiently 
put forth for womanhood, where 
the smiles and tears rapidly chase 
each other, where there is more of 
sweetness than energy, and where 
gentleness and tenderness give the 
assurance of a summer warmth of 
feeling that is to come, like the beau- 
tiful flowers and the glow of a June 
day, and an autuma rich in the fruits 
and the harvest, which both the pre- 
vious seasons contribute to make 
plenteous. The hour of the morn- 
ing, at such a time of the year, is 
marked in the picture by a deep- 
toned colour, and the effects of light 
and shade, of foreground and dis- 
tance, are in perfect harmony the 
one with the other; yet so nicely 
managed, that they are made secon- 
dary to the train of figures ; nothing 
being so brought forward, or made 
of so much importance as to divert 
the attention from the characters of 
the piece; the eye rests on them at 
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once. The portrait of Chaucer is in- 
troduced, he is cue of the company. 
This was painted from a portrait of 
the poet, still preserved in the Bri- 
tish Museum, and said to have been 
executed by Thomas Occleve, who 
was Chaucer’s pupil. It represents 
a remarkably handsome man, of a 
thoughtful countenance, who seems 
to be observing what is passing 
around him, but without taking any 
prominent part in the discourse. 
This is a touch true to nature ; since, 
with some few and rare exceptions, 
men of great genius are the worst 
companions that can be found in or- 
dinary society. Whilst the world 
around them are busied in their own 
matters, or on little and common 
things, the man of genius is busied 
in that world only as the bee isamong 
the flowers, to glean the modicum 
which each individual may supply, 
to store it in his own hive, and there 
to build up his fabric of such sweet 
food, that no man, like no one flower, 
could fix on or recognise the indivi- 
dual portion that may have been de- 
rived from himself, now that it has 
undergone the change and the refine- 
ment and the depositing in those 
beautiful cells of order and of grace 
that are, in the poet’s mind, like the 
waxen caves of the bee, the treasury 
he forms for himself, and whence he 
draws forth all his wealth and dis- 
penses it to others. 

The knight and the young squire 
are prominent characters in the pic- 
ture. The latter rides a beautiful 
white horse; and by its being intro- 
duced in the foreground, relieves the 
whole group. Stothard excelled in 
painting the horse; and in this he 
resembled his favourite Rubens. In 
the Pilgrimage the animals are as 
various and as characteristic as their 
riders ; aud the way in which he has 
contrived to break and diversify the 
monotonous line of the procession, 
without placing any one, figure in 
an uncommon position, shows the 
very consummation of the artist’s 
judgment; it is a complete triumph 
over the difficulty that was most ap- 
prehended, and one which no man 
but of the highest order of invention 
could overcome ; for there is no re- 

tition in the picture ; and Stothard 
oe in this instance contrived to turn 
a defect of subject into a merit of 
to add, that in the 
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costume of the characters, the most 
scrupulous exactness was observed. 
The painter, assisted, by his son 
Charles, collected from manuscripts 
of the time of Chaucer, preserved in 
the British Museum, from monu- 
ments, effigies, &c., his authority for 
the armour of the knight and all the 
other dresses; not the slightest ac- 
companiment was neglected. I can- 
not do better than to close my brief 
notice of this extraordinary painting, 
by giving the following extract of a 
letter, from the pen of the late Mr 
Hoppner, R.A., on tne subject:— 
* In respect of the execution of the 
various parts of this pleasing design, 
it is not too much praise to say, that 
it is wholly free from that vice which 
the painters term manner ; and it has 
this peculiarity besides, which I do 
not remember to have seen in any 
picture, ancient or modern, that it 
bears no mark of the period in which 
it was painted, but might very well 
pass for the work of some able artist 
of the time of Chaucer. This effect 
is not, I believe, the result of any 
association of ideas connected with 
the costume, but appears in a primi- 
tive simplicity, and the total absence 
of all affectation either of colour or 
pencilling. Having attempted to de- 
scribe a few of the beauties of this 
ens performance, it remains 
only for me to mention one great 
defect—the picture is, notwithstand- 
ing appearances, a MODERN ONE. But 
if you can divest yourself of the ge- 
neral prejudice that exists against 
contemporary talents, you will see a 
work that would have done honour 
to any school at any period.” 
Nothing can be more true than 
the remarks thus elegantly express- 
ed, and generously felt, by Mr 
Hoppner. Stothard’s Pilgrims have, 
indeed, no fault but their want of 
age, and that every year will lessen; 
for though time, both by poet and 
painter, is represented as an old 
man, yet for one so aged, he is un- 
uestionably the swiftest runner in 
the world. In all respects the Pil- 
grims reflect honour, not merely on 
the artist himself, but on the school 
of British art, that such a picture 
should have been produced by a 
member of the Royal Academy so 
soon after its foundation. The cele- 
brated Schiavonetti commenced the 
engraving of it. He proceeded as far 
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as the etching, which, as all the 
drawing in the plate depends on it, 
was a happy circumstance. Stothard 
spoke in the highest terms of that 
etching; the Italian artist had pre- 
served all the spirit of the original ; 
but he did not live to go beyond this 
delicate and introductory part of the 
task. Soon after his death, Mr 
Cromek took the plate in hand ; he 
also died ; and a third (whose name 
Ido not remember) undertook it ; 
but he had soon a similar fate with 
the former engravers. The plate 
was at length beautifully finished 
by Heath. It speedily became a 
universal favourite; whilst the fame 
of Stothard spread rapidly through 
out the country. 

I do not know at what period 
Stothard painted The Fiitch of Bacon, 
which, from form and size and sub- 
ject, becomes a companion to the 
Pilgrims—it was, however, a later 
work. The nature of the subject 
gives an air of festal triumph to every 
gay figure in the group. Before the 
young and amiable pair, who have 
won the flitch, is seen a serving-man 
bearing it along. By the side of his 
horse walk the country minstrels, 
who head the procession with har- 
mony. Two lovely and sylph-like 
damsels run before the animal that 


bears the wedded couple, strewing 
flowers. After them follow the train 
of friends and attendants crowned 
with garlands—some mounted, others 


on foot. The picture is closed by 
a group of figures who stand as 
spectators. Amongst these the 
painter has introduced himself— 
the head is in profile, the likeness 
faithful. A beautiful young gentle- 
woman, who stands in the midst 
with a fan of feathers in her hand, 
is listening to some remark made to 
her by one of her own sex, whilst 
her head modestly inclines down- 
ward to avoid the admiring looks of 
two young cavaliers, each mounted, 
who close the procession, and who 
seem to be equally struck by her 
beauty. One of them is touching 
his hat to her with a fixed gaze of 
admiration; the other bows bare- 
headed, but appears to look upon 
her with more diffidence, less in 
face. The painter by these figures, 
which form a little episode in the 
story of the Flitch, seems to indi- 
cate that between the two young 
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men a future rivalry is likely to 
spring up for so faira prize. The 
landscape, and every accompaniment 
of the painting, is light, glowing, and 
exhilarating. From this circum. 
stance, I confess, it is my favourite 
—I prefer it to the Pilgrimage. The 
dresses of the figures in this charm- 
ing subject — the picturesque 
costume of the time of Charles the 
First. 

I do not remember the date of 
the year in which Stothard was 
employed to make his designs for 
the Wellington shield—they form 
one of his great works. The mer- 
chants of London had, at a public 
meeting, agreed on presenting a 
silver-gilt shield to the Duke, as a 
mark of their sense of his merit as 
the greatest general of modern 
times. Messrs Ward and Green of 
Ludgate Hill were the goldsmiths 
chosen to make the trophy. Artists 
were invited, without any restric- 
tion, to send in their designs for the 
compartments of the shield by a 
fixed day. The — were to be 
selected from the military career of 
the victorious 


eneral. Stothard, 
who did not, I 


elieve, hear of it 


quite so soon as other artists, found 
he had exactly three weeks before 
him to read the history of the war, 
to make choice of his subjects, to 
execute ali his designs, and to send 


them into the committee. To any 
other than genius of the highest 
order, perfected by long practice, by 
having gained a facility in embody- 
ing its conceptions, the task to be 
——_ in so short a time would 

ave been impossible. Stothard at- 
tempted and achieved it; and his 
drawings so infinitely surpassed all 
- competition that they were chosen 
without a dissentient voice. Those 
who have never seen them can form 
no idea of the astonishing rapidity 
with which such a task must have 
been performed. When I first saw 
them, well knowing the circum- 
stances under which they had been 
executed, I was struck dumb with 
amazement, though I had long known 
enough of the mind of the great 
painter to consider it equal to any 
object on which its energies might 
be turned. 

The designs for the Wellington 
shield were rather large drawings, 
and executed in sepia. They com- 
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menced with the battle of Assaye in 
the East Indies, conducted the gal- 
lant Duke through all bis brilliant 
victories inthe Peninsular War, and 
concluded with his receiving the 
ducal coronet from the hands of the 
Prince Regent after the battle of 
Waterloo. These subjects are rang- 
ed in compartments round the shield. 
In the centre, the General is seen 
seated on horseback, surrounded by 
the most eminent officers engaged 
in the war. Tyranny lies ‘subdued 
and trampled under his horse’s feet, 
whilst Victory, represented by a 
raceful female, is about to place a 
aurel crown upon his head. But 
the wonder of Stothard’s talent con- 
cerning the\Wellington shield was 
not confined to the manner in which 
he executed the designs. It was of 
course necessary that, before the 
chasing of the silver was com- 
menced, an exact model of the 
drawings to beso chased should be 
executed as a guide to the persons © 
who were to be employed on so nice 
a work. A Mr Talmarsh was chosen, 
but he died suddenly soon after he 
was appointed to the task, and some 
difficulty arose as to who should 
succeed him, when, to the extreme 
surprise of all, Stothard offered to 
make the models himself from his 
own designs, and, with a rapidity 
scarcely less extraordinary than his 
former exertions, and wholly un- 
practised as he was in this branch 
of art, he produced one of the most 
masterly models ever executed of 
its kind. He had now gone so far 
that he determined to superintend 
the whole work till the shield should 
be completed. ‘ 

I used to hear him talk a great 
deal about it, and I know that he 
agreed in the opinion that a bronze 
shield, though less costly, would 
have been a richer and more clasti- 
cal material for his designs, and one 
the most likely to go down to poste- 
tity, since in times of tumult and 
civil strife (and who could say such 
would never occur again in England) 
trophies of this nature, if they fall 
into the hands of the rude soldiery, 
or of the multitude, are less likely 
to escape pillage in silver than in 
bronze. Even a memorial to the 
Duke of Wellington might be con- 
signed to the melting pot, if misrule 
or rebellion once more gained the 
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mastery in our land ; for the warlike 
achievements of Henry the Fifth 
could not save his head, formed of 
silver, from the plunder of the godly, 
who tore it from his tomb in the 
abbey of Westminster when the iron 
rule of Cromwell had usurped that 
of a crowned king. 

Whilst the shield was in progress 
the Duke and Duchess of Welling- 
ton honoured the venerable artist 
with a visit at his house in Newman 
Street. His son Charles was with 
him to receive them—they were 
both highly gratified with the inter 
view, and spoke of the Duke as a 
man whose superiority was apparent 
in all he said. I asked Mr Stothard 
what was the general impression the 
Duke had left on his mind. He 
replied, “ That of strong sense—he 
looked attentively at my drawings, 
but I observed that every remark he 
made was decided—not as if he 
came to see his actions illustrated 
by my designs for them, but to see 
if I understood what he had been 
about. He was satisfied. He is a 
gentleman, but I will venture to say 
no courtier. The Duchess was very 
pleasing, and seemed a very gentle 
person, fond of the arts- She noticed 
my female figures, but the Duke was 
taken up with my soldiers.” 

The shield was finished and pre- 
sented; and for some time before 
the ceremony of presentation took 
place, Messrs Ward and Green very 
iberally and obligingly exhibited it 
by gratuitous tickets of admission at 
their house in Ludgate Hill, where 
it was seen by most persons of rank 
and talent of the day. It was indeed 
a gorgeous work, but I thought it 
dazzled the eyes too much, and 
wished again and again that it had 
been in bronze. Mr Stothard after- 
wards executed, as an amusement 
of a winter’s evening, his eight large 
apd masterly etchings from his own 
designs for theshield. The last day 
I ever had the happiness of spend- 
ing with him (it was at his own 
house), he presented us with the 
whole series, proof impressions, of 
these beautiful etchings. It is need- 
less to say how they are valued, as 
coming from such a hand, and as one 
of the last memorials of a connexion 
of years’ standing, and one that now 
awakens the blended recollections 
of affection, reverence, and regret! 
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A few notices more, and I close 
these slight observations on his 
works. In the years 1821 and 1822 
he painted the ceiling of the Advo- 
cates’ Library at Edinburgh. In the 
first named year he sent to Somerset 
House the finest, and, I believe, the 
largest picture, he had ever there 
exhibited—the Vintage. His choice 
was, as usual, directed by having a 
frame by him that happened to fit 
the picture. It was one of the most 
beautiful he had ever sent before the 
public—it was universally admired 
—and allowed by artists, and such 
as were capable of appreciating its 
excellence, to bear a marked resem- 
blance to Rubens in the richness and 
depth of its colour, whilst in draw- 
ing and in grace it was not inferior 
to Titian. I was with him and his 
son Charles, at the beginning of 
May in 1821, at the private view of 
Somerset House, and heard both . 
Flaxman and Sir Thomas Lawrence 
speak their enthusiastic admiration 
of the Vintaye. Lawrence, in his 
manner of addressing Stothard, 
showed a deference to his opinion, 
and an attention to the slightest re- 
mark he made on Sir Thomas’s own 
works, that evinced the high value 
and respect in which he held his 
judgment. I observed that Law- 
rence never led the way with his 
opinion about any picture in the pre- 
sence of Stothard, but asked him 
what he thought of it, with the 
modesty of one who looks up to a 
superior. I remember, too, how 
this triumvirate of great men, 
Stothard, Flaxman, and Lawrence, 
concurred in their high admiration 
of two pictures that were exhibited 
that year—one was Leslie’s May- 
day in the reign of Elizabeth, the 
other Edwin Landseer’s Cats’ Paw. 

A very short time ago I was 
naming my recollections of that me- 
morable day to the elder Lewis 
(who is himself a clever artist in 
original composition, and used to 
engrave all the finest drawings of 
Lawrence); he told me, that so much 
did Sir Thomas admire and revere 
Stothard, that he always kept a cast 
of his bust, after Chantry’s beauti- 
ful head of him, upon the table of 
his studio. 

Iam fortunate enough to possess 
a very good collection of Stothard’s 


0 drawings, besides some of 
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his oil pictures. Amongst the for- 
mer are some sketches that he made 
of the sailors and officers who were 
on board the Victory in the action 
in which Nelson lost his life. These 
portraits he introduced in his pic- 
ture of the hero’s death. The 
sketches are executed in a bold 
style, like the old drawings of artists 
in the Venetian school. 

In landscape, Stothard was admi- 
rable; his back-grounds of that na- 
ture are generally distinguished by 
richness of colour; warm, glowin 
sunsets ; they display execution o 

encilling, but they are seldom high- 
ly finished. Indeed very few of his 
pictures are so; yet he could finish 
highly and elaborately, when leisure 
or inclination led him on to the task; 
witness his beautiful little picture of 
the Cock and the Fox, from Chau- 
cer; and several of his landscape 
drawings from nature are equal to 
those of any artist who has exclu- 
sively devoted his study to scenes of 
this description. We have an in- 
stance of this in his two most exqui- 
site drawings of Clifton and Chep- 
stow, that were amongst the vast 
collection, of a portion of his works, 
sold at Christie’s, in June, 1834, soon 
after his death. 


One of his Jast great designs was 
for the frieze of the interior of the 
new palace, near the Park. The 
subjects are illustrative of the histo- 
ry of England ; nef principally re- 


late to the wars of the White and 
Red Roses. The venerable artist 
was between seventy and eighty 
years old when he executed these ; 
they possess all the spirit and vigour 
of imagination that had distinguish- 
ed his best days. As a whole, there 
is not, perhaps, to be found a more 
interesting series of historical de- 
signs of any country in ancient or 
modern times. The drawings of this 
frieze ought to have been in the pos- 
session of the King, but they were 
sold at Christie’s with the rest, on 
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the decease of the painter ; I believe 
that Mr Rogers was the purchaser. 

It is not, I apprehend, generally 
known to the public that Stothard 
made the designs for some of the 
most celebrated pieces of our sculp- 
ture. Amongst these may. be men- 
tioned the monument of Garrick, in 
Westminster Abbey; also that for 
Chantry’s exquisite figures of the 
Sleeping Children in Lichfield Ca. 
thedral. Stothard said, no sculptor 
had ever before so completely em- 
bodied his ideas in the marble; and 
he always spoke of Chantry asa man 
of the first order of genius, cultiva- 
ted and embued with the grace of 
classic antiquity. 

There was no branch of art, but, 
at some period or other, Stothard 
had attempted it, and always with 
success. Nor did he disdain to copy 
others, when any useful object was 
to be gained by so doing. ,That last 
day I was at his house, he showed 
me a collection of sketches that he 
had copied from a work on Eastern 
habits and costume; he said they 
would be useful to him in his de- 
signs from Eastern subjects. He 
also made vast collections of prints 
of foreign cities and countries; he 
used to fancy, he told me, that he 
travelled when he looked at them; 
and they were hints for correctness 
in his different works. Many years 
ago, he commenced carving, with a 
penknife, a set of ivory chess-men, 
after his own designs. Of these he 
executed only two or three pieces. 
One, the knight, represented that 
warlike character of the game, at- 
tired in armour, with a lance in his 
hand, ready for the field. The pawns, 
I believe, he intended to be archers; 
and the king and queen were to be 
royal personages, attired in the cos- 
tume of the middle ages. The pieces 
he finished were very beautiful.* 

So numerous were the composi- 
tions of Stothard, that they consist 
of many thousand designs ; I should 





* TI recollect having seen, years ago, at Ghent, some carvings in ivory by Michael 
Angelo, that in their style of execution vei‘y much resembled those of Stothard. 


Michael Angelo’s work was, however, finished. 


It was a little portable altar, 


known in Roman Catholic countries by the name of a Tabernacle, intended to hold 


the pix. 


Stothard’s knight for chess was not unlike some of the saints, which, in 


miniature dimensions, decorated the sides of this beautiful little box, by Michael 


A 
in front, instead of haying a lid, 


ngelo; for it was shaped exactly like a box, only that it opened with folding-doors 
fro The whole was in ivory: 
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think it impossible that any one 
could give a regular list of them, as 
the artist could not do so himself; 
his whole life of labour, study, and 
industry had been devoted to one 
object ; and, by constant practice, he 
had gained a facility of execution, 
which, in his early years, he could 
not, even himself, have anticipated. 
Some of his earlier works are now 
so rare, that they are absolutely not 
to be bought (I speak of the engra- 
vings from them), and of many the 
plates were worn out by the fre- 
quency of the impressions. 

There can be no doubt that Sto- 
thard’s youthful study of Raphael 
helped not merely to form his taste, 
but to develope his own remarkable 
powers, and to make him what he 
was. He had imbibed that grace, or 
mystery of painting, which is so tran- 
scendently beautiful in the pictures 
of the Italian masters. This they 


owed to the church, the great patron, 
in the greatest age of art, of archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting, and all 
the fine arts. Paul Veronese, Ra- 

hael, Julio Romano, Leonardo da 

inci, and a host of others, were all 
employed to decorate cathedrals, 


churches, altars, and shrines with 
subjects from holy writ, or from the 
traditions and mysteries of Catholic- 
ism. The result of this patronage 
may be seen in the exquisite purity, 
in the expression of angelic sweet- 
ness, which altogether rendered the 
works of these masters, of Raphael 
in particular, of something more than 
earthly character ; and the great dif- 
ference between the English and the 
Italian school of historical painting 
is more marked, perhaps, in this 
than in any other feature. The ho- 
ly families of English painters are 
human beings; with the Italians they 
are only human forms, but having 
diffused into them something of a 
superhuman spirit. In the latter 
school there is aleo a warmth and 
depth of colour which the English 
tvo frequently neglect; and that 
pure taste which pervades all the 
efforts of Italian art, extends itself 
to subjects that are of classic my- 
thology, and even to those of an 
Ovidian character; for, whilst our 
British Venuses are but Venuses, 
and have in them more of beauty 
than of delicacy, the Italian artists, 
educated as painters for the church, 
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ossessed that refinement of feel- 
ng which enabled them to blend two 
most opposite things into a perfect 
harmony with each other, for they 
alone knew how to give to voluptu- 
ousness itself an air of modesty ; so 
that it might be called, by a cata- 
chresis, the seduction of virtue. 
Stothard was a great master in 
this refinement of feeling; all his 
females are modest, and nothing can 
be more airy or sylph-like than his 
girls, or more fascinating than his 
women. In them he seems to de- 
light in the lovely and the graceful, 
more than in the commanding and 
the dignified. He gives us a hun- 
dred Juliets and Rosalinds to one 
Constance or Lady Macbeth; and, 
in depicting such characters as the 
last named, so pervading is his love 
for all that is feminine in woman, 
that he scarcely bestows on such 
beings that energy, bordering on 
what is masculine in its develope- 
ments, which the poet requires; for 
we cannot fancy either a Volumnia 
or a Lady Macbeth, even in their 
physical distinctions, to resemble 
the ordinary race of women, whose 
chief excellence of character is, as 
Coleridge has so well remarked, to 
be “characterless,” having no strong 
assions or propensities to lead them 
nto resoluteand independent action, 
their principal moral excellence 
being that docility of mind which 
yields to the guidance of another, 
and holds to the support of man, as 
the clinging ivy does to the column 
which it most adorns with beauty at 
the very moment it receives its sus- 
taining strength. Stothard’s powers 
were peculiarly adapted to enable 
him to become a chivalrous painter 
of the fair sex. His sportiveness, 
his elegance, his taste, his slight yet 
masterly pencilling, so delicate -_ 
little indications, fine and feeling as 
the gentle heart, rendered him the 
very chronicler of youth, beauty, 
and woman, whose evanescent 
charms he had the spell to fix and 
to record in all their festal glory. 
The only prominent fault in Sto- 
thard was now and then seen (yet 
not in all his pictures) in mannerism ; 
and this was more especially obser- 
ved in a certain indescribable cast 
of countenance, that he depicted too 
often in his females. Certainly it 
was a beautiful peculiarity, but from 
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repetition it became mannerism; and 
the Stothard female heads, with their 
Jarge eyes and peculiar expression, 
are a8 impossible to be mistaken for 
individual character, as the cats- 
head form and features of Sir Jo- 
shua Reynolds, who unquestion- 
ably beautified and rendered human 
the feline countenance, in nine out 
of ten, in the faces of his children. 
The sunshine brightness and 
warmth of Stothard’s mind, gave the 
pects stamp to all his compositions. 
e never could be vulgar. Rich as 
he was in humour, yet it was hu- 
mour of the most refined sort, that 
which is allied to wit, of character, 
or simplicity of heart; the first is 
seen in his Falstaffs, the second in 
his Sanchos. He never could be 
Dutch; he never could have painted 
what was termed a Dutch drollery ; 
in which the humour of the piece is 
principally produced by low life fun 
and unseemly incident; he never 
could paint man when man degene- 
rates into the brute, as Hogarth did 
with a fidelity that borders on dis 
gust, in his “ Modern Midnight Con- 
versation.” Hogarth (and with re- 


verence be his name spoken) made 


us loath, sicken at the very sight of 
vice; Stothard never brought any 
vicious images before us; he led us 
through the fairy ground of the pic- 
turesque and the beautiful ; Hogarth 
showed us where lay the bog and 
the quagmire, and the miry ground, 
that we might not be lost, or soiled, 
in our road. Both, therefore, may 
be considered as moral painters; 
each as teachers in a school of ethics, 
though of a different class. 
Stothard’s pictures of humble (not 
low) life, were very characteristic ; 
his landlords and publicans, his 
Christopher Slys, Tam O'Shanters, 
and his companions, are all rich in 
humour; but they do not represent 
base fellows that would shock a gen- 
tlewoman; she may smile, but will 
not blush. His gipseys, perhaps, are 
often too like ladies masquerading as 
gipsys; they are not the real for 
tune-tellers, a cmemmes of cunning 
and petty larceny; but Stothard was, 
as a painter, aristocratic; he could 
condescend gracefully to humble or 
rural life, but he never could de- 
scend to low life. Stothard’s ac- 
quaintance with the actual world 
around him, was comparatively 
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small; and the only use he made of 
it was, as a sculptor uses bis chise), 
not to make it cut out a representa- 
tion of itself, but to develope and 
give form to the conceptions of his 
own mind. Perhaps he did not suf- 
ficiently attend to the world in 
which he moved; of its littleness, 
in little and ordinary things, he had 
small comprehension; of knavery, 
trick, and maneeuvre he had not the 
slightest observation; fortunate was 
it for him, that his pursuits gene- 
rally led him to have dealings but 
with honourable men and respect- 
able publishers, else would he have 
become an easy prey, for he took 
every man’s honesty by the measure 
of his own assertions. A child was 
not more guileless than he was, or 
more thoroughly unacquainted with 
the selfishness practised by half man- 
kind. He had a world of honour, 
worth, and beauty within himself, 
and in that he lived and moved. I ' 
am persuaded that his very fault of 
mannerism, in so many of his paint- 
ings, proceeded from this habit of 
contemplating beauty in the sun-lit 
region of his own mind, without suf- 
ficiently attending to the actual 
world about him. Hence was it, 
that whatever he touched he made it 
his own, and sometimes, with Sto-« 
thard’s grace, it had Stothard’s 
faults. 

His genius was unlimited—it em- 
braced every species of composi- 
tion, every subject of the pencil. 
Landscape, portrait, cities, architec- 
ture, sea pieces, animals, birds, 
flowers, fruits, costume, even insects 
—all were familiar to the great his- 
torical painter, who could make 
even sacred subjects, as well as our 
own Shakspeare, become more fa- 
miliar to the mind—who could rise 
with the sublimity of the Bible in 
the portraiture of saints and prophets, 
of divine persons and things—who 
could embody the majesty of princes 
and the heroism of warlike chiefs— 
who could give to love its tender 
sportiveness and its purple wing; 
to beauty its crown and flowers; 
to childhood its sweetness, and its 
smiles and tears—and could call up 
the scenes of social, domestic, and 
rural life, with a pathos and a truth 
that made their way to the heart. 

The drawings of this great man 
have long been considered, both by 
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artists and collectors, as unique in 
their kind. The finest and largest 
collection that I have ever seen is 
in the possession of Stothard’s friend, 
Rogers the poet. Not very long 
ago, I was gratified by viewing them 
at his house in St James’s Place, the 
seat indeed of the Muses, of genius, 
classic elegance, and taste. To look 
on the drawings of Stothard, and to 
hear them commented on by the ve- 
nerable author of the “ Pleasures of 
Memory,” is something worth re- 
membering among the most pleasing 
events of social life. To the honour 
of Rogers be it spoken, he ever > 
pteciated, encouraged, and liberally 
rewarded the efforts of Stothard’s 
pencil. He was at once his patron 
and his affectionate and familiar 
friend; and to this day that amiable 
t entertains his admiration of 
tothard, and of all the fine arts, 
with an enthusiasm that is unchilled 
by time and unabated by habit. Ro- 
gers is one of those rare souls who 
are always young; with whom time 
and even decay do but injure the 
casket, but cannot touch the jewel 
that it holds within. 

Having already spoken at large 
respecting Stothard’s drawings, I 
have only to add a few observations 
on his pictures in oil. These were 
so various (and in many he is wholly 
free from the fault of mannerism), 
that it is impossible to do full jus- 
tice to his powers by the sight of 
merely one picture. Some of them, 
however beautifully composed, 
were slight, hasty, and, in parts, not 
sufficiently defined. Others, on the 

‘contrary (especially those painted 
on a red ground, like most of the old 
Venetian masters), were marked by 
a depth and strength of colour that 
fully equalled Rubens, and gave to 
several, especially those on panel, 
an air of antiquity. Of this kind I 
will instance two only ;—The first a 
little picture of the death of Thomas 
a Beckett. It breathed the very 
at of the old masters,—it was 
ch, even to excess, in colour, and 


8 
r 
looked at least three centuries old. 


Another, a sleeping Venus, possesses 
in the repose of the figure, indescrib- 


able beauty. It is not one of those 
sleeping Venuses that appear like 
statues laid at full length—it is a 
creature of flesh and blood in a calm 
and breathing rest. The colour, 
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too, is fine; and the deep blues in 
the back ground, with the ruddy 
and glowing effects of an evening 
sun, forcibly remind one of Titian. 
Those deep blues, which Londoners 
think unnatural in pictures, are com- 
mon in Italian climates; and not 
less common in the mountainous 
districts of England and Scotland,— 
in level countries they are never 
seen. But Stothard had visited the 
Lakes, North Wales, and Scotland, 
and nothing in those lands, where 
nature is a poet, struck him so much 
as the wondrous and almost magical 
effects of the deep aerial blues. He 
said they would change in an instant 
the whole face of the country, mak- 
ing it anew thing. He revelled in 
such effects in his own pictures. 
His choice of Paris, and his triumph 
of Thetis (which are at this moment 
before my eyes), are not less excel- 
lent in these peculiarities of richness 
and of depth, though they are less 
finished than many other of his 
works. 

Greatly as Stothard admired good 
drawing, and beautifully as he drew, 
yet he was sometimes careless in 
this respect himself. The neglect 
too frequently arose from his not 
having time to finish highly, nor to 
devote so much of it as he could 
wish to the more minute parts of his 
outline. He used, with regret, to 
compare the condition of an English 
historical painter with an artist of 
the old Italian school. If an Italian 
was skilled in painting, he was cer- 
tain to have ample time and oppor- 
tunity afforded him to execute a 
great picture. Whilst it was in pro- 
gress, he was supported either by 
his prince, or by one of the nobility, 
who would take him into his palace, 
give him spacious apartments, and 
cause him to be treated with all ho- 
nour. He had not one woridly care 
to distract him, or to take off his at- 
tention from his work, or to compel 
him to hasten over it, or to bestow 
on it one hour less than he desired. 
But the English painter, left solely 
to his own unassisted and precarious 
exertions, is often obliged to hasten 
through one subject to secure em- 
ployment upon another for bread,and 

ives by the number of the works he 
executes, instead of by their indi- 
vidual excellence aé finished works 
of art. Can we then wonder tliat a 
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Stothard has exceeded in number the 
works of a Raphael, and yet leaves 
no single picture which, in the ex- 
cellences that are the result of la- 
bour, time, deep study, magnitude 
and finish, can compete with his ? 

There is another thing, too, in 
which the Italian school has the ad- 
vantage over the English.- It is here 
noticed with no intention to offend 
the feelings of any living individual, 
but simply because it is truth. 
Young artists of the present day are, 
for the greater part, young men of 

oor circumstances and station. 

hey begin to study for painters 
with an uneducated mind. Only ge- 
nius of the very noblest order can 
hope to overcome such a defect as 
this. In Italy, many of the greatest 
painters were learned or highly edu- 
cated men; and so necessary for an 
artist did Michael Angelo deem a 
liberal education, that he said “‘ None 
but a gentleman should study to be- 
come a painter.” This is too exclu- 
sive; but it shows the opinion of 
that great man, and that he thought 
the pursuits of the scholar and the 
advautages of good society were 
likely to enable the student to 
achieve far greater things in art, 
than can be hoped for with the 
painter who has no previous stores 
of his own to assist him in forming 
his taste and refining his feelings; 
and who is ignorant of that grace so 
necessary in poetic composition, 
which is best gained and preserved 
by associating with the educated and 
the polite, in the domestic or the so- 
cial circle. : 

Ihave said so much of Stothard 
and his works, that | have now but 
to close these reminiscences with a 
few anecdotes that relate to him as 
aman more than as a painter. It 
was in the year 1794 that he was 
elected a member of the Royal Aca- 
demy. Long before this, he had 
married a Miss Watkins, a lady of 
respectable family, and who, at the 
time of her marriage, was possessed 
of considerable beauty—she had the 
remains of it when I first saw her. 
By this union Mr Stothard became 
the father of six children, the 
youngest only being a girl. Mrs 
Stothard was a woman of naturally 
good abilities, and was possessed of 
a fund of shrewdness and humour, 
that marked her as a character of no 
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ordinary cast. The latter part of 
her life was one of great suffering, 
painful, indeed, both to herself and 
others; and the nervous and irri- 
table state of mind from which she 
endured so much, arose, in the first 
instance, from the calamitous cir- 
cumstances I am about to mention. 

The eldest son of the painter, who 
bore his father’s name, Thomas, and 
inherited his genius, was, by all ac- 
counts, a gifted, noble, and spirited 
lad—one of those boys of whom we 
naturally augur great things. His 
historical designs and drawings 
seemed to come to him without ef- 
fort. I have heard his father say, 
that, for so young a person, they 
were very extraordinary, character- 
ised by imagination, energy, and 
spirit. They were mostly battle 
pieces, or relating to war; and so 
decidedly military was the turn of 
his ‘mind, that he told his father he 
should never be happy unless he 
let him go into the army ; he would, 
rather than not serve at all, serve 
as a volunteer in any quarter of the 
globe: he hoped, therefore, he could 
get him a commission, for he longed 
day and night to tread the path of 
military honour. All his childish 
play, even from infancy, had been 
about soldiers and battles; and he 
talked of Alexanders, and Cesars, 
and Pompeys, and made designs for 
their achievements, in a manner that 
was truly masterly, with his pencil. 
When he heard of the death of some 
one of our commanders in the wat, 
his exclamation was, “I wish I had 
been in his place!” and his counte- 
nance would light up and glow at 
the relation of military achievement 
—and the youth who felt thus, and 
who could. with his pencil so give 
life to his feelings, had not attained 
his sixteenth year! He was, I have 
heard his father say, of a fine per- ~ 
son, of a frank and manly counte- 
nance, good-natured in the extreme, 
but of a fiery spirit—ever in action, 
and yet full of thought. Alas! he 
was cut off, not by the common 
casualties of disease, that sometimes 
wither youth in the blossom, but by 
a death as violent as it was sudden, 
and by the very means so destruc- 
tive in modern war,—he was acci- 
dentally shot dead on the spot! 

His afflicted mother used to relate 
a circumstance respecting this disas- 
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trous event, that I shall repeat as she 
told it. 1 do not pretend to judge 
of it. It might have been the effect 
of a deceptio visus, produced by a 
strong and anxious imagination; or 
it might have been purely a thing of 
fancy; it is not, however, my place 
to decide what it was, but simply to 
relate those particulars which so 
deeply impressed the mind of one, 
whose veracity was never questioned 
in the relation of them. 

Mrs Stothard was always more 
than usually anxious about her son 
Thomas; and had been particularly 
so on the day the fatal accident oc- 
curred. Soon after dinner, whilst 
she was in her bedroom, poor Tom 
(for so she called him) came to her 
unexpectedly, and asked her to give 
him some money, for he wanted to 
go out, with a schoolfellow, to buy 
a bird. Mrs Stothard wished him 
to stay at home, and more than once 
entreated him to do so; for she said 
she had an unaccountable weight 
upon her spirits. Butthe poor boy 
was ina very lively mood; his mind 
bent on buying his bird; and not 
being positively forbidden, he kissed 
her, and left home to go and purchase 
it. Mrs Stothard went down to the 
drawingroom; but some little time 
after again returned to her bedroom ; 
when, on looking towards the bed, 
she solemnly declared that she dis- 
tinctly saw her son Thomas, stand- 
ing by the side of the bed, opposite 
te where she was herself stationed. 


Astonished at the sight, and fully 
convinced in her own mind that it 
was impossible he could have re- 


turned home without her knowin 
it, she looked at the figure which 
bore his form and feature steadfastly 
for a moment, and a cold horror ran 
through her veins, as she with diffi- 
culty asked him, “ What he did 
there?” No answer was given; a 
pause of some seconds ensued, 
when, as if the figure stooped down, 
it moved strangely, and she saw it 
no more. She was greatly agitated, 
yet retained a perfect possession of 
her senses; she began to doubt their 
evidence, when she heard a knock 
at the house-door. She was eager 
to enquire who it might be; the ser- 
vant told her that two strangers, 
7. were below asking for 

r Stothard. She rushed down the 
stairs, and wanted to know their 
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business. bs 5 would tell her no- 
thing, but persisted in their desire 
to see her husband. He at length 
appeared. They requested to speak 
withhimalone. “It is about Tom,” 
said Mrs Stothard, in the greatest 
perturbation of mind. Mr Stothard 
and the gentlemen went into a front 
parlour. The door was shut. The 
anxious mother could not restrain 
the feelings of agonized curiosity 
that possessed her; she listened at 
the door, and heard that her son 
Thomas was shot dead by a school- 
fellow, who was accidentally hand- 
ling a gun, not knowing it to be 
loaded, when they were about going 
out together. 

Deeply as Stothard felt this sud- 
den stroke of calamity, he neverthe- 
less supported it in a manner that 
was suited to the philosophical cha- 
racter of his mind. He felt deeply 
indeed, but he bore silently his own 
feelings ; not thinking it proper, as 
he expressed it, to disturb others 
with his sorrows; nor did he deem 
himself of sufficient consequence to 
have any right to complain that he 
was not spared his share of those 
accidents and trials, allotted to so 
many, who he considered were more 
worthy than he was. 

The fate of his second beloved and 
lamented son, Charles, was no less 
calamitous and sudden; for he also 
perished by an accident, whilst en- 
gaged in his professional pursuits. 

ut the circumstances attending it 
are already so well known, and have 
been so fully detailed in the memoirs 
of his life, published some years ago, 
that it is not necessary here to enter 
on the melancholy particulars. The 
shock was to his father, and to all 
his family and connexions, indeed, 

reat; for the loss of the younger 
Stothard was aggravated by the de- 
privation taking place at the very 
time the talents of poor Charles, as 
an author, an antiquary, and an art- 
ist, were beginning to be known and 
estimated as they deserved to be in 
the world of art and of letters; and 
when the fairest prospects were 
opening upon him; since, had he 
lived, it was the intention of the late 
Duke of Norfolk, on the recommen- 
dation of the late Lord Howard, to 
have appointed him, on the first 
vacancy that might occur, a herald 
in the college of arms; and a vacancy 
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did occur only six weeks after his 
death. 

Stothard’s three other sons are 
still living. Henry, the eldest, was 
brought up under Flaxman as a 
sculptor. But though he remained 
with him for many years, his health, 
which had suffered from long and 
severe illness, rendered it impossible 
he could sufficiently apply himself 
so as to follow sculpture as a profes- 
sion. He now teaches drawing, in 
the higher branches of the art, and 

ossesses fine taste and accurate 
judgment, and a knowledge of the 
old masters that is creditable to the 
name he bears. In private life he 
is exceedingly beloved and respect- 
ed for the kindness of his heart, and 
the worth of his character. The 
next son, Alfred Joseph, is a very 
fine artist in the branch he has chosen 
to pursue, that of a medallist. His 
works are remarkable for their high 
relief, and the taste, fidelity, and 
beauty of their execution. It was 
this gentleman who produced the 
finest medal that has yet been seen 
of Sir Walter Scott, after the bust by 
Chantry. Mr Alfred Stothard was 
appointed medallist to the late King 
George the Fourth, of whose head 
he executed a beautiful medal. 
Those of Canning, Byron, &c. were 
also from his hand. The third son, 
Robert (who in person bears a 
marked resemblance to his father), 
possesses likewise a very great share 
of the family abilities for the fine 
arts. His drawings from subjects 
of antiquity are very chaste, tasteful, 
and accurate; very much in the 
style of his late brother Charles, 
whom he succeeded as historical 
draughtsman to the Society of An- 
tiquaries. Emma, Mrs Stothard’s 
only daughter, possessed a mind 
cultivated by reading and natural 
taste; she never pursued any branch 
of the fine arts, but she was a fa- 
vourite companion with her father, 
with whom she lived till he died. 

Stothard was a most kind and in- 
dulgent husband, and an affectionate 
father to all his children. He encou- 
raged their several pursuits; and 
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always said, with truth, that he en- 


. deavoured to judge of what they did, 


as he would judge the works of an 
indifferent person; neither praising 
nor blaming them as his sons. In- 
deed his commendation and his cen- 
sure were generally given in modera- 
tion ; they were the result of judgment 
unswayed by prejudice or by any 
private motive. Amongst his friends 
and acquaintances, Stothard num- 
bered several of the celebrated per- 
sons of his day. Many of these he 
had outlived; for those who live to 
his age know the sorrow of seein 
most, often all, their early ties mes 
connexions drop around them. He 
used to speak of Northcote, and Mrs 
Lloyd * (formerly Miss Moser, and 
once very celebrated for her oil- 
paintings of flowers), as the two 
oldest remaining academicians ex- 
cept himself on the list; they both, 
I believe, died before him. Though 
Stothard knew so many of the emi- 
nent persons of his time, he never, 
I believe, formed so strict an inti- 
macy with any, as he did with Mr 
Flaxman and Mr Rogers. The death 
of the former alone put a period to 
their friendship; and the poet's 
kindness and regard continued un- 
changing and unchanged to the last 
hour of the painter’s life. - 
Of Flaxman’s genius and worth, 
he ever spoke in the warmest terms 
of admiration. I have heard him 
say that, in his opinion, no sculptor 
of modern times had ever so closely 
approached the great masters of an- 
tiquity; yet he did not deem him, 
as a sculptor, ever likely to become 
popular. He possessed also the 
high merit of himself designing all 
the pieces that he executed with the 
chisel; he drew beautifully. 
Flaxman’s works will indeed ne- 
ver be fully and universally esti- 
mated, till time shall have hallowed 
his genius. His conceptions of his 
subject, his personifications, were all 
of the highest order of poetical de- 
sign. There was a sublimity of sen- 
timent in his works, a simple and 
stern dignity, which, even among 
artists, required a similar intuitive 





* Mrs Lloyd is now almost forgotten; but I have heard Stothard speak very highly of 
her merit as an artist. Angelica Kauffman was also an academician of her day. Stothard 
said of Angelica, that she would have made a beautiful paintress, had she been educated, 


and had studied in a better school of art, 
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feeling, beyond the mere knowledge 
of art, fully to appreciate. Flaxman 
never sacrificed his sense of what 
belonged to his subject to mere ef- 
fect. His was like the severe school 
of classic antiquity; and his genius, 
like that of Greece in its pristine 
reatness, was of a character not 
ormed for his own age alone, but 
to excite the admiration and fix the 
standard of taste in those ages which 
should succeed him in the sculpture 
of England. Flaxman was also a 
scholar ; and the purity and elegance 
of his mind infused itself into all his 
works. Nor was he as a man less 
excellent than as an artist; he was 
truly asingle-hearted being; and the 
meekness with which he bore his 
faculties, his gentleness and affec- 
tion to his family, his pupils, his 
workmen, and to the humblest ser- 
vant in his house, rendered him, 
like one of the patriarchs of old, as 
their common father, who presided 
over all for good, with the utmost 
simplicity of life and conversation. 
Stothard and Flaxman are now both 
dead; I knew them both, and to 
know was to revere them; for they 
were as much above the ordinary 


race of men in the moral perfection 
of their nature, as they were raised 
above them by the achievements of 


their genius. Thus to pay homage 
to their memory, is not only a de- 
lightful task, but one which can 
raise no suspicion ; for who flatters 
the inhabitants of the tomb! Filat- 
tery has a selfish aim, but posthu- 
mous praise is the offering of sin- 
cerity. 

It is almost needless to state that 
the painter whose pencil had been 
so constantly employed in illustra- 
ting the greatest poets and writers 
of his own country, was a lover of 
poetry. Stothard had fine taste in 
literature; and, considering how 
constantly he was engaged in his 
professional pursuits, it is not a 
little surprising to think how much 
he had read; and how extended 
was his knowledge on subjects of 
general reading. I shall never for- 
get the last day I spent with him at 
his own house. He was then past 
seventy; but I never saw him in a 
more delightful frame of mind. His 
deafness, too, on that day, happened 
not to be so bad as it usually was; 
and he enjoyed and sustained the 
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conversation with extraordinary vi- 
vacity. There was.a kindness, a 
cheerfulness blended with serenity, 
in his manner, which, at his date of 
life, it was delightful to witness. It 
was impossible to contemplate it 
without the sincerest feelings of re- 
verence and affection; for no one 
had ever learnt to grow old witha 
better grace than had Stothard. 

He showed us the contents of se- 
veral portfolios filled with his draw- 
ings, designs, views from nature, 
&c., related many little anecdotes 
concerning the circumstances under 
which they had been made, or of 
persons with whom he came in 
contact during their progress. His 
anecdotes were amusing, his obser- 
vations originai,and evinced a mind 
that thought and judged for itself; 
his remarks on books, and on the 
poets he had illustrated, were de- 
rived from no set rules, no current 
opinions; they were the result of his 
own feelings, and of that fine taste 
which in him was intuitive in the 
appreciation of whatever might be 
excellent. I recollect well that, 
whilst showing us a sketch he 
had made of Mrs Burns, the poet’s 
wife, he took occasion, as he often 
did, to speak his exceeding admira- 
tion of Burns; he used to call him 
the poet of nature. I had, many 
years before, once heard him read 
Burns. 

Stothard was a beautiful reader ; 
but not at all in that style which 
passes current for beautiful reading. 
It seemed to me (if I were asked to 
describe what I thought so peculiar 
and so excellent in his delivery ) that 
he read as if not reading at all; 
there was nothing in it artificial; 
not a tone was modulated by effort; 
it was the natural man throwing his 
mind into the subject that engaged 
him, and speaking the thoughts of 
another as if they were his own. In 
subjects of pathos all flowed from 
the heart; and his voice, which was 
deep, had great flexibility, and now 
and then, when his feelings were 
touched, an emotion in it that pro- 
duced a corresponding effect on his 
hearers. 

Some persons, who did not know 
Stothard intimately, or had not stu- 
died him (for he was one of those 
men who are really a subject for 
study with an observant mind), con- 
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sidered him an awfully reserved 
person, and were afraid of him. He 
was unquestionably reserved, and 
very much so in any society where 
he did not feel himself quite at 
home; but it was not the reserve of 
design, far less of pride; it was 
merely from a want of sympathy in 
those about him, to know how to 
touch the key-note of an uncom- 
mon mind ; for Stothard’s was more 
of a ruminating than a reserved 
spirit; he was always thinking, not 
of himself, I am certain, but of some 
subject connected with his books, 
and his designs. His mind was, 
strictly speaking, philosophical in 
its character; hence was he gene- 
rally calm, notwithstanding the deep 
and strong nature of his feelings. I 
once heard his son Charles (who 
revered him, and thought no man 
on earth, as a man, a finer character 
than his father), say—“ It requires 
some very great occasion to make 
my father torget his equanimity, 
but when he does give way to his 
feelings, he is really awful.” 

In his manners, Stothard was in- 
deed a gentleman. In saying this, 
I do not mean to imply that he had 
that precise knowledge of form and 
custom which is the result of an at- 
tentive observance of etiquette. Of 
such he took no heed; but he was 
that gentleman in his manners that 
we feel at once to be such from the 
union of a cultivated mind, a kind 
and beneficent heart, and an unob- 
trusive modesty of disposition; one 
who wishes to give pleasure to 
others, but never to inflict pain. I 
can at this moment recall, as vividly 
as if he were now before my eyes, 
the quiet manner, the smile, and 
the good-humoured welcome with 
which he received you, as he would 
come from the painting to the draw- 
ing room; and, however short your 
call might be, he always endeavour- 
ed to make it agreeable by showing 
you something that he was about, 
or had done, that he thought would 
interest you. 

In his external appearance, he 
certainly neglected the graces; for 
he was exceedingly careless in his 
dress; and his mind, absorbed in 
his pursuits, made him occasionally 
so lost, that he would do the most 
absent things. He was once to dine 
with Mr Rogers, the poet, to meet 
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Mra Barbauld, and, I believe, Ma- 
dame de Staél, during her visit to 
England. Stothard had, on this oc- 
casion, expressed his inténtion, on 
that day, of making himself smart. 
But when he got to the door of Mr 
Rogers, in St James’s Place, feeling 
his throat rather cold, and before 
the portal opened to his rap, he 
chanced to place his band on his 
neck, when he found that he had 
forgotten to put on his cravat. He 
made a hasty retreat, before the 
door was opened, to return home 
for this very necessary part of his 
attire. He did many similar absent 
things. Charles used to relate an 
anecdote of his father’s love of ro- 
mance reading making him forget 
both time and place; it occurred 
whilst his son was a boy of fifteen. 
The youth had been engaged in Mrs 
Radcliffe’s powerful work of “ The 
ltalian.” Stothard took the book 
out of his son’s hand, just before he 
went to bed, to see what sort of ro- 
mance had so bewitched him. The 
next day Charles learnt that his fa- 
ther had been no less absorbed by 
it, and that he had sat up nearly all 
the night, till his candles were burnt 
out, and day dawned in upon him, 
ere he could close the work. Sto- 
thard was a great lover of novels in 
general, and especially of the histo- 
tical romance ; he illustrated very 
beautifully those of Sir Walter 
Scott, whose writings, it is need- 
less to say, he greatly admired. But 
he more than once declared that no 
novelist, in his opinion, of the pre- 
sent day, had afforded so many sub- 
jects for a painter as a friend of his ; 
and he attributed this to the writer 
in question having the power to 
draw with the pencil, as well as to 
write; it was, he said, a proof how 
much the knowledge of one art as- 
sisted another. 

There are many portraits of this 
celebrated artist; but that by Har- 
lowe is unquestionably the best, 
though it was never quite finished ; 
for Stothard was to have given the 
last sitting to that early lost painter, 
on the very day, [ believe, on which 
he died. In Harlowe’s portrait the 
character is finely preserved, and 
brings before our eyes the original 
in the most vivid manner. It was 
painted when Stothard was at that 
date of life when there is in the 
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countenance all the strong expres- 
sion that time renders more marked 
in persons eminently gifted with su- 
‘perior intellect, where we see the 
venerable character of age without 
the slightest touch of its imbecility. 
Chantry’s bust is also a fine like- 
ness, and a most beautiful work of 
art. 

The genius of Stothard, though its 
peculiar distinctions have been oc- 
casionaily noticed in these sketches 
of him, can alone find its adequate 
eulogium in his own works. In them 
it lives and speaks. It may be briefly 
said of the excellences of this great 
painter, that his chief characteris- 
tics lay in the taste and feeling with 
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which he treated his subject, the 
judgment that guided and govern- 
ed both, and, above all, in the 
heights and depths of his boundless 
imagination —an imagination so 
wonderful in itself, so comprehen- 
sive in its exercise, that, as no other 
country has ever yet produced a 
painter who exceeded him in this, 
the highest attribute of genius, so 
may many an age Po away before 
we shall again, if we shall ever, 
number amongst our most illustri- 
ous men his equal as a second Sto- 
thard in the annals of our English 
schools of art. 
* * #* 





OXFORD AND DR HAMPDEN. 


SINCE our notice on this subject, 
Oxford has made a manly effort 
to vindicate herself from the foul 
aspersion of abetting heresy. A 
meeting of Convocation was called, 
for the purpose of proposing to the 
heads of houses that students should 
not be required to attend the Regius 
Professor of Divinity ; the Margaret 
Professor, Dr Fausset’s, lectures, 
being taken as the substitute. The 
mere mention that there was some 
hope of thus freeing the university 
from a dishonour, which must be 
highly injurious to its reputation for 
soundness of doctrine and indepen- 
dence of principle, produced great 
conflux of members from all parts of 
the country. If any evidence could 
be asked of the feeling with which 
the Church of Eagland regarded Dr 
Hampden’s errors, it was most 
amply given by this conflux. Could 
party or personal feelings be sup- 
posed to operate on men who knew 
no more of Dr Hampden personally 
than of any man in the farthest cor- 
ner of the earth, who having given 
up all direct communication with 
the University for many a year, had 
no acquaintance with its parties be« 
yond the newspapers, and who, fixed 
in their various professions in Lon- 
don, or residing on their livings in 
remote nooks of the country, had no 
more inclination for a journey <o 
Oxford, than men generally have to 
Jeave their business and their homes 
to take a long and troublesome travel 
to a place where they had no object 


of their own to answer? The fact, 
that upwards of five hundred gra- 
duates, of whom the much greater 
part were under those circumstancer, 
could be assembled together, at pe- 
culiar personal inconvenience (from 
want of accommodation, &c.), must 
be a sufficient evidence that they 
regarded the decision on the conduct 
of the Professor as of remarkable 
importance to their colleges or to 
the community. It is plain that no 
inducement but a public one could 
have acted at once on se many per- 
sons so widely dispersed, and that 
this inducement existed in the desire 
to purify the University of what they 
regarded as a foul stain, to rescue the 
Church of England froma formidable 
danger, and to save the country from 
that wrath of Providence which espe- 
cially punishesacorruption of Chris- 
tianity. 

The Assembly met. Their object 
was stated, in a manly address by 
the Rev. Vaughan Thomas; and 
then, to the infinite disgrace of the 
few abettors of De Hampden, the 
honest zeal of these five hundred 
divines, scholars, and gentlemen 
was nullified by a vulgar trick of 
authority. The proctors, it seems, 
have a dubious power of forbidding 
avy question to be put. It is obvious 
that the use of such a power, on an 
occasion of persoual character, ex- 
tinguished the character at the same 
time with the question; for no man 
conscious of being able to make a 
defence, ought to shelter himself 
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under a subterfuge. However, so 
it was; the Convocation, by five 
hundred to thirty, declared their 
abhorrence of the Professor’s doc- 
trines, and, by an indignant resolu- 
tion, their sense of the proctors’ 
poor interference. There the matter 
rested for the time. Dr Hampden is 
in possession of the salary and the 
obloquy, and he must be satisfied to 
keep them both together. The two 
proctors, it is presumed, will not be 
greatly disappointed if their active 
use of office, at its last gasp—for 
they could hold it but for a week or 
ten days longer—should attract the 
smiles of power, and a stall or two 
should mark the merits of persons 
who can defy public opinion at the 
proper seasons. 

We must not be supposed to use 
the language of scorn otherwise 
than reluctantly, where members of 
the colleges are concerned ; but, 
from the beginning to the end of 
this singularly repulsive transaction, 
something the very reverse of dig- 
nified stains the whole. The “ pitch- 
touching” process (to use the favou- 
rite parliamentary phrase) has be- 
come extensive, and there are few 


figures in the group who may not 
expect the glance with which gen- 


tlemen regard the “touched.” Our 
surprise is, that Dr Hampden should 
not have felt, from the comr :nce- 
ment, that his acceptance of the 
Brampton preachership was alto- 
gether unsuitable to notions like his 
own—doctrines we must not call 
them—as we suppose that what he 
denies to Scripture he will scarcely 
assume to himself. This lecture 
was founded for the express pur- 
pose of defending the doctrines of 
Christianity against all false inter- 
pretations, violent glosses, and here- 
tical errors. What he has made of 
his task depends not on our testi- 
mony, but on his own. It is in his 
volume, and before every eye. In 
his performance of this office, he 
has, if he knows the common mean- 
ing of the English language, or is 
master of his own meaning, actually, 
from beginning to end, done nothing 
but give interpretations which he 
cannot sustain, and which have 
drawn on him the strongest censure 
of the scholars and divines of the 
Church of England. We say unhe- 
sitatingly, that Dr Hampden, with 
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his notions of divinity, ought to have 
been conscious that he was the very 
last man who could fulfil the in- 
tentions of the founder. However, 
he preached the sermons; and, in- 
stead of the retribution which has 
since been heaped for him, he put 
the L.150 in his pocket. As to his ob- 
taining the chair of Moral Philoso« 
phy, if the few electors were wiser 
men, they would have made a wiser 
choice; and that is all that is worth 
saying on the subject. Butthe Re- 
gius Professorship is a more serious 
affair. Dr Hampden must fully 
know, at least by this time, that his 
notions are totally adverse to the 
opinions received by the Christian 
Church during the last eighteen 
hundred years. He actually pro- 
nounces, that nothing which can be 
proved from Scripture, can be receiv- 
ed as a solid matter of scriptural 
faith ; in other words, that no direct 
deduction from the facts and words 
of Scripture, however unquestion- 
able, can be entitled to be received 
as perfectly true. Anotion as per- 
fectly absurd, untenable, and self- 
coutradictory, as any ever contained 
in the records of human verbiage ; 
the very beau ideal of solemn non- 
sense. He tells us of the sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist, that the 
theory of the sacraments is a “ mys- 
tical notion,” “to be accounted for 
only by the general belief in sagic(/) 
in the early ages of the church.” 
He denies that baptism is the means | ” 
of cleansing the soul, and says ° 
that this idea has also arisen “from 
the belief in magic in the early 
Church,” and that “the definition 
of sacrament given in the catechism, 
is exactly what the sc/olastic theory 
suggests.” Now, what is to be done 
with a man, who, eating the bread 
of the Church, and grasping at as 
much more of its bread as he can 
lay hold of, yet talks such rank op- 
position to the palpable language and 
principles of the Church? As to the 
39 Articles, supposing them to be 
the most arrant heresy, what right 
has any man wholives by the Church, 
and, moreover, struggles hard fur the 
more responsible offices of that 
Church, to pronounce them the 
work of men still too much under 
the trammels of Popery: or “the 
reception of the Athanasian creed, 
the evidence of the triumph of a 
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party in the Church?” Supposing 
all ‘nis cloudy and contradictory 
‘verbiage to be all correct and intel- 
ligible, must we not ask, what busi- 
ness has the man who talks it, to take 
his livelihood from the hands of the 


’ Church? Let him form a Socinian 


' congregation, or an Arian, or a Ma- 
| hometan, and he may mould its 
doctrines and his own as he will. 
But the doctrines of the Church of 
England are already formed,he must 
take them as they are, and if he 
seeks employment in that Church, 
it would be most extraordinary if he 
were suffered to earn its salary by 
doing the very reverse of that 
which he was paid to do. But 
another point, in which we charge 
him with forgetting the natural 
diguity which ought to attach toa 
gentleman and a divine, is his beg- 
ging the University to suspend their 
judgment of his past publications 
until they should hear his “ inaugu- 
ration lecture.” A man of spirit 
would have said, either—“ Gentle- 
mew, lam right and you are wrong;” 
or, “I have been wrong, and hence- 
forth I shall give evidence of having 
seen my error.” Dr Hampden says 
neither the one nor the other; but, 
“ wait—spare me your sentence— 
give me a week or two before con- 
demuation, and you shall hear what 
Ican unsay.” He has unsaid; and his 
inauguration lecture is just as puz- 
zled as his Bampton. He admits 
every doctrine of the Church in 
words; he confounds every one of 
them in explanation. All seems fair ; 
and yet all is strange, dubious, and 
unideaed. A cloud of words is 
thrown around every doctrine; and 
by the help of such phrases, as 
non-affirmative belief —“ dogma,” 
“ scholastic doctrines,” and “ mystic 
theology”—words of profound as- 
pect but of little meaning, as he uses 
them—he manages to get through his 
essay without disclosing the lofty se- 
cret—vwhat heis. Thus he retains the 
chief professorship of theology, and 
enjoys himeelf in the easy conscious- 
ness that, whether Oxford may rail 
or Cambridge may smile—whether 
England may grieve or Popery may 
exult, he is master of a canonry, a 
chair, and L.1500 a-year. But let 
him not venture to attribute the ge- 
neral indignation and resistance to 
a desire to run down the individual 
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by party bickerings, or personal 
disfavour. We know nothing of 
him but from himself—we should 
not distinguish him among any sec- 
tarian coterie existing. What have 
we to do with Oxford bickerings, if 
they exist ?e Probably four hundred 
and fifty, out of the five hundred 
who condemned him in convocation, 
were under precisely the same cir- 
cumstances with ourselves. They 
knew nothing of him as an indivi- 
dual; but, like us, they honoured 
the Church of England—they read 
with astonishment the modification 
given toher high and hallowed doc- 
trines in his books; and with us, ac- 
cordingly, they regarded the writer 
of those books as the last man on 
earth fitted to hold the situation in 
which now, by the favour of the 
Cabinet, he is installed. 

The next step in the process, was 
to prejudge the University in the 
Edinburgh Review. An article, de- 
corously headed ‘‘ The Oxford Ma- 
lignants,” was written, heaping on 
the Convocation the whole voca- 
bulary of the vulgar tongue. They 
were pronounced to be “ conspira- 
tors, fanatics, obscure, factious, au- 
dacious, and unprincipled calumnia- 
tors, slanderers, agitators, persecu- 
tors, &c.,” the head and front of their 
offence being, that they demanded 
that a man who treated the faith of 
their Church with contempt, should 
not hold an office which gave him 
the power of turning his personal 
contempt into public mischief. And 
then, in one effort of the Reviewer’s 
whole wrath and eloquence, they are 
described as “a party made up of 
two elements, the Huphni and Phi- 
nehas school on the one hand, the 
mere low worldly clergy, careless 
and grossly ignorant ministers, not 
of the gospel, but of the aristocracy, 
who belong to Christianity only from 
the accident of its being established 
by law; and of the formalist, ju- 
daizing, fanatics on the other hand, 
who have ever been the peculiar 
disgrace of the Church of England ; 
for those High Church fanatics have 
imbibed, even of fanaticism itself, 
nothing but the folly and the viru- 
lence.” And thus is to be defended 
the man who, whatever may be his 
| ong qualities, and we know too 
ittle of them, either to panegyrize 


or impugn them, has put on record 
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his doubt, if not absolute denial, of 
some of the most important doc- 
trines of Christianity; has palpably 
ridiculed the code by which we re- 
gard the Church of England as de- 
manding the obedience of the peo- 
ple, and to make short work of the 
whole affair, has thrown into such 
scorn as powers like his could ac- 
complish, the creeds and decla- 
rations, which, from the earliest 
ages, have been the safeguard of the 
Christian church against corruption, 
schism and infidelity. We cannot be 
surprised that, while such is the ob- 
ject to be defended, such are the 
means of the defence, that the Re- 
viewer scoffs at English Episcopacy, 
or that he is outrageous at the idea 
of refusing to allow Dissenters of 
every grade admission into the Go-~ 
vernment of Universities endowed 
expressly for the permanence, learn- 
ing, and purity, of a National Church, 
to whose property they never con- 
tributed, nor ever will contribute, a 
shilling; whose principles they have 
uniformly libelled, and whose whole 
system it would be their highest 
triumph to overthrow. 

However, the matter has at last 
come to a decision. The article, 
which has, we hope without suffi- 
cient grounds, for the charge would 
be singularly discreditable, been at- 
tributed to a clergyman of the Es- 
tablished Church, was not made to 
shake the nerves of honest men, and 
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on the 5th of May, the Convocation 
assembled, and took the whole series 
of Dr Hampden’s avowals and re- 
tractations, &c., into their purview. 
The result was, that by a vote of 474 
to 94, or a majority of 380, they de- 
ciared the Professor to be altoge- 
ther undeserving of the confidence 
of the University. “ Quum vero qui 
nunc professor est, scriptis quibus- 
dam suis publici juris factis, ita res 
theologicas tractaverit, ut in hac 

arte nullam ejus fiduciam habeat 

niversitas.” It has been deter- 
mined, that he shall have no voice 
in the appointment of the select 
preachers, ror any reference made 
to him with respect tothem. A de- 
cision which cashiers the professor 
as a governing functionary of the 
divinity schools, How far a man of 
honour or feeling would be inclined 
to retain his barren office, while it 
lay under this public brand, cannot 
be a moment’s question, But Dr 
Hampden has hitherto made no 
other answer than a lawyer’s opi- 
nion, contesting the power of Con- 
vocation to act legally in thus dis- 
qualifying him; an opinion which 
has already been answered by an 
appeal to the statutes, but which, 
whether right or wrong, leaves his 
character as a theologian, a church- 
man, and a gentleman, just in the 
predicament in which it found them. 
The Convocation at least have done 
their duty. 
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BY THE SKETCHER. 


THE PASSAGE. 
As one whose homeward path through darkness lies, 
Emerging from the city’s joyous blaze, 
Feels the chill horror of his lonesome ways, 
Then onward with firm step and purpose hies ; 
For Hope, familiar from his threshold, flies 
To meet him, and through th’ yielding night displays 
The path, with pictures brightening to his gaze, 
His wife, trimm’d hearth, and children’s laughing eyes,— 
So the bereaved awhile in darkness go 
From sunshine through a gloomy vale of tears, 
Till th’ heaven-sped spirit meets the1a in their wo, 
And from their vision lifts the cloud of years. 
Their lost are found. Then onward they proceed 
To their eternal home with better speed. 


LIBERTY. 
I marked her childhood on the breezy hill, 
Her bright locks floating to the morning sky ; 
Joyous she laughed as the wild winds sped by. 
The vision changed. As angel, calm and still 
She sat, God’s book before her. “’Tis His will,” 
She said, and rose, “ His armour I should try ;” 
And forth she fared. Where’er she went her eye 
Kindled desire high duties to fulfil. 


The vision changed. ’ Mid battle’s slaughtered ranks 
She raised awhile the bleeding warrior’s head. 

The foeman struck again. “I give thee thanks,” 
She cried ; ‘‘ Thy victim’s with the glorious dead. 
The body’s worthless if the soul be free.” — 

“Who art thou then ?’’—She answered, “ Liberty.” 


THE FORSAKEN. 
What is it that came o’er her fainting heart, 
Sickening to loathing life ? Oh, is it death ? 
For it doth half suppress the panting breath. 

It is not death; for with new life each part 
That sorrow eats revives to keener smart, 
Twice sensitive. Such life as legend saith 
The Promethean vulture did impart,— 
Exquisite to the pain it nourisheth. 

Her moments hours, hours days, and all unblest. 
Days are sad years; for grief with her doth lie 
Down in her bed, rise with her, and invest 
Whatever meets the touch, the ear, the eye. 
The agonies of death, without its rest, 

Tis hers to know, and feel she cannot die. 


ST CECILIA. 
I marvel not thou art adored a Saint 
Inventress, if indeed that art be thine 
That gives to airy breath a soul divine, 
Holding the voice of earthquake in restraint, 
To pour celestial hymns distinct yet faint. 
Nor marvel if thy pictured image shine 
With inspiration, like some holy shrine 
That eanctifies with heavenly lustre paint. 
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Thy look is as an angel’s, sent abroad 
Through the substantial and spiritual world, 
To gather those who their Creator laud, 

And th’ howling crew into perdition hurl’d, 
That all, as thou shalt move thy hand, may tell 
The joys of heaven or agonies of hell. 


GENIUS. 
Genius Jay folded long in slumber deep, 
And idle phantasies amus’d his brain. 
Though Duty called him up, she call’d in vain, 
Till Love she asked one day to break his sleep. 
Love came. “ Rise up,” quoth he, “be quick, boy, leap.” 
With that he pricked his heart with so sweet pain, 
That up he started both to joy and weep; 
And thenceforth never slept so sound again; 
For Love brought Beauty to his wondering gaze, 
And bad bim shake off sloth, and win the prize. 
Then Genius burst forth into sudden blaze ; 
Soon Duty bless’d his home and enterprise ; 
Th’ old housewife Penury packed her niggard stores, 
And the steward Hymen turned her out of doors. 


GENIUS. 
Quoth Fame to Genius, “ Who's to blame! thy sons 
Lie slumbering upon earth. It moves our ire 
‘hat thus they sleep away thy heavenly fire.”— 
Quoth Genius, “ Penury! she brings them duns 
To vex them up; so they lie close as nuns, 
And hide themselves; and further, their attire 
(Not having wherewithal to buy or hire) 
Bears not the scrutiny pf mid-day suns.” 
“Ts’'t so?” quoth Fame; “then, Genius, take thou Love.” 
’Tis done; they go. Whomever Genius touches 
Love goads their hearts, and up they start and shove 
Old Penury packing, with her rags and crutches ; 
And off they set, like racers for the prize 
That fleeting Love still holds before their eyes. 


THE HORNET. 
Phebe demure, Jay sleeping in her bower, 
A hornet stung her in her gentle breast ; 
Poor Simon absent—pedlar Love she press’d 
T’extract the sting—(he chanc’d to pass that hour) 
He probed the wound ; two poisons now of power 
Diverse, commingled, the fair maid molest ; 
Warlike and gentle things ber dreams possess'd, 
Dragoons, stings, arrows, doves, and marriage dower. 
Fair maidens! whatsoe’er may be th’ emergence, 
If stung, though it were best avoid a hornet, 
Call not Love in; for he’s the worst of surgeons. 
Phebe eloped next morning with a cornet. 
’Twere better for your heart an insect sting it, 
Than that you call in Love to probe and wring it. 


STEAM-VESSEL. 
I saw her when her smoky volumes curl’d 
Over the woods. She paw’d the river tide, 
Aud dash’d the flaky waters far and wide ; 
And as she pass’d her frightful hissings burl’d 
Like some vast monster of a former world, 
Rent by convulsion from a mountain’s side 
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(Its stony sinews with new life supplied), 

Amid a new creation wondering whirl’d. 

The woods are mute; and the late leafy stems 
Are hid as with a murky veil of death. 

But now, the paintress Nature all re-gems, 

And paints with golden tint the monster’s breath ; 
The reign of beauty may not suffer wrong ; 

So the sweet birds resume their cheerful song. 


STEAM-VESSEL. 
Old Homer says that the Phzacian bark 

The aim and purpose of its owner knows, 

And self-moved to al! parts and havens goes ; 

Nor steer’d nor tack’d, as arrow to its mark, 

Cover’d with cloud and vapour; so the lark 

Straight to heaven’s gate soars upward, and then throws 
Herself unheeding through the vapours dark 

That ’twixt her homeward pathway interpose. 

What means the bard? Did his sagacious mind, 

With faculty inventive rarely fraught, 

Leaving all present things as past behind, 

Pierce to the future reach of human thought ? 

Or were Phzacian ships impelled by steam ? 

Truth ever gilds the poet’s pageant dream. 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. 

Wisdom is of her children justified. 

Taste of the tree of knowledge, Satan cries, 
And be as gods. The tempted tastes and dies, 
E’en from that hour is knowledge deified ; 

And the worm human-wisdom, in the pride 

Of man’s sufficiency, scans earth and skies, 
And gazes e’en where angels shroud their eyes, 
And droop their wings subdued, yet glorified. 
There is a wisdom like the star that led 

The wise men with their offerings, in their meek 
Obedience, to the babe in lowly shed, 

To see the strength of godhead in the weak, 
The wisdom of the humble from above, 
Opening the volume of redeeming love. 


MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS THE DAY AFTER CHRISTMAS DAY. 
Ungodly land! and is there such a dearth 

Of evil, that the great ones in their might 

Should set apart, for discord and fell spite, 

The blessed day that gave the Saviour birth? 

Turning the mysteries of holy mirth 

To preparation dire of rancorous fight ! 

Day of goodwill to man, and peace on earth ! 

Sang angels so, and blessed the glorious night, 
When by their flocks the peaceful shophaele lay, 
And rose and bowed them to the heavenly light, 
Then sped rejoicing on their pilgrim way, 

They found the babe, and at the gladsome sight 
Worshipped the Saviour, and departed then, 
Publishing “ Peace on earth, goodwill to men.” 


THE LIAR. 
Come forth, wild moralist, and show thy creed, 
Forging thy nice distinctions between home 
And public virtues. From what musty tome 


Hast thou, that virtue is a lowly weed ? 
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Or rather, from what edict of old Rome, 

The scarlet sorceress that doth largely feed 

On blasphemy and lies, and toss her foam 
Eavenom’d, wherein deadly serpents breed?— 
Upon thy threshold, shines there gospel light, 

If in the public council thou dost rise 

To lie, mistake, misquote, swear black is white ? 
Yea, rather worship’st thou the father o’ lies 
Than God, (and this expediency men will call) ; 
But He will smite thee, O thou whited wall ! 


Vox POPULI. 
Pll hear no more. Think you the people’s brawl 
The voice of God? Consult the sacred page. 
The people imagine a vain thing, and rage, 
They and the rulers, ‘gainst the Lord. Now call 
Your witness history. Read a nation’s fall; 
Now follow we the people’s changeful voice, 
From Hallelujahs to the judgment-hall. 
Whose was it when Barabbas was their choice? 
The rabble’s wills are like the devils that found 
Permitted refuge in the reckless swine, 
That rushing madly down the steep were drown’d. 
O where then shal! we seek the voice divine? 
When two or three are gathered unto prayer, 
The voice of God speaks peace and comfort there. 


XERXES. 
The monarch on his vast array look’d down 

His myriads, and forestall’d a conqueror’s bliss, 

As earth and all it held were surely his; 

The fetter’d sea a vassal to his crown ; 

For the vexed Hellespont had seen his frown. 

A phantom cross’d him. “ Death sole conqueror is,” 
Cried he, and wept. A century hence shail this, 
The countless host, be dust,—men, arms, renown! 
Fool in thy grief as joy. The sea and land 
Vengeance prepare, and mock thy frown and chain. 
Ere days, not centuries pass, a holy band 

Shall with thy myriads strew the burthened plain. 
The poorest Christian lifts a mightier hand ; 

For he amid immortal hosts shall reign. 


FAME. 
And what is Fame ? what to the passing day ? 
A charm that gilds a melancholy hour, 
And breaks into pure light through clouds that lower, 
And fain would chil! the soul in mortal clay. 
But if sweet beauty list the poet’s lay, 
And with her eye benignant guard the flower, 
A mortal plant, touched by celestial ray, 
Then Fame hath wedded Love, and rich the dower. 
Fame, for the future what? The thought that reacheth 
From earth to heaven, and quitting worldly throng, 
Bears with it life’s affections warm, and teacheth, 
For them it lives for ever fresh and strong ; 
The friend’s approval, and the children’s tear; 
The hope that all shall meet that once were dear. 


FAME. 
And what is Fame ? when the closed eye is dead 
To sight of pageantry ; when the cold ear 
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Receives no sound, though loud the trump and clear, 
Is’t like the passing wind in sunshine sped, 
Leaving still bleak, and bare the mountain's head ; 
An idle ’scutcheon o’er a lonely bier ; 

The rose wherein the cankerworm is bred— 

Is Fame no more? Itis. The dead shall hear. 
Our Saviour’s promise, if aright I read, 

That wheresoe’er the gospel should be preach’d, 
There should recorded be one gracious deed ; 
Fame as the soul’s inheritance hath reach’d 
Heaven with it, still enjoy’d—in earth, in heaven, 
Immortal as the soul to which ’tis given. 


THE BELFRY. 
From an old Belfry Tower I looked down 
Upon a churchyard, and anew dug grave, 
O’er which the rank grass with the wind did wave, ° 
Aud show the scatter’d bones and relics brown, 
And round about did rosy childhood play 
At the grave’s brink, and breathe the early breath 
Of pure life in the precincts of decay; 
So “‘in the midst of life we are in death.” 
A text; the comment—Lo! athwart the rust 
Of the barr’d casement old had spiders spread 
Their web, with dried flies matted, and thin dust 
Of generations of the withering dead. 
Still insects sport where ruin oft hath been, 
Because the spoiler lurks within unseen. 


DANGER. 
How many times have I been near to death ! 
How many times hath death been near to me, 
When I th’ uplifted weapon might not see! 

And once I stood aghast, and out of breath, 

Upon a slippery ledge (a gulf beneath 

Lay of dark precipice and foaming sea); 
Grasping a weed, I sprang, and I was free; 

And straight bethought me how the Psalmist saith 
Man is a thing of nought. In trance profound 

I stood, till better scripture to me sent, 

Taught me a sparrow falleth not to ground 
Without the will of God; then on I went 

Praying for grace, that I might safely rest 

Beneath his eye who loveth, watcheth best. 


THE WARRIOR’S GRAVE. 
Where shall the warrior rest, but on the battle plain, 
Where with his gushing blood the field of death was won? 
Where should the warrior lie, but where his deeds were done? 
Though o’er his hasty grave pomp pour no funeral strain, 
Yet shouts of victory ring a requiem to the slain. 
Where should the warrior lie, but where his course was run? 
He needs no marble tomb—escutcheons are but vain. 
Glory gilds every grave that lies beneath the sun. 
He did not die in vain; nor shall he pass away, 
Hid ina silent vault, and deck’d with painted wo; 
But the free winds, they may come and kiss his living clay 
In the corn upon his grave, that is waving to and fro. 
When the blast of war he heard, he was ready aye to die, 
And when angels blow the trump, he will not mouldering lie. 
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WINTER. 
I wander’d to the forest, to discern 
The goodness Nature giveth every where. 
In sooth twas winter, and the trees all bare. 
“* Cold- hearted season!” quoth I—* harsh and stern!” 
The branches moved, and methought whisper’d, “ Learn 
Even blessings seem not always what they are; 
Our hoary heads they mark not age nor care. 
Why does the hoar-frost pencil white the fern? 
The silver garlands, thrown from tree to tree, 
Grace but our holiday ; our working suit 
Are summer leaves. Close hid we toil, for we 
Are Nature’s work-folk, to bear flower and fruit. 
’Tis now, like you, our social rest we know, 
And intertwining visits to and fro.” 


WINTER SCENE. 

The silvery frost hath spangled every spray, 
And nicest pencillings mark every bough, 

That shoots or bends in azure lustre now, 

In rival whiteness to the blossom’d May. 

In mellow light the white-faced cattle stray, 

And tints of amber streak the new cut mow; 
And care sits lightly upon every brow, 

As in the sunshine of a summer day. 

And whence the charm? Proud Beauty long hath fled ; 
Charity walketh now the field and plain, 

And brightness rises where her footsteps tread ; 
Glad children run to her from cot and Jane 

To see her bless the kine, the aged, the poor, 
And give good largess from the old church door. 


BEAUTY—NATURE—WINTER. 

Beauty and Nature quarrell’d on a day— 

Twin sisters they. Beauty went off with Art, 

And wondrous things they did in town and mart, 
Till Art grew vain. Then at the proud display, 
Shock’d with her sanction, Beauty stole away— 
To Nature came; she press’d her to her heart 
Warmly, though in her wounded friendship’s smart 
Cold Winter she had begg’d with her to stay. 

The sisters now, loath to dismiss a guest 

That merry was withal, Employment found, 

And taught him how to smile and look his best, 
And made him dresser of their forest ground, 

To clear the paths, and sweep them with his storms. 
Since then this annual duty he performs. 


THE OLD AND NEW YEAR. 
I saw an old man, that his budget threw 

Down on the ground, and ’gan his shoulders shake, 

As with that burden they did sorely ache. 

“Tis time we part,” quoth he; “ old friend, adieu! 

Load full of cares, and pleasures very few, 

Befits a younger back the burthen take.” 

With that came one, that seem’d to merry-make, 

And straight the budget to his shoulders flew. 

“ Thou canst not shake it off before thy time,” 

Quoth that old man, and Jaugh’d; “ and now though light, 
*Twill heavier grow as up the hill you climb.” 

He spake, and faded as he spake from sight. 
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Heir to his pack, the younger did but flout, 
Rang merry bells, and danced the old one out. 


POETS. 

“ The schoolmaster’s abroad ;’”’ then let him teach 
Our children scholars how to read and write, 
Cypher, and square, and sum—to walk by sight 
Warily ’midst the throngs that overreach— 

To walk by faith! that will he scarcely preach. 
The parish parson there would beat him quite ; 
Nor seemeth it the knowing wrong from right 
Has much to do with learning parts of speech. 
Who then shall teach the heart? Next the divine 
Gospel, they, not with uninspired pen 

Perhaps, who lift our manhood till it shine 

With virtue’s light and intellectual ken. 

Oh! I would praise the old Greek satirist’s * line— 
Masters for children; poets are for men! 


TIME. 
Time painted an old man—silly conceit! 
Gifted with wings—yet age is ever slow— 
And with a scythe, as if old men should mow. 
Time, they say, gallops; and if so, discreet 
Should be the rider that would keep his seat 
(Runaway steeds full oft their masters throw), 
Use curb and martingale, and teach to go 
An ambling pace, and check his fiery heat. 
Time, therefore, is like to a wild colt, 
Which, taken by the forelock, you may tame, 
And lead to stall; but if he chance to bolt, 
What’s lost is lost, and hope not to reclaim. 
Safe is the forelock,ne’er the fetlock trust, 
Lest first he kick, then roll you in the dust. 


: SHELTER. 
I thank thee, Ruysdael, for this simple scene— 

Two lowly cots, fenced from a waste of moor, 

A little plot, not rich in stock or store— 

Yet two or three sheep dot the partial green. 

Warm are life’s charities within the screen 

Of those domestic trees. From door to door 

A pathway leads ; a faithful dog before 

The glad returning cottar, too, is seen 

Hastening, with upraised neck and outstretch’d paws, 
And look intelligent of home hard by. 

Without, cloud-gathering evening closer draws 

The curtain around sweet humanity, 

Still unforgotten ‘midst a wilderness ; 

For where man builds a shelter, Heaven will bless. 


THE DECOY. 

One sat among the old sepulchral stones 

Of a lone churchyard, underneath the yew, 

That did the ground with its brown scattering strew, 
Small emblems of decay, like dead men’s bones, 
And there held converse with the passing crones, 
(He seem’d some hoary villager to view). 

If any from the path he slily drew, 

Breaking his tardy speech, with aches and moans, 
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“ Blest be the hands,” quoth he, “ that did my task, 

Planting this yew, whose stout cross-bows have sent 

Full many to their graves.” Thereat the mask 

Fell from his face; his icy fingers bent, 

Grasp’d the old crones, They cried, with faltering breath, 

“ Who art thouthen?” He grinn’d, and answer’d “ Death!” 


THE PORTRAIT. 
As Beauty for her piguve sat one day, 
Affection slyly took the page’s part, 
And mix’d the colours for the painter’s art, 
By what strange alchymy I dare not say. 
Tints of the rainbow’s hue and lucid ray 
From eyes, lips, cheeks, and breathings of the heart, 
Till the poor painter ’gan with wonder start 
To see life breathing in his pencil’s play. 
* Immortal be the work,” criedhe. “ Not 80,” 
Affection whisper’d. “ Must not Beauty die ? 
Wherefore these colours have a charm’d glow, 
And when we fade, will fade—when dead, will fly 
From earth perhaps,” said he. “ All love, all grace 
Die but to bloom, transferr'd to happier place.” 


THE PAINTER. 
He that built up this world for man and beast, 
And made it beautiful, he made the eye, 
That none his gracious bounty might deny, 
That all might worship, greatest and the least. 
He gave the painter mind, that, Nature’s priest, 
He should go forth, and bid the passers by 
Behold in all things that around them lie— 
The temple of God, that glory be increased. 
I thank thee, Lord, that underneath this hand 
Mountains have risen, green vales and forests grown. 
E’en now, as these ideal clouds expand, 
Feign’d ministers from out thy golden throne, 
The maker of a mimic world | stand, 
Adoring thy creation through my own. 


PARTING AND MEETING. 

As on th’ extreme verge of a sunny plain 
Thorn-tangled rocks the pleasant stream divide, 
Whose parted waters rush on either side 
In restless wanderings till they meet again; 
So was their earliest life of love; in pain 
They parted, and their course was vex’d and wide. 
Yet still they met, like to that faithful tide, 
Indissolubly one, yet seeming twain ; 
And when they met, into one being pour’d 
Two souls, an undivided pair, and blest, 
Like the fond waters to one life restored, 
Seeking their ocean in the golden west, 
Sped to their home, eternal, unexplored, 

here Love, all perfect, welcomed them to rest. 
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Tuat England has now taken up 

the trade of propagandism, by which 
France long brought such incalcu- 
lable miseries upon Europe, is now 
not only certain from their actions, 
but admitted by our rulers them- 
selves. Lord Palmerston has said 
in the House of Commons that it 
was for the interest of England to 
establish liberal governments in the 
adjoining states, and therefore they 
had concluded the Quadrupartite 
_ Alliance; and since it had proved 
not adequate to beat down the 
Spaniards, they had resolved upon 
openly giving them maritime as- 
sistance along the coasts. They did 
the same thing in Flanders, and 
thereby partitioned the kingdom of 
the Netherlands, and conferred half 
the dominions of their old ally ona 
revolutionary monarch. They did 
the same thing in Portugal, and 
thereby imposed a revolutionary 
yoke on the unwilling Portuguese 
people. They are doing the same thing 
now in Spain, and thereby keeping 
alive a civil war, attended with un- 
exampled horrors and suffering 
throughout all the north of the Pen- 
insula, What more unjust, tyran- 
nical, or atrocious deeds did the 
French Directory commit when 
their revolutionary propagandism 
drew down on them the deserved 
hostility of Europe? They revo- 
lutionized Flanders; so have we. 
They nourished a civil war in Swit- 
zerland; we have done the same 
in Portugal. They spread the seeds 
of liberal principles through the 
states of Italy, and devastated its 
beautiful plains by hostile armies. 
And we have done worse; we 
have let loose, not the dogs, but the 
furies of war on the Spanish Penin- 
sula, and overwhelmed its smiling 
valleys with an inundation of hor- 
rors worse than the imagination of 
Danté had feigned, or the Jacobins 
of Paris executed. 

We have seen what conduct of 
this sort occasioned to France: we 
have been the instruments under 
Providence of its righteous punish- 
ment. Year after year the system 
of propagandism went on. It was 
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loudly proclaimed by the Jacobin 
rulers, as it is now by our Reform 
Ministers, that it was for their inte- 
rests to establish liberal govern- 
ments in the adjoining states. And 
was war the result? Did France 
enjoy in quiet and peace the fruit 
of its revolutionary injustice? Was 
she permitted to sit down in tran- 
quillity herself while she sent the 
dagger into the bosom of every 
other people within her reach? 
Was she not, on the contrary, in- 
volved in a career of foreign ag- 
gression, to which no limit could be 
placed, and compelled, in order to 
maintain the fruits of early injus- 
tice, to persevere to the end in a 
course of external conquest? For 
long this course of iniquity conti- 
nued; for long the Imperial eagles 
were fanned only by the gales of 
triumph. No limit appeared to be 
possible to the course of revolution- 
ary injustice. But what was the 
end of these things? Did not the 
Roman poet say with truth of the 
affairs of nations, as well as indi- 
viduals,— 

Sezpe mihi dubiam traxit sententia men- 

tem 
Curarent superi terras, an nullus ines- 
set 

Rector, et incerto fluerent mortalia casu. 
Abstulit hune tandem Rufiui poena tu- 


multum, 

Absolvitque Deos—jam non ad culmina 
rerum 

Injustos crevisse queror—tolluntur in 
altum 


Ut lapsu graviore ruant ? 


And do we suppose that we are 
tO be an exception to the same ex- 
ternal lawe? Is England, secure in 
her sea-girt isles, to carry the fire- 
brand and the dagger with impunity 
into every adjoining state, and never 
to feel the just measure of retalia- 
tion in her own bosom? Is a non- 
intervening administration, which 
professes so tender a regard for the 
liberty and independence of every 
other nation,—which pretends to 
hold in utter horror any interference 
in the internal concerns of another 
state, or coercion of its inhabi- 
tants in their choice of a government 
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for themselves,—to be permitted for 
ever to aliment a sanguinary and 
atrocious civil war in the bosom of 
its ancient allies? Are the British 
people never to feel the unutterable 
evils which they have permitted 
their Reform rulers to inflict on 
other states, and enjoy all the bless- 
ings of peace and prosperity under 
their own fig-tree, while they dis- 
tract their old comrades in war with 
revolutionary passions, and, by insi- 
dious aid rendered to one of the 
factions, hinder the people from ex- 
ercising their free choice in the 
formation of their government? 
Let us not deceive ourselves; such 
things neither can nor ought to go 
unpunished. We have voluntarily 
plunged into the same system of 
revolutionary aggression and insi- 
dious propagandism as France, and 
we must look for the same fruit to 
our labours. The time will come 
when the monstrous injustice, ag- 
gression, and perfidy of the last five 
years will recoil on our own heads 
—when the old and undying jea- 
lousy of other nations at our ma- 
ritime superiority will provoke, un- 
der darker auspices, another arm- 
ed neutrality—when no Pitt will be 
atthe helm to dissipate the cloud by 
the wisdom of his councils, and no 
Nelson at the head of its fleets to 
strike dead the enemy by the light- 
ning of his arm—when, instead of 
being supported by the conscious- 
ness of a just, we shall be weighed 
down to the earth by the shame of 
an unjust cause—when, in place of 
sbearing on our flag the ensigns of 
freedom and honour, we shall be 
overshadowed by the streamers of 
rebellion and tyranny—when the 
cannon of Antwerp will seem the 
knell of our fleet, and the blood of 
Navarre will call for vengeance on 
our heads. 

That the northern powers are un- 
alienably separated from our cause 
—that Russia and Prussia are only 
waiting for the favourable moment 
to make an attempt on our naval 
supremacy, and wrest India from 
our arms—that France is joyfully 
watching the growing disgust at our 
external conduct, and preparing, 
when the time comes, to join in the 
general crusade which is to assert 
the freedom of the seas, and avenge 
the maritime wrongs of three centu- 
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ries—that America will gladly join 
her forces to the general league, to 
beat down her old and formidable 
competitors in the carrying trade— 
may be considered as certain. Ex- 
amine the foreign writers. There is 
not one of any nation, character, or 
shade of opinion, French, German, 
Russian, Spanish, or American; Doc- 
trinaire, Republican, Royalist, or 
Jacobin, to whom our maritime su- 
premacy is not an object of horror. 
On that subject, and that alone, 
Thiers is agreed with Lacretelle, 
and Guizot with Chateaubriand. 
Of all the illusions under which the 
nation labours, there is none so 
complete as this. Of all the foun- 
dations on which our external secu- 
rity rests, there is none so utterly 
unstable as the idea that we are 
any thing but an object of aversion 
to foreign states. 

Wherefore, it will be said, all this 
alarm? Are we not in a period of 
profound peace? Is not trade pro- 
sperous, manufactures thriving, 
money overflowing ? Is not the re- 
venue rising, taxation declining, ex- 


‘ports and imports increasing? When 


were our cities so busy, our millions 
80 well employed, our fields so smil- 
ing? True. But has no nation, while 
pursuing a guilty and unjust career, 
been brought up in like manner in 
heedless security to the very edge of 
perdition ? Were they not eating and 
drinking, marrying, and giving in 
marriage, when the waters of the 
Flood were beginning to rise? Were 
they not feasting and rioting in the 
palace of Belshazzar when the hand- 
writing on the wall announced that 
they were weighed in the balance 
and found er om | ? Was not Athens 
reposing in fancied security when 
the flames of Aigospotamos delivered 
them over to the arms of Lysander ? 
Had not Rome recently witnessed 
the triumph of Aurelian over Zeno- 
bia and all the forces of the East 
when the Goths were ferried over, 
never to recede, across the waters of 
the Danube? In what fancied repose 
and boundless security were the 
whole nations of Europe sunk when 
the tempest of the French Revolu- 
tion was let loose upon the earth! 
Was not Prussia constantly growing 
in population, territory, manufac- 
tures, and revenue, up to the moment 
when the catastrophe of Jena at once 
3E 








sunk them in an abyss of misery? 
and Napoleon framing schemes of 
universal dominion, of the throne of 
Constantinople and Oriental con- 

tiest, when the frozen gales were 
beginning to blow which were to 
drive him before their icy breath to 
the rock of St Helena? Was not the 
power of the triumphant Tory Ad- 
ministration deemed unassailable, 
and the constitution 6f England eter- 
nal, when the fatal discontents were 
gathering strength in the nation 
which terminated in the Reform 
tempest? It is not in the present 
tranquillity or apparent security of 
a nation that we are to discern the 
shadows which coming events cast 
before ; but in the evidence of their 
councils, the justice of their mea- 
sures, the foresight of their Govern- 
ment, and the spirit of their people. 
And if they are awanting in these 
vital particulars; if their councils 
are unsteady or revolutionary, their 
measures unjust and aggressive, 
their Government inconsiderate and 
unforeseeing, their people selfish and 
infatuated, the public danger is only 
the greater that it is not generally 
perceived, and the chances of irre- 

arable ruin only the more alarm- 
i , that no provision has been made 
to ward it off. 

Even supposing that these views 
are surcharged with gloomy colours, 
and that no immediate danger threat- 
éns in the political horizon, still it 
cannot be supposed that an unbound- 
ed course of peeevesity awaits this 
country, that the evil days are never 
to afrive to its inhabitants. Wars 
and jealousies will and must arise; 
the march of intellect, so far from 
having made any diminution in the 
number of the causes of division, has 
fearfully augmented them, by bring- 
ing the rival interests and passions 
of the masses on both sides to bear 
on public affairs. Republican states 
ever have been, and ever will be the 
most warlike, because the interests 
and ambition of numerous bodies are 
there enlisted on opposite sides. If 
Europe is retidered essentially de- 
mocratic, by the organic changes in 
progress amongst us and the states 
we have revulutionized, the contests 
in which its popular states will be 
engaged will, in all probability, be 
more dreadful, when they do arise, 
than any in which they have hitherto 
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beén involved. They will no —_ 
be the strife of kings or the rivalry 
of their ministers ; but the stern ven- 


geance of numerous bodies who have 


suffered grievous injuries from each 
other; the mortal struggle of Rome 
and Carthage, which all the citizens 
of both republics felt could not be 
extinguished but by the ruin of one 
of the combatants. 

Then what provision has been 
made or exists for the serious strife 
with conservative Europe, which our 
revolutionary aggressions and insi- 
dious intervention have so strongly 
provoked, and our long prosperity 
and glorious renown are so likely to 
render universal? Having thrown 
down the gauntlet to the whole con- 
servative powers of Europe, in other 
words, all its potentates, excepting 
the rickety revolutionary dynasties 
we have set up in Belgium, Spain, 
and Portugal, what provision have 
we made for the conflict? Have we, 
like republican Rome, taught every 
citizen the use of arms, and reared 
up a people which could never. be 
subdued, till its whole male inhabi- 
tants were destroyed ? Have we, like 
revolutionary France, made a levy of 
fifteen hundred thousand men for the 
conflict; and is all our empire, like 
the territory of that blood-stained 
republic, converted into a vast ar- 
senal for war? These, our predeces- 
sors in republican ambition or revo- 
lutionary aggression, went to work 
like men in the perilous enterprise in . 
which they had engaged: if they were 
determined ‘‘ to disturb the peace of 
all the world,” they were at least 
prepared “to rule it when it was 
wildest.” But when we began otir 
propagandist principle; when we 
carried the tricolor into Belgiim, 
and nourished a frightful civil war 
in Spain and Portugal, we made no 
provision whatever for the natural 
consequences of these measures. We 
neither amassed treasures, nor raised 
armies, nor equipped fleets. We 
flattered ourselves we should be al- 
lowed to carry on a “ quiet little 
agitation” in all the adjoining states, 
without disturbing the peace of our 
own: to devastate with fire and 
sword all the countries who were 
formerly our allies; but never sée an 
enemy’s flag in our own territories. 
Can these things be? Ought they to 
be, under the government of a right- 
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eous Providence? We tell the peo- 

ple of England, that the day of reck- 

—s will yet come, and a woful 
\j 


day it will be : we perceive the signs 
of its approach only the more clear- 
ly, that the inconsiderate multitude 
repose securely in the belief that the 
time of all danger from external 
power is over, from the march of in- 
tellect and the spread of republican 
ideas. 

If you ask a partisan of Govern- 
ment what preparation has been 
made to meet the storm which our 

ropagandist efforts in Western 

urope must sooner or later cause 
to burst on our heads, he will 
answer that the nation never was 
so powerful; that our population 
is advancing in every part of the 
empire with extraordinary rapidity ; 
that our exports are seventy-six, 
and our imports forty-eight mil- 
lions; that commerce is active, 
speculation abundant ; that railroads 
are every where forming, and joint- 
stock companies universally set on 
foot; that our artisans are in full 
employment, and our husbandmen 
contented in their fields. That great 
resent prosperity pervades the 
and (whether founded on a secure 
basis or not time will show) is 
indeed certain; but these appear- 
ances are suited to a period of pro- 
found peace ; and afford but slender 
gooey for a warlike struggle. 
f we go to war with Russia, 
Prussia, and France, it will be 
neither our joint-stock companies 
nor our railroads which will avert 
‘the public danger, and hurl back 
from the Channel the combined 
fleets of Europe. Herein, therefore, 
lies the extraordinary infatuation of 
the present times, which strikes us 
as in an eminent degree fraught 
with future danger; that while our 
external language is unconciliatory, 
our external conduct, at least to all 
lesser states whom we can reach, 
is ambitious, faithless, oppressivé, 
and injurious; our internal habits, 
speculations, and scale of taxation 
are suited for a period of profound 
peace, and adapted only for a na- 
tion which sedulously avoids inflict- 
ing any injury on its neighbours. 
Read the democratic journals ; they 
are furious against Russia, indig- 
* nant against Government for not 
éngaging in a crusade for the rée- 
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storation of ‘Poland, and clear for 
a peremptory demand of the abo- 
lition of all duties on the Danube, 
and opening of the Hellespont to 
the armed vessels of all nations. 
But if any proposal is made to 
increase the taxes or augment the 
army or navy, the necessary ante- 
cedent or concomitant of such a 
policy, they are still more indig- 
nant, and exclaim against the mon- 
strous and unnecessary warlike 
establishment which is maintained. 
Such expectations and ideas are in- 
consistent ; they cannot co-exist. If 
we will take up the system of de- 
mocratic propagandism after France 
has laid it down, and devastate our 
allies with an interminable civil war, 
let us at least be prepared, like 
resolute though iniquitous men, to 
bear the burdens and face the dan- 
gers which it necessarily induces, 
If, on the other hand, we are anxi- 
ous to withdraw from strife and 
enjoy in external tranquillity the 
period which is to witness our in- 
ternal regeneration, then let us at 
once, and in good faith, abandon 
our insidious support of the demo- 
cratic bloodthirsty faction of other 
nations, and cease to think it neces- 
sary to impose upon every state 
within our reach a liberal tyranny 
at the point of the bayonet. 

Let us, then, in anticipation of a 
collision, which may possibly be 
postponed for some years, but must, 
sooner or later, arise between our 
democratic rulers and the conser- 
vative powers of Europe, take a 
survey of the resources which are 
at the command of the nation for 
such a contest, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in his financial statement on open- 
ing the budget on May 9, 1836, 
stated the revenue of the empire at 
L.46,000,000; and the charges of 
the debt and consolidated fund at 
somewhat above L.30,000,000. The 
surplus available towards the reduc- 
tion of the debt, after providing for 
the charges of the West India )oah, 
and staking the proposed reduc- 
tions in the newspaper duties, was 
only 1L.660,000. The debt is 
L.770,000,000. Practically speaking, 
therefore, we have no sinking fund ; 
for a few hundred thousands a- 
year is evidently no fund at all for 
that purpose, after twenty-one years 
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of unbroken peace. Here, then, is 
the first leading feature of our po- 
litical situation,—that we have no 
sinking fund. Mr Pitt left us at 
his death a sinking fund of ten mil- 
lions. It had grown up to fourteen 
millions at the conclusion of the 
war; but now it may be considered 
as to all practical purposes de- 
stroyed, and the nation must sit 
down for ever with seven hundred 
and seventy millions of debt, and 
eight-and-twenty millions annually 
to pay as its interest. The public 
revenue is about forty-six millions, 
of which nearly two-thirds are ab- 
sorbed in the charges of the debt. 
It is easy to see to what this lamen- 
table financial situation of the nation 
is owing. The power of the demo- 
cratic classes in the House of Com- 
mons has become so inordinate that 
no fixed system of finance is prac- 
ticable, and the measures of go- 
vernment are ruined by that “ igno- 
rant impatience” and disregard of 
every thing but present relief, which 
is the invariable characteristic of the 
masses of mankind. The very last 
budget has afforded decisive evi- 
dence that Government are noways 
emancipated from their blind demo- 
cratic taskmasters; for out of a dis 
posable surplus of L.1,600,000 
a-year they were compelled to 
surrender no less than L.600,000 to 
their formidable allies, in the form 
chiefly of a remission of the taxes 
on what they call knowledge, but 
which in truth is falsehood and ma- 
lignity ; leaving, when the charges 
of the West India loan were taken 
into account, only L.660,000 a-year 
to meet a debt of L.770,000,000 ! 
The army is now reduced to so 
inconsiderable a scale that it may be 
considered as almost totally power- 
less in a national point of view. 
About 96,000 men are scattered 
over the immense extent of the 
British empire, of whom 20,000 are 
—— in Ireland to prevent a re- 
- bellion from breaking out among 
the grateful receivers of Catholic 
emancipation ; 20,000 in Canada and 
the West Indies, to stifle the seeds 
of revolt consequent on achieved 
slave emancipation, and anticipated 
equalization of timber duties; and 
20,000 are buried in India, to over- 
- awe the native army, and hinder the 
discontents consequent on the nig- 
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gardly reduction of its pay from 
tearing that splendid dominion from 


our empire. Not thirty thousand 
men remain for Great Britain and 
the fortified ports in the Mediter- 
ranean; a force less considerable 
than the Grand Duchy of Warsaw 
or Bavaria could at a moment's 
warning bring into the field. To 
save the people from slavery, and 
the empire from destruction, no 
possible efforts of Government could 
now assemble above fifteen thou- 
sand British soldiers at any point of 
Europe, Asia, or America! It is 
with this force that our insane de- 
mocratic journals would -have us 

rovoke the hostility of Russia, 

russia, and Austria, who could, 
without difficulty, bring three hun- 
dred thousand admirable troops into 
the field. And it is with such prepa- 
ration for a revolutionary contest 
that we have actually taken off the 
mask and begun hostilities to beat 
down the freeborn peasantry of 
Spain to a vile slavery at the feet of 
the urban revolutionists of the 
southern parts of the Peninsula! 
Such is the admirable foresight and 
sagacious wisdom of the Govern- 
ment of the masses ! 

But the navy, it will be said, is the 
real strength of England; the wooden 
walls are its true fortifications ; while 
they are undecayed, no weakness in 
our military strength or financial re- 
sources need give us any uneasiness. 
—Softly—Is the navy undecayed? 
Could we fit out now the fleets 
which carried the thunder of our 
arms to the Nile and Trafalgar? In 
the small remnant of that once glo- 
rious establishment, indeed, we firm- 
ly believe that skill, and valour, and 
patriotism exist worthy of the days 
of Rodney and Nelson; but what is 
the size of the fragment which de- 
mocratic stinginess has suffered to 
remain of the wooden walls of Eng- 
land? Twelve or fifteen ships of 
the line are in commission, and twice 
as many frigates, to face the navies 
of Europe, whom our revolutionary 
inroads into other States may any 
day array against our independence. 
With great difficulty, and as a pro- 
digious exertion, Government this 
Session prevailed on their Radical 
ruler to allow an addition of 5000 
men to be made to the sailors of the 
Royal Navy. Why, if they-bad pro- 
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osed an addition of 50,000 it would 
ave been hardly adequate to pre- 

serve us from most serious danger, 
in the revolutionary course of pro- 
pagandism into which we have 
blindly, and with no sort of prepa- 
ration, had the infatuation to rush. 
Sir Edward Codrington told us lately 
in Parliament, that he recently saw 
twenty-five ships of the line in the 
Baltic, manned and ready for sea, in 
the Russian harbours. We should 
be glad to know what would come 
of our democratic transports, if these 
five-and-twenty ships of the line 
were some morning to make sail for 
the German ocean, and pick up on 
their way twenty-five more from the 
harbours of Copenhagen and Carls- 
crona, and cast anchor off the mouth 
of the Thames. 

Meeting us with our own language, 
would not they be able to say, with 
at least as much truth as we have 
done, that it was for “ their inte- 
rest”’ not to allow a democratic re- 
gime to prevail in this country ; that 
the monstrous anerchy of Ireland 
could no longer be endured by the 
adjoining states, and that the focus 
whence revolutionary doctrines were 
incessantly impelled into other states 
could no longer be permitted to ex- 
ist? How could we, who sailed into 
the harbour of Navarino, and burnt 
the Turkish fleet during profound 

eace, to stop the bloodshed of the 
orea which the Porte was unable 
to put down, complain if a similar 

step was taken to extinguish, by a 

grand conflagration at Plymouth, the 

anarchy of Ireland, which half a cen- 
tury of ineffectual efforts have shown 
we are unable to allay ? How could 
we, who blockaded the Scheldt and 
besieged Antwerp, to give the finest 
harbour in Europe to a democratic 

ower, remonstrate against a simi- 
ar course being adopted by the com- 
bined French and Russians, in order 
to place the arsenal of Woolwich at 
the disposal of the Conservative 
forces of Europe? How could we, 
who partitioned the kingdom of the 

Netherlands, in defiance of the Treaty 

of Vienna, and gave the malecontent 

persion to a revolutionary monarch, 

e surprised if the northern powers 
were to propose to “ arbitrate” in 
the eterna! diseensions between Eng- 
land and Ireland, by handing over 

the emerald isle; with its eight mil- 
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lions of souls, as a separate a panage 
to King Dan? Or have = who 
for four years have kept alive a 
frightful civil war in Spain and Pore 
tugal, because it was for “ our ing 
terest” to be surrounded by states 
with liberal institutions, any reason 
to suppose that we are to enjoy for 
ever a monopoly of selfish interfe- 
rence, or to be surprised, if fifty 
thousand foreigners are landed to 
foment the divisions or consolidate 
the institutions of the British domi- 
nions? It is easy to find a Conser- 
vative cant which would be just as 
plausible in defence of such acts of 
aggression as our revolutionary 
cant to palliate our monstrous fo- 
reign iniquity during the last six 
years has been; and if the evil days 
thus come upon us, where, we beg 
to know, are the elements of suce 
cessful resistance to be found ? 
Experience has recently taught 
us, in the attempt to raise the five 
thousand men for the Royal Navy, 
how extremely difficult it is to pro- 
vide any increase for the public ser« 
vice on a sudden emergency; im- 
pressment will not be tolerated by 
the emancipated sons of freedom, 
and where, we again ask; are we to 
find sailors to combat the sixty or 
eighty ships of the line which Rus« 
sia, France, and Denmark could at 
a month’s warning combine in the 
British Channel? It is easy to say 
the resources of the kingdom are 
undecayed, the countrymen of Nel- 
son will never want defenders; but 
we here tell the people of England 
that they, just as well as. other na- 
tions, stand in need of organization 
and foresight, in order to provide an 
efficient system of defence; and 
that without such foresight, which; 
with our present preponderance of 
democratic shortsightedness, it is in 
vain to expect in the Lower House, a 
calamity may ensue which may at 
once prostrate the empire, as that of 
Aigospotamos did the maritime 
power of Athens, by bringing the 
hostile fleets to the mouth of our 
harbours, and thereby interposing 
between the parent state and its im- 
mense colonial possessions. And if 
the Thames, the Severn, the Mersey, 
and the Clyde, are blockaded by the 
combined fleets of Russia, Denmark, 
France, and Holland, we should be 
glad to know how the millions of 
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Middlesex, Staffordshire, Lancashire, 
and Lanarkshire would be able to 
exist for three months; or what it 
would avail Great Britain that she 
ruled an hundred million of Hindoos 
in the East, if a victorious hostile 
fleet was to cast anchor at the Nore? 
‘Of all powers, a maritime state hav- 
ing great and distant colonial posses- 
sions is most easily prostrated by a 
decisive stroke at the centre of its 
resources, because it may be reduced 
to starvation and irrevocably de- 
stroyed before the news even of the 
critical state of the heart can reach 
the extremities of the empire. 

And is our colonial empire so very 
loyal and contented ; are dissatisfac- 
tion and jealousy, resentment and 
indignation so thoroughly banished 
from its wide circle, that we could 
rely with certainty upon deriving 
aid from these distant possessions, if 
the parent isle were hard pressed 
by a combination of enemies? Is 
Ireland so thoroughly pacified; are 
its millions so completely united ; is 
religious dissension so effectually 
banished, and gratitude for conces- 
sion so universal, that there would 
be no danger of any portion of its 
population joining the enemy? Has 
the country been so effectually 
pacified since the days of Wolfe 
Tone; have the efforts of O’ Connell 
and the priests been so uniformly 
directed to sopite ancient divi- 
sions, and diffuse an attachment to 
the English alliance, that the two 
hundred thousand united Irishmen 
who he tells us were arrayed 
in regiments and companies await- 
ing the approach of the tri-coloured 
flay, are no longer to be apprehend- 
ed? Or if the Catholics are, not- 
withstanding the Relief Bill, still 
actuated by their old and undying 
avimosity against Great Britain, is 
the support of the Protestants of the 
North so very secure, their gratitude 
for recent legislation so conspicuous, 
their confidence in a democratic 
government so strong and deserved, 
as to affurd a reasonable ground for 
hope that they will make the same 
hervic effurts in defence of British 
connexion and the British Govern- 
ment, which they did in 1798? 
Pressed by external enemies in the 
centre of her power, the utmost that 
could possibly be hoped from Ire- 
land would be, that its antagonist 
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forces would engage and destroy 
each other ; but as to supposing that 
either could afford any effectual aid 
to the general defence of the empire, 
is altogether out of the question. 
Turn to Canada, Is the prospect 
more cheering on the other side of 
the Atlantic? Is the allegiance of 
the magnificent Transatlantic colony 
which employs in its intercourse 
with the mother country five hun- 
dred thousand tons of our shipping, 
or fully a fifth of its total amount, 
secure beyond the reach of doubt? 
The reverse is unhappily and no- 
toriously the case. It would far ex- 
ceed the limits of this paper to give 
even a summary of the troubles and 
divisions of our North American 
colonies, on which we have already 
more than once dwelt, and to which 
we may hereafter revert. Suffice it 
to say, that the jealousies consequent 
on the influx of a vast and active po- 
pulation of British subjects upon the 
native and stationary French po- 
pulation have been so increased by 
the democratic feelings, which, ema- 
nating from the British isles as a 
common centre, have more or less 
pervaded all their dependencies, 
that the country is now almost in a 
state of rebellion. Nor is it sur- 
prising that this is the case. The 
Canadians see in the debates of 
Parliament, and in all the democra- 
tic journals of England, a constant 
assertion of the right of self-govern- 
ment ; the indispensable necessity of 
giving the people of all parts of the 
empire a share in the great work of 
ery in which their know- 
ledge and capacity have so peculiarly 
fitted them to shine. Are these doc- 
trines confined to one side of the 
Atlantic? Are the Canadians not 
likely to imbibe them from England 
on one side, America on another, 
and the freedom of their own forests 
on a third? Having done so, are 
they likely to submit longer than 
expedience may counsel them toa 
government in London, where they 
are totally unrepresented, and which, 
so far from evincing any regard for 
their interests, is avowedly about to 
deprive them of the protecting duty 
on the staple branch of their in- 
dustry, which alone compensates to 
them for the want of a government 
of their own, and all the vexations 
consequent on colonial regulation ? 
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This is a point of vital importance, 
and has never yet received nearly 
the attention which it deserves. 
The timber trade is the staple of the 
British North American provinces: 
it is the cotton and woollen trade of 


their industry. It employs the 
greater part of the 500,0U0 tons of 
shipping annually absorbed in its 
trade. Of this vast and lucrative 
trade, about two-thirds come to 
England, and one-third to the West 
India Islands. The great difference 
of duty is the cause of this immense 
market having been opened up for 
their industry ; the import on Baltic 
timber being 55s. the load, while 
that on American is only 10s.* Minis- 
ters are known to be determined to 
equalize, or make a step towards 
equalizing, the duties: the Commons’ 
committee of last Session have pro- 
posed that the Baltic duty should at 
once be lowered to 40s. a load. 
The necessary effect of this must be 
to ruin the whole capitalists engaged 
in the Canada trade, crush the in- 
dustry engaged in this immense 
branch of trade, and sever the last 
links which unite Canada to the 
British empire. The adoption of 
such a system at once demonstrates 
that our colonies are no longer re- 
garded as our children; that we are 
resolved soon to give them no pre- 
ference over foreigners, and that, pro- 
vided we get good articles cheap, we 
care not whether it is from our 
friends or our enemies—are indiffer- 
ent though our whole colonial em- 
pire goes to the bottom. Being 
actuated by such a principle, can 
we be surprised if the feeling of in- 
difference becomes reciprocal ? Ca- 
nada is preparing, on the first con- 
venient opportunity, or the first 
serious reverse to the parent state, 
to sever a connexion from which 
they have ceased to derive any 
benefit. 

The tenure by which we hold the 
West Indies is, if possible, still more 
slender. The wounds inflicted on 
those splendid but unhappy posses- 
sions have been so deep; the injus- 
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tice worked upon them by democratic 
tyranny at home so flagrant; the 
confiscation of property by rash and 
ill-judged legislation so enormous, 
that reconciliation is impossible; the 
injuries done can reither be forgot- 
ten nor forgiven, and a connexion 
is kept up with the mother country 
only till it is possible or expedient 
to dissolve it. Inthe long catalogue 
of West Indian oppression, all parties 
must take shame to themselve®, 
the Tories equally with the Whigs 
must take their full share of the 
general blame; but the great and 
crowning act of confiscation and in- 
fatuation could only have been per- 
petrated by the; mingled madness, 
conceit, ignorance, and benevolence 
which were let in tumultuously to 
the legislature by the Reform Bill. 
For the last twenty-five years West 
India produce has been loaded with 
a duty of from thirty to twenty-four 
shillings a hundred weight on sugar; 
equivalent, even at the lowest rate, 
to a duty of fifty per cent on wheat 
and barley. We should like to hear 
what our domestic cultivators would 
say to such a burden; but West 
India cultivators must groan and 
submit in silence. Not content with 
this enormous and withering direct 
burden, the Reform legislature have 
by one sweeping act confiscated pro- 
perty to the amount of L.40,000,000 
in the sugar islands, absolutely and 
irrecoverably, supposing the eman- 
cipation system to work as well as its 
most ardent supporters can desire. 
The sum awarded by the! nation for 
the emancipation of 800,000 slaves 
was L.20,000,000, or about L.22, 10s. 
a-head. Before the Reform Bill was 
passed, there was not a West India 
proprietor who could not have sold 
his slaves for an average of seventy 
or eighty pounds a-head: we have 
known as much as L.300 a-head 
given. Not more than one third of 
the value of the slaves taken over 
the whole islands was given;t in 
other words, forty millions were de- 
stroyed without any compensation. 
We know one property in St 





* The trade in timber with Canada is four times as great as that with all the 
world besides, as appears from the following returns: 1835, loads of Canada timber, 
439,288 ; all other countries, 118,446: 1836, loads of Canada timber, 563,935; 
‘all other countries, 131,024.—Parl. Pap. 26th Feb. 1836, 

+ In some places it was a half or even two-thirds, in others not a third or a fourth 
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Vincents where, on a stock of two 
hundred negroes, for which L.80 a- 
head had been recently given, only 
L.20 a-head was received ; in other 
words, L.60 a-head was lost, that is, 
on this small stock, L 12,000 was 
confiscated. We know an estate in 
Nevis, where the loss on the negroes 
by the emancipation act was 
L.70,000, and land to double that 
amount was rendered totally value- 
less. It is the same in all the other 
islands. The high lands in Jamaica 
are going rapidly out of cultivation, 
as the rise in the price of sugar 
proves; the produce of the island 
Was some years ago 100,000 tons a- 
year; this year it will not exceed 
60,000 tons. Supposing, therefore, 
that the negroes all work quietly at 
the close of the apprenticeship 
(which present appearances give no 
reason whatever to hope will be the 
case), still the property destroyed 
by the emancipation act, without any 
compensation whatever, was at least 
forty millions sterling: an instance 
of wholesale revolutionary confisca- 
tion well worthy of being placed 
beside the most illustrious deeds of 
the Jacobins in that line; and which, 
when its ultimate effect on the ne- 
groes themselves comes to be fully 
understood, will deserve to be class- 
ed with the most inhuman deeds 
which human rashness and delusion 
ever yet perpetrated on mankind. 
After such treatment, it is unneces- 
sary to say, that all reconciliation 
between the colonies and the mother 
country is impossible: and to close 
all avenue even to such a chance, it 
is whispered that it is ia the con- 
templation of Government to equa- 
lize the duties on West and East 
India sugars: thus striving to obviate 
the rise of prices arising from the 
commission of one deed of injustice 
by the perpetration of another. 
Even the magnificent dominion 
on the shores of the Ganges stands 
ona tottering foundation. It enjoys 
a revenue of twenty-three millions, 
and boasts an army of above two 
hundred thousand men; but the 
shortsighted parsimonious spirit 
which has sprung up with the growth 
of democratic power at home, has 
loosened, to a degree which to those 
unacquainted with Indian affairs 
would be deemed incredible, the 
loyal and affectionate disposition of 
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this vast host, especially the British 
officers by whom its character and 
disposition are formed. Looking to 
nothing but the saving of a few 


hundred thousand pounds a-year, 
the Government of India have ven- 
tured upon the hazardous step of 
making a great and simultaneous 
reduction in all branches of the 
service: the number and pay of al- 
most every grade has been material 
ly lowered. The disgust and heart- 
burnings which this injudicious step 
has excited throughout India are in- 
describable. Nor is this surprising 
—the officers of the Indian army 
left home early in life, renouncing 
all their relations and friends, the 
enjoyments of home, the love of 
country, probably for ever, in order 
to earn a competence and perhaps 
collect an independence on the 
sultry shores of the Ganges. In the 
midst of their exile, after the best 
— of their life was past, and all 

ope of getting into any other line 
was utterly extinguished, they found 
a considerable part, generally about 
a third, of their income suddenly 
withdrawn, and themselves reduced 
for the remainder of their life to 
such a pittance as_ precluded all 
hope of making a fortune, and to 
most prolonged the term of their 
banishment to an indefinite period. 
Is it surprising if such a flagrant 
breach of faith to men so situated, 
and who have irrevocably made such 
sacrifices, should lead to the utmost 
dissatisfaction ? The only surprising 
thing is how the officers of a 
hundred and eighty thousand native 
troops with bayonets in their hands 
submitted to such an injury. It 
affords the strongest proof of the 
mingled loyalty and virtue of that 
upright and meritorious body, the 
Indian officers, that under such pro- 
vocation, and with such power in 
their hands, they submitted in peace 
to the change. But let it not be 
imagined that because they have 
done so in time past they will con- 
tinue to do so in time to come. 
There is a limit to human patience, 
even in the most loyal and upright 
breasts: the embers of discontent 
are smouldering, not extinguished : 
and arepetition of the same mingled 
injustice and impolicy may at once, 
by a general revolt, sever the empire 
of the East from ouf arms, 
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Nor is such a catastrophe less 
likely to arise from another cause. 
Under the new bill prepared by the 
Reformed Parliament, all settlers 
from the British islands are allowed 
to go to Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay; while, by a recent regula- 
tion of Government, emanating from 
the same supreme influence, all re- 
strictions on the press are removed 
from these settlements. Thus are 
the three capitals of India to be de- 
luged at once with an unlimited in- 
undation of British emigrants, and 
an unrestrained freedom of public 
discussion. This, too, is to take 
place in a country situated in such 
very peculiar circumstances as 
Hindostan, with thirty thousand 
whites dispersed among a hundred 
millions of blacks, and twelve thou- 
sand miles from the parent state or 
any effectual succour. It is upon 
an empire so situated, in circum- 
stances unparalleled since the begin- 
ning of the world, that we have let 
in at once an unrestrained flood of 
foreign settlers and democratic dis- 
. cussion! It is on a people buried in 
ignorance, embued for three thou- 
sand years with superstition, and 
requiring above all others in exist- 
ence care and delicacy in the de- 
tails of practical government, that 
we have thrown at once a firebrand 
sufficient to wrap in conflagration 
the oldest and bent consolidated 
empire.of modern Europe. Of a 
truth it may be said, that the curse 
of judicial blindness has been pro- 
nounced upon our rulers, and un- 
less the good sense, or necessities 
of the Government in India allows 
these enactments to remain a dead 
letter, which, with the present temp- 
er and composition of the House of 
Commons it is extremely doubtful 
whether they will be permitted to 
do, it may be affirmed with perfect 
certainty that the seeds of irrevoc- 
able ruin, and that too at no distant 
period, have been sown in our east- 
ern dominions. 

As if, too, our democratic rulers 
had been resolved to excite a flame 
in all, even the most remote and in- 
considerable of our colonial posses- 
sions, they have contrived, by a 
most absurd and unjust regulation 
_ to excite a ferment even in the con- 
vict colony of New South Wales. 
This has arisen from their haying 
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imposed the expense of the police 
of that colony, a very heavy burden 
in such an unruly population, and 
amounting to L 40,000 a-year, not on 
the mother country, as heretofore, 
but the colony itself. This tax the 
colonists complain of, and apparent- 
ly with reason, with great asperity. 
They assert, that they are first sad- 
dled with a convict population, the 
refuse of all the jails in the British 
isles, to the immense relief of the 
mother country, but their own great 
discomfort, and then burdened with 
an enormous annual tax to keep 
them in order. The advantages of 
convict labour, though great at one 
period, they assert is now altogether 
nugatory, as, if the stigma arisin 
from their presence were remove 
from the colony, it would be suffi- 
ciently stocked with free settlers of 
a higher moral caste and greater ca- 
pital; and that when, instead of 
persons of this description, they are 
flooded with others of the most 
abandoned description, who neces- 
sarily by their presence keep off, in 
a certain degree, a more eligible 
class of free settlers, it is to the last 
degree unjust to burden them in ad- 
dition with the cost of a police to 
restrain these periodical discharges 
from the English prisons. So it is, 
however, that these complaints, as 
coming from persons not represent- 
ed in the legislature, are disregarded, 
and it is only necessary to take up 
a file of Sidney papers for the last 
nine months to see the angry feel- 
ings which have in consequence be- 
come general among the inhabitants 
of the colony. 

Serious, however, as these evils 
in our financial, naval, military, and 
colonial situation undoubtedly are, 
they are trifling compared to one, 
to which public attention has never 
been sufficiently drawn, viz. the 
rapid decline in our shipping interest 
engaged in the foreign trade, and 
progressive increase in the ——_ 
of foreign ships in carrying on Bri- 
tish commerce since the fatal era 
when the reciprocity duties were 
introduced. This is an evil of first- 
rate magnitude, because it tends at 
once to rear up in our harbours a 
race of foreign seamen who will 
speedily equal our own both in 
numbers and efficiency; and who 
may at a moment’s warning be sum- 
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moned away by their respective 


flags, and after having learned the. 


art of seamanship in carrying on 
British commerce, employ their 
skill in destroying our navy. To 
this vital subject public attention 
has hitherto been very casually di- 
rected; but the facts we are now 
about to communicate are of such a 
kind as to cause the most inconsi- 
derate to reflect. 

The reciprocity system, it is well 
known, was introduced by Mr Hus- 
kisson in February 1823; and let 
the result be attended to upon the 
comparative growth since that pe- 
riod of British and foreign shipping 
in carrying on our extensive com- 
merce.* 

From the Parliamentary returns 
quoted below, it clearly appears, 
that down to 1832, our shipping 
employed in the foreign trade was 
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rapidly declining, and our tonnage 
was kept up solely by the vast in- 
crease in our colonial trade, which 
is of course entirely our own. 
From 1823 to 1832, the tonnage of 
foreign shipping in British harbours 
had increased from 433,000 to 
896,000 tons, or mere than doubled ; 
while the British engaged in the 
same branches of trade had rapidly 
declined. From a paper laid before 
Parliament in this session (Parl. 
Pap. 26th Feb. 1836), it appears, that 
since 1833 the progress of foreign 
vessels in carrying on the foreign 
trade of the empire is still augment- 
ing; and that the foreign shipping 
now employed in carrying our trade 
with foreign nations is assuming such 
a magnitude as, but for the colonial 
trade of the empire, would speedily 
render their shipping, nursed in our 
harbours, superior to our own.t 





* VESSELS BELONGING TO THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 
UNITED KINGDOM AND POSSESSIONS IN 














EUROPE, COLONIES. TOTAL. 
Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons, 
1821 21.969 2,449,629 3,384 204,564 25,036 2,560,203 
1822 21,238 2,355,853 3,404 203,641 24,642 2,519,044 
1823 21,042 2,302,867 3,500 203,893 24,542 2,506,769 
1824 21,280 2,348,314 3,496 211,273 24,776 2,559,587 
1825 20,701 2,328,807 8,579 214,875 24,280 2,553,682 
1826 20,968 2,411,641 3,457 224,183 24,625 Y%,635,644 
1827 19,524 2,181,138 3,675 279,362 23,199 2,460,500 
1828 19,646 2,193,300 4,449 324,891 | 24,095 2,518,191 
1829 19,110 2,199,939 4,343 317,041 23,453 2,517,000 
1830 19,174 2,201,592 4,547 330,227 | 23,721 2,531,819 
1831 19,450 2,224,356 4,792 357,608 24,242 2,581,964 
1832 19,684 2,260,980 4,771 356,208 24,655. 2,617,638 
Foreign Shipping, 
Years. Imports. Exports. British Shipping. Outward. Tons, 
1820 L.31,484,108 1.48,343,051 2,560,203 433,328 
1821 29,724,173 50,796,982 2,519,044 383,784 
1822 39,401,264 52,770,416 2,506,769 457,542 
1823 34,591,263 51,733,461 2,559,587 563,571 
1824 36,141,339 58,218,633 2,553,682 746,707 
1825 42,661,054 55,618,327 2,635,644 905,520 
1826 36,069,999 50,401,292 2,460,500 695,440 
1827 43,467,747 61,082,695 2,517,000 767,821 
1828 43,396,527 61,957,805 2,531,819 608.118 
1829 42,311,648 66,072,163 2,581 ,964 730,250 
1830 44,815,397 69,028,423 2,617,638 758,368 
1831 48,161,661 70,820,066 896,051 


+ VsssELs EMPLoyED 1n rug Forsicn Trape or truer Uniten Kincpom. 





An Account of the Number and Tonnage of Vessele, distinguishing the Countries 
to which they belonged, which Entered Inwards and Cleared Outwards in the 
Year ended Sth January, 1836, compared with the Entrances and Clearances in 
the preceding Year ended Sth January, 1835; stated exclusively of Vessels in 
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It ig of the highest importance, 
therefore, to reflect how large a pro- 
portion of our foreign trade is carried 
on in foreign bottoms. When we 
next resume this subject, we shall 

ive a detailed comparison of the 
British and foreign tonnage to all 
other countries and our own colo- 
nies; from whence it will distinctly 
appear, that in all our intercourse 
with foreign states, foreign vessels 
are gradually encroaching on those 
of British construction ; and that it 
is the colonial trade of the empire, 
and it alone, which enables us to 
maintain a superiority over them. 
Suffice it to say at present, that the 
number of British vessels annually 
passing the Sound is at present near- 
ly two thousand less than it was three 
years ago. The general returns of 
the amount of British tonnage exhibit 
no ne into the progress and ef- 
fect of the reciprocity system, be- 
cause in them the whole trade, fo- 
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reign and colonial, is mixed up 
together, and consequently the ra- 
pid increase of the latter compen- 
sates and conceals the progressive 
decay of the former. 

When Mr Huskisson repealed the 
navigation laws, and introduced a 
total change of system in 1823, he 
grounded his alteration on the im- 
possibility of keeping up a lucrative 
commercial intercourse with other 
states, and especially Prussia, with- 
out making such an alteration. In 
truth, therefore, the change was a 
sacrifice of our maritime to our ma- 
nufacturing interests. But let it be 
observed what has been the result 
of this great alteration. Has Prus- 
sia, in return, admitted British goods 
on favourable terms, and made us 
any return for the vast sacrifice of 
maritime security which we made 
to propitiate her good-will? So far 
from having done so, she has formed 
an anti- British commercial league, 





Ballast, and of those employed in the Coasting Trade, or the Trade between 


Great Britain and Ireland. 












































-— :. ENTERED INWARDS. 
Years ended 5th January 
__ CounTauss a Ne — 
to which the Vessels belonged. 1835. 1836. 
Ships Tonnage. Ships. Tonnage. 
bape eens and its Dero 11,678 | 2,108,492" | 11,740 | 2,203,026 
Russia, . ° 196 54,458 204 55,894 
Sweden, ° ° 111 15,765 130 16,839 
Norway, . ° . 711 119,151 734 115,914 
Denmark, ac! tweak 679 55,377 630 55,307 
Prussia, ‘ n 545 117,009 572 121,815 
Other German States, a 552 44,880 505 38,333 
Holland, e é ° 336 31,942 295 27,372 
Belgium, . F 275 26,918 282 29,245 
France, — 829 35,441 769 82,058 | 
Spain, ‘ ‘ . 33 3,269 83 5,007 f 
Portugal, - ‘ ° 28 3,237 60 6,530 
Italian States, . . 65 15,286 25 5,536 | 
Other European States, . l 298 
United States of America, 505 208,802 546 238,112 
r Other States in America, Africa f . 
7 or Asia, . . . ’ ’ t 4 1,053 6 1,866 
Total, . . . 16,584 | 2,841,378 | 16,531 | 2,952,854 F 
11,678 | 2,108,492 | 11,740 | 2,203,026 
Foreign Ships and Tonnage, 4,906 732,886 | 4,791 749,828 
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which, though nominally imposing 
only a duty of ten per cent, really 
loads our manufactures with a crush- 
ing impost of fifty per cent, and in 
this she has contrived to include 
twenty-five millions of souls. M. 
Thiers very recently, in the Chamber 
of Deputies, loudly proteste« against 
the supposition that France was to 
be seduced, by the insidious offers 
of England, into any relaxation of 
the duties on its manufactures, im- 

osed for the protection of French 
Siivcten. Thus the reciprocity sys- 
tem has not the excuse, even tor its 
adoption, that it has obtained a boon 
for our manufacturing interests; for 
the conduct of the nations, to propi- 
tiate whom it was introduced, could 
not have been more hostile to our 
manufactures, if the navigation laws 
had stood as they were originally 
enacted by the Long Parliament, and 
praised as the wisest regulations 
which could be adopted on the sub- 
ject by Adam Smith. 

But even if a benefit had accrued 
to our manufactures by their sacri- 
fice of our shipping interests, what 
comparison could such an advantage 
bear with the enormous and lasting 
evils arising from nursing up in our 

~ own harbours a maritime force be- 
longing to foreign states, which may 
at any moment be all arrayed 
under hostile flags against ourselves? 
In this view, the increase of our ex- 
ports and imports only increases the 
dangers of our situation, by aug- 
menting in a greater proportion than 
our own the foreign seamen em- 
ployed in carrying it on. And if a 
struggle in the end ensues, it will 
little avail us that our manufactures 
are thrivirg, our merchants opulent, 
and our operatives in full employ- 
ment; a blockade of the Thames, the 
Mersey, and the Ciyde would soon 
prostrate all these resources, aud 
convert what is now deemed the 
pillar of our strength into a source 
of fatal weakness. And in such a 
crisis, millions of starving and cla- 
morous Radicals would not compen- 
sate for the want of a hundred 
thousand sailors who otherwise 
would have been at hand to man the 
British fleet, but have now by our 
tradesmanlike and anti-national po« 
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licy, been forced to give way even 
in our own harbours to the nautical 
classes of hostile states. 

Finally, amidst general present 
prosperity and profound external 
tranquillity,we discern the symptoms 
of approaching misfortune and a just 
retribution for foreign injustice. 
We see a government at the head of 
affairs actuated by revolutionary 
violence in foreign transactions, and 
democratic parsimony in domestic 
arrangements; provoking thus the 
hour of external vengeance without 
any provision to avert its fury. We 
see a great and splendid colonial 
empire becoming disunited and fall- 
ing to pieces from the blind selfish- 
ness of the dominant multitude in 
the British islands, and their deter- 
mination to sacrifice every colonial 
interest to the interested views or 
inordinate passions of the classes at 
home installed in power. We seea 
navy, once the terror and glory of the 
world, silently melting away under 
the wish to buy good articles cheap; 
and our army, which once struck 
down Napoleon, suffered to dwindle 
into insignificance, lest its numbers 
should excite the discontent of the 
tradesmen in our manufacturing 
towns. We see that what Napoleon 
once said of us has now literally be- 
come true ; we are a nation of shop- 
keepers, and a nation of shopkeepers 
is unfit to rule half the globe. The 
storm is not yet arisen; the vessel 
sails on majestically, with its sails 
filled and its motion still directed by 
the impulse of former times ; but the 
breakers are distinctly visible a-head, 
and its beams begin to yawn with 
the progress of internal corruption. 
And tracing back these multifarious 
appearances of evil to their remote 
causes, they will be found all to be 
distinctly referable to one common 
source: the undue preponderance of 
ONE SINGLE URBAN CLAss in the 
national representation; and the 
constitution of government upon a 
basis which compels its impatience, 
parsimony, and selfish desires to be 
applied in every department to an 
empire far too extensive and scatter- 
ed to submit long to so intolerable a 
dominion. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
By Wituiam Hay. 


I. 
MELEAGER. 
Tlwrsiobe, nol pargis—n. tT. A. 
CUPID SET UP FOR SALE. 


Sold he must be—‘here, while he lies asleep 

On his own mother’s breast; I cannot keep 

The bold, pert imp,—the jeering winged pest— 
Whose active talons never are at rest, 

The chattering, fearless creature, full of wiles, 
With tearful eyes suffused with roguish smiles,— 
Eyes looking darts—whose glances all inflame, 
Whose wildness, even his mother cannot tame; 
Sold he must be—the monster ;—buy him, pray, 
Good stranger, only bear him far away. 

Stop, stop, he weeps—sold, dear, thou shalt not be, 
But dwell a pet with my Zenophile. 


ll. 
ATTRIBUTED BY SOME TO SIMONIDES. 
Tovro xey sis ceidav—ex. T. A. 


THE DEAD. 


Ee 
The phantom of a substance fled, 
The echo of asound, 
Where darknesr all around is spread, 
And silence ail around, , 
These—these alone, when we are dead, 
In Ades will be found. 


2. 
Down through that yawning gulf—the grave, 
When life’s brief fit is o’er, 
Shall sink the great, the good, the brave, 
Down to the sunless shore, 
Where by the hush of the sullen wave, 
They sleep for evermore. 


lll. 
HERACLIDES. 
A xivig ptioxamrogmte Te As 
EPITAPH. 


1 . 
The sod so lately stirred, the wreaths that shed 
On this sepulchral stone their waning bloom, 
And these sad words—the story of the dead— 
Tell whose the bones that moulder in this tomb. 








2. 
I Aretemias in Cnidos born, 
In pangs of child-birth twins to Euphron gave; 
One lives to prop a father’s age forlorn— 
One. with its mother sleeps within this grave. 


IV. 
ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA. 


Avriyirns, 6 Terwog.—n. 4. Av 


Ll 
With his last breath, Autigenes the son 
Of Gelo—thus his weeping child address’d— 
“ Fair virgin, daughter mine, thou much-loved one 
Cleave to the distaff, ‘tis thy helper best,— 


2. 


“ A sure contentment in thy low estate : 

And should a husband e’er thy love secure, 
Bring as a dowery to that happy mate 

Thy mother’s virtues—and he’ll ne’er be poor.” 


ve 
UNKNOWN. 


D2 Nav, PepRoptvecis itgcivm—n. T. rs 
ON A STATUE OF PAN, 


Let thy lips, curved upon thy golden reed, 
Discourse to browsing sheep a sacred air, 
That Clymenes, oh! Pan, for all his care, 
May find in udders swoln with milk his meed: 
So on thine altar—placed by hands devout, 
A goat’s rough, shaggy breast its purple blood shall spout. 


Vi. 
AGATHIAS THE SCHOLIAST. 
Tee wey iy thy vinta xivvgouat 


The livelong night I spend in wo, 

And when the dawn appears, 
It brings no rest to soothe my breast, 

Or wipe away my tears. 
Ye envious swallows at my door 

With pipes so loud and shrill, 
Will ye not leave me to repose 

But twitter, twitter still! 
If yours were Philomela’s skill . 

I should not hate your song: 
Go to the lapwing’s desert haunts, 

: And there your woes prolong. 

And while you mourn poor Tereus’ fate, 

Perchance Rodanthe’s charms 
May glow in dreams of blissful rest" - 

Within these longing armis.- 
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vil. 
ARCHIAS. 
‘O meii tx Andub otiPavadspis.—n. x. A. 
ON AN OLD RACE-HORSE. 


Me at Alpbeeus wreathed, and twice the theme 

Of heralds at Castalia’s sacred stream,— 

Me Isthmus’ and Nemcea’s trumpet- tongue 

Hailed fleet as winged storms—I then was young. 
Alas! wreaths loathe me new: and Eld hath found 
An outcast trundling mill-stones round and round, 


VII. 
LUCIANUS. 
"Qs ribrngipeves tay civ yabor—n. Tr. 


Just as if death were near, enjoy thy wealth : 
Be frugal, as if sure of years of health: 
Sparing or spending be thy wisdom seen, 

In keeping always to the golden mean. 


ix. 
UNKNOWN. 
Ai reiorad wort waidts—x. 7. A. 


Three laughing maidens by the lots would try 
Which of them all was destined first to die: 

The dice they threw; and one the doomed of three 
Laughed when she saw the threat of Destiny. 
Unlooked-for doom !—from a roof’s dizzy height— 
Down rolls she to the realms of endless night. 

Oh! if they point to ill, the lots ne’er fail : 

To good—our divinations nought avail, 


X. 
CRINAGORAS. 
Kal xruit, xed ovivaliom—n. t. A. 
ON A STATUE OF CUPID MANACLED. 


1. 
Ay! groan, and weep, 
And writhe, and strive with all thy might, 
These bonds will kee 
Thy hatids froin mischief now ;—and right 
That so it be,—thou traitor sprite. 


2.- 
No help appears, 
Thy winning, suppliant looks are vain: 
Think of the tears 
Wrung from our eyes,—the rankling pain, 
The fever of the soul and brain. 


3. 
From thy sure darts— 
Tipt with desire; while thou could’st see 
Our tortured hearts, 
And laugh in merriment,—as we, 
Just retribution | laugh at thee. 








Translations from the Greek Anthology. 
xI, 
PHILODEMUS. 
Hy nel poder irri.—x. 4. As 


1. 
Now blooms the rose, my Sosylus, the peas 
And early cabbages are now in prime: 
The newly-pressed, and salt besprinkled cheese, 
And savoury anchovies observe their time ; 
While the wild lettuce curls its milky leaves, 
And from the earth refreshing juice receives. 


2. 
Why should not we, my Sosylus, resort 
To that loved hill beside the winding shore, 
As erst—though those, who lately shared our sport, 
Antigenes and Bacchius are no more? 
To-day we bore them on the mournful bier— 
But why not, therefore, temper grief with cheer ? 


XII. 
CRINAGORAS. 
Nicoy, THY 6h x, 96 pefeo—e. TAs 
ON A SMALL ISLAND. 


An island I—whose length, with little toil, 
The land-surveyor finds not quite a mile: 
Yet fat my glebe,—whose teeming bosom yields 
All the rich garniture of painted fields. 
All shell-fruit trees my banks produce in store, 
While fishes of all tribes are near my shore. 
When the red dog-star fumes with sweltry heat, 
Let gasping mortals to my bowers retreat : 
And when the tempest scowls upon the main, 
Let the lorn bark my peaceful harbour gain : 
Near to Corcyra am I :—but my name 
Men laugh to hear it,—while I blush for shame.* 


XIII, 
NossIS. 
Adromtrwve tiruxtat—x. T. A. 


ON HER CHILD’S PICTURE. 


This is Melinna’s self : the gentle child 

Looks sweetly on me with those eyes so mild. 
My own dear daughter—oh ! what bliss to trace 
A parent’s features in an infant face. 


XIV. 
PALLADAS OF ALEXANDRIA. 


Tins pectrny, cevO pam, Wovsig—-%&. T. A, 


Why this vain toil and trouble, mortal man ! 
Slave of thy weird—fixed when thy life began, 


Which thou must dree, nor strive ’gainst god-like power : 


Court fortune’s smiles, seize every peaceful hour : 
Contend for bliss: and even, in spite of fate, 
If possible,—enjoy a happy state. 


(June, 





* Supposed to be Sybota—opposite a port of Epire~»which port had the same name, 
The word signifies sow. feeder, 
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ARCHILOCHUS, 
OQupé, bu’ crenyelvorcs.—re T. As 


1. 
Toss’d on a sea of troubles, oh! my soul, 
Thy self control, 
And to the weapons of determined foes 
A breast oppose 
Undaunted, and unshrinking from the might 
Of hostile squadrons burning in the fight. 


9. 

Thine be no boasting when the victor’s crown 

i Brings thee renown: 

Thine—no unseemly sorrow when defeat 
Urges retreat: 

In joy rejoice,—let grief thy bosom touch 
Not overmuch 

’Mid evils ;—and for ever bear in mind 

How perverse are the ways of human kind. 





XVI, 
BACCHYLIDES. 
TAvxsi? civedynae civoutve xvrixai—x. Te A. 


A DRINKING SONG. 
ih! 1. 


How sweet the compulsion of Cypris and Bacchus 
When rushing they come in their might to attack us! 
One mingles a cup of good liquor to warm us, 

One summons her visions of beauty to charm us. 


2. 


Be blessings on wine !—how the spirit it brightens— 
How the fardels of care in a twinkle it lightens! 
We quaff it—and victory’s banners wave o’er us, 
And cities’ proud battlements tremble before us. 


3. 


I am monarch of all,—and who shall gainsay me ? 
4 My subjects before me—and who disobey me? 
4 In my palace the ivory’s brightness is beaming— 
And the good yellow gold in profusion is gleaming. 


4, 


4 7 Is it ships ?—see them bounding from Egypt's rich stran¢, sir, 
There’s corn in abundance with riches at hand, sir, 

Oh! the soul-stirring wine in the goblet it glances, 

And the blood in our veins—how it dances and prances ! 
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TIE METAPHYSICIAN. 


No. I. 


ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF LOCKE. 


Locke’s “ Essay concerning Hu- 
man Understanding” was first pub- 
lished at a time when the abstract, 
speculative, and often obscure doc- 
trines of the scholastic logicians yet 
held their full sway in the science 
of mind. It is to be regarded as the 
first regular attempt to subvert the 
authority of those doctrines, and to 
establish this part of philosophy 
upon surer principles, as answering 
to those new views in physical 
science which were introduced by 
the application of Lord Bacon’s me- 
thod of induction to the investiga- 
tion of material nature. It was, in 
fact, the application of that same 
method of induction to the investi- 
gation of mind. It is not to be won- 
dered at, therefore, that a work, un- 
dertaken upon such grounds, by an 
enquirer, profound and indefatigable 
in his researches, ardent and sincere 
in the desire of truth, and of the 
most powerful and discriminating 
intellect, should have made an era 
in the history of: philosophy, and 
have maintained the most marked 


. and decisive. influence upon tbe 


whole subsequent character of the 
science. 

The first great object of Locke’s 
enquiries was to overthrow the re- 
ceived opinion of innate ideas; and 
this he conceived would be most 
effectually accomplished by showing 
whence our ideas are derived. His 
work, therefore, though suggested 
by that particular object, takes the 
character of a general enquiry into 
the origin of human knowledge. 

He first resolves our knowledge 
itself into ideas, and then endea- 
vours to trace our ideas themselves 
to their origin. He finds two sources 
of such ideas : a world without, and 
a world within ourselves. One is 
known to the mind through sense, 
communicating with material being; 
the other by thought; the mind in 
its own act turning inwardly to 
take cognizance of itself. Hence he 
establishes two sources of all our 
knowledge, one by which we know 
that which lies without, sensation ; 


and the other that by which we 
know what lies within ourselves, 
reflection. We must understand the 
meaning he attaches to these terms, 
and examine in what manner he 
considers sensation and reflection as 
furnishing the origin of all our ideas 
or knowledge. This can only be 
done by a minute and close explica- 
tion of his own doctrine from his 
own words. 

By sensation, then, he understands 
precisely what is now understood 
by it among philosophers, that is to 
say, the simple affection of the sense, 
uncompounded with any action of 
the mind. He considers all sense 
tions as simple elementary impres- 
sions, from which the mind after- 
wards frames its own understanding 
of the objects which have thus af- 
fected it. 

By reflection, he understands the 
mind’s intelligent observation of 
every act or operation of its own; 
comprising alike its intellectual pro- 
cesses, and its passions of every sort, 
which it can know only by attend- 
ing to them as they arise, or recall- 
ing them in remembrance, and thus 
making, them the subject of consi- 
deration. 

The sum, therefore, of the doc- 
trine is this, that the mind is uncon- 
scious till it is awakened through 
sense ; that as soon as it is affected 
by sensation, intelligent action be- 
gins to take place in it, variously 
modifying and combining these im- 
pressions; and that both from the 
simple sensation, and the knowledge 
of objects thus framed, the whole 
mind is set in motion, its feelings 
and passions called into activity ; 
and the intelligent being now finds 
a second sulyect of thought and know- 
ledge, in these acts of its own intel- 
ligence and the various affections of 
its own will. 

The term which Locke uses to 
express generally the action of the 
mind is operation, to his use of 
which term it is necessary to call 
attention, because he has in some 
measure departed from its natural 
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or more obvious signification; em- 
ploying it to describe not merely 
what the word itself suggests, the 
intellectual acts of our mind, but 
its movements of feeling and pas- 
sion. A _ peculiarity which it is 
the more necessary distinctly to 
remark, because, in the further 
course of his work, he draws 
his illustrations with such partial 
and almost exclusive preference 
from the operations of the under- 
standing, that his reader might often 
feel very much in doubt with re- 
—_ to some of his general propo- 
sitions, whether he meant to com- 
prehend in them -or not the im- 
passioned part of our mind, unless 
he remembered this enlarged sense 
which in the outset Locke has given 
to his terms. 

Having stated that our first 
ideas are from sensation—the se- 
cond source, he goes on, from which 
the understanding is furnished, “ is 
the perception of the operation of 
our own mind, as it is employed 
about the ideas it has thus got. Such 
are perception, thinking, doubting, 
believing, reasoning, knowing, will- 
ing, and all the different actings of 
our minds; which we being first 
conscious of, and afterwards ob- 
serving in ourselves, do from these 
receive into our understandings as 
distinct ideas, as we do from bodies 
affecting our senses. These two,” 
he says, “ external material things, as 
the objects of sensation, and the 
operations of our own minds with- 
in, as the objects of reflection, are 
to me the only originals from whence 


all our ideas take their beginnings.” ° 


And the term operation he then 
explains that he uses in a large sense, 
as comprehending not barely the 
actions of the mind about its ideas, 
but the passions arising from them. 

“ We suppose,” says he, “ the 
mind to be at first void of any ideas. 
How comes it to be furnished ? 
Whence comes it by that vast store 
which the busy and boundless fancy 
of man has painted on it, with an 
almost endless variety ? Whence has 
it all the materials of reason and 
knowledge? To this I answer in 
one word, from experience. In that 
all our knowledge is founded, and 
from that it ultimately derives it- 
self. Our observation, employed 
either about external sensible ob- 
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jects, or about the internal opera-~ 
tions of our minds, perceived and 
reflected on by ourselves, is that 
which supplies our understandin 
with all the materials of thinking. 
These two are the fuuntains from 
whence all the ideas we have, or 
can naturally have, do spring.” 

By the word idea, Locke under- 
stands in the first place the simple 
apprehension which takes place in 
the mind of that which is before it. 
Thus, when he speaks of the ideas 
of sensation, he makes no distinction 
between that idea of the sensation 
which the mind afterwards retains, 
and that first affection of which it is 
conscious in the moment of sen- 
sation. Accordingly, when he in- 
stances as ideas of sensation those 
of yellow, white, heat, cold, soft, 
hard, bitter, sweet, he must be 
understood as including both the 
first impression of the mind by the 
presence to its sense of the yellow, 
white, cold, bitter, sweet object; 
and also that copy of the impres- 
sion, as it is often called, which it 
afterwards retains. This may be 
collected from many passages. Thus 
he says, “ that to perceive and to have 
ideas, are one and the same thing,” 
elsewhere showing, that by per- 
ceiving he means the mind’s simple 
apprehension of any impression. 
Thus, too, he says, “ that all that are 
born into the world being surround- 
ed with bodies that perpetually and 
diversely affect them, variety of 
ideas of obvious and familiar qua- 
lities imprint themselves on the minds 
of children;” going on to say, in il- 
lustration, “ light and colour are busy 
at hand every where, when the eye 
is but open. Sounds and some tan- 
gible qualities fail not to solicit their 
proper senses, and to force an en- 
trance to the mind.” Again, he 
calls light and colours, as white, 
red, blue, &c.,and noises and sounds, 
and tastes and smells, 1p£as,—ideas 
finding admittance by the organs 
and nerves to the understanding. So 
that, though the qualities that affect 
our senses are in the things them- 
selves united and blended, yet the 
ideas they produce in the mind 
enter by the senses simple and 
unmixed — though the sight and 
touch take in from the same object 
at the same time different ideas, as 
a man sees at once motion and co- 
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Jour, the hand feels at once softnese 
and warmth, yet the simple ideas 
thus united in the same subject are 


perfectly distinct. And more ex- 
pressly still, ch. 1, § 25:—“ In this 
part the understanding is merely 
passive ; and whether or no, it will 
have these beginnings, or, as it were, 


- materials of knowledge, is not in its 


own power. For the objects of our 
senses do, many of them, obtrude 
their particular ideas upon our 
minds, whether we will or no. 
These simple ideas, when offered 
to the mind, the understanding can 
no more refuse to hear, nor alter 
when they are imprinted, nor blot 
them out, and make new ones itself, 
than a mirror can refuse, alter, or 
obliterate the images or ideas, which 
the objects set before it do therein 
produce. As the bodies that sur- 
round us too diversely affect our 
organs, the mind is forced to re- 
ceive. the impressions, and cannot 
avoid the perception of those ideas that 
are annexed to them.” 

We have brought together dif- 
ferent passages to ascertain the 
intention of Locke in the use of 
the word, because he bas not ex- 
pressly defined it; and we have 
thought it necessary to do so, be- 
cause the distinction which has 
since been very commonly made, in 
philosophical language, between the 
original impressions and the ideas 
remaining from them, and which 
was first proposed by Mr Hume, 
has such a prevailing influence on 
our minds, that unless we begin by 
expressly recognising the absence 
of this distinction in Mr Locke’s 
phraseology, we shall be in constant 
danger to misunderstand his writ- 
ings, and that of the other early 
writers who generally adopted his 
views and language. 

In the same way, with respect to 
ideas of reflection, he considers 
that the notice which the mind takes 
of an act of understanding or feel- 
ing produces, in the very moment, 
the idea of that act, which idea may 
indeed afterwards separately be re- 
called, but which at first exists with 
the act or emotion itself. 

These ideas, whether derived 
from sense or reflection, whether 
perceived in the presence of their 
object, or afterwards recalled, are 
either simple or complex. They are 
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simple in their first unmixed ele- 
mentary state; they are complex 
when the mind, by its own activity, 
proceeds to combine them. In dis- 
tinguishing between sensation and 
perception, it is requisite to attend 
to the same difference: the differ- 
ence between the simple original 
impressions, before the mind has 
begun to exert its power upon them, 
and its own combinations. This is 
all that Mr Locke means when he 
distinguishes our ideas into simple 
and complex. 

Having thus grounded the origin 
of our knowledge in these simple 
ideas of sensation, and simple ideas 
from the mind's observation of itself, 
or, as he expresses it, from reflec- 
tion, he proceeds to establish the 
office of those intellectual powers 
by which, from the materials thus 
oo knowledge is compound- 
ed. 
The first in his enumeration is 
perception, concerning which it is 
not necessary to observe more than 
that he gives this name to the fa- 
culty of the mind ¢o take observation 
of what is present to it; the old use 
of the term, and widely different 
from that fixed and limited sense to 
which the word is now appropria- 
ted. 

The faculty by which these pri- 
mary ideas are preserved for use he 
calls retention, remarking, that it 
implies two things—contemplation, 
whereby the idea is held before the 
mind as the subject of a more dis- 
tinct and deliberate notice—and 
memory, by which “ we revive again 
in our minds those ideas which, 
— imprinting, have disappear- 
e Daas 

Thus prepared, the mind may 
proceed to its intellectual work; 
and we have now to know the pro- 
cesses which he explains as consti- 
tuting the whole power which it is 
capable of exercising over these 
materials of its knowledge. But it 
is right first to remove one of those 
misconceptions, which have been 
held even by distinguished wri- 
ters, as to Locke’s own notion of 
ideas, without which the metaphori- 
cal language he uses might easily 
lead into the same error. lt has been 
imagined that Locke conceived 
these ideas in the mind to be some- 
thing distinct from itself, and having 
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a proper and absolute existence. 
Now nothing can be farther from 
his thoughts; for, being aware him- 
self that there is indeed a natural 
tendency of the mind to take up this 
view, he has even thought it neces- 
sary expressly to warn his reader 
against so erroneous a conception 
of the operations of the mind. His 
own views: cannot be more plainly 
expressed than in the passage in 
which, after speaking of laying up 
ideas in the repository of the me- 
mory, he immediately subjoins: 
‘* But our ideas being nothing but 
actual perceptions in the mind, which 
cease to be any thing when there is no 
perception of them, this laying up 
of our ideas in the repository of the 
memory, signifies no more but this, 
that the mind has a power in many 
cases to revive perceptions which it 
has once had, with this additional 
perception annexed to them, that it 
has had them before; and in this 
sense it is that our ideas are said to 
be in our memories, when indeed 
they are actually no where; but only 
there is an ability in the mind, when 
it will, to revive them again, and, as 
it were, paint them anew on itself, 
though some with more, some with 
less difficulty—some more lively, 
others more obscurely.” 

This view, that our ideas, even in 
memory, are nothing in themselves, 
but merely perceptions or acts of the 
mind renewing a former act under 
slight modification, was, considering 
the period at which Locke wrote, 
indeed an important and necessary 
step towards all just physiology of 
the human mind. 

Thus far Locke has considered 
those simple ideas merely in receiv- 
ing which the mind is passive. But 
having passively received them, it 
theh begins to exert power of its 
own in various acts, by which, out 
of these simple ideas, as its materials, 
all others are framed. These acts 
are (chiefly) the three following: 
The first, combining several simple 
into one complex idea; the second, 
bringing together two simple or two 
complex ideas and comparing them, 
by which process all ‘ ideas of rela- 
tion’ are obtained; the third, is the 
act of separating ideas from all those 
which accompany them as they are 
presented in real existence, and 
‘thus generalizing them. To this 
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act he gives the logical name of ab- 
straction ; and these three modes of 
the mind’s action—combining, com- 
paring, and separating—he conceives 
sufficient to account for the entire 
production of our most extensive 
and complicated knowledge, from 
the simple elements to which he 
ascribes its origin. 

The complex ideas framed by the 
first procees may, he observes, be 
again combined; and the combina- 
tion of many complex ideas into 
one is still acknowledged by the 
mind as one idea though infinitely 
complex, as in the example of that 
one idea in which the whole of its 
most complex ideas are collected 
and combined—the universe. 

This, then, is Locke’s simple ac- 
count of the whole process of the 
composition of our knowledge. But 
as this account so far stands merely 
as a hypothesis, and proposes merely, 
but does not establish his system, he 
has occupied the chief part of his 
work in investigating some of those 
among our ideas which appear to be 
the most remote from such an origin, 
and in reducing them to their ele- 
ments, and it is from the adoption of 
this mode of demonstrating his 
theory that the work is to be regard- 
ed as an example of the method of 
induction applied to the science of 
the mind. 

This great undertaking of one bold 
and original mind changed the face 
of the science in this country. Till 
that time it was a structure of hypo- 
theses without foundation. Locke 
directed men to enquire into the 
mind itself, on which they reasoned, 
and taught them to know nothing 
but what they found there. But he 
had almost done too much, for his 
work, overthrowing, by the power of 
effective and authentic science, the 
old systems against which it was di- 
rected, took their place in authority. 
He exhorted and guided men to en- 
quire, and no doubt his bold example 
and distinguished success aroused 
a spirit of enquiry which has not 
again fallen asleep. But the great 
doctrines which he had himself 
established, which seemed to have 
brought forth out of the dark va- 
cuity of the schools a whole sub- 
stantial and ordered world, gave 
what he never intended or con- 
ceived, the law to science on the 
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points which he had 80 laboriously 
investigated. 

The two words, which he had sin- 
gled out as comprehending the en- 
tire grounds of our knowledge, Re- 
flection and Sensation, took posses- 
sion of men’s minds as if they had 
included all science; and his fol- 
lowers either accepted implicitly 
the doctrine which these terms de- 
scribed, and rested there, or sought 
only to push farther the principles 
of the same simplification. It is 
something surprising to read the 
language of philosophers who fol- 
lowed him, and to observe the 
tone of undoubting and almost sub- 
missive assent with which they cite 
these doctrines, and the urgency 
with which they insist upon them, 
as containing the sum of all intel- 
léctual philosophy. ° 

The result has been one which the 
author of the system did not fore- 
see or desire. His followers, proud- 
er in their exemption from the 
chains which Locke had broken 
than anxious themselves to tread 
in the painful steps of his inves- 
tigations, took up his doctrines 
without examination; and it has 
happened that the authority of his 
name, united with a misconceived 
result of his speculations, has esta- 
blished among great numbers of 
his countrymen a doctrine which 
his work does not contain, and 
drawn from many writers severe 
animadversion upon tenets of which 
that work offers the confutation. 

The misconception of his doc. 
trines to which we allude is this— 
that there are no thoughts in our 
minds that are not direct copies of 
previous states of our mind—that 
the impressions made upon sense, 
variously compounded, make up 
one class, and the impressions 
which have commonly been referred 
to consciousness make up the other. 
So that all our thought is the repre- 
sentation of the external world, or 
the representation of the Agent 
Mind—a being thinking, feeling, 
willing, acting. 

Now, this is not the doctrine of 
Locke. He conceives the original 
sources of our knowledge to be 
such impressions, and our complex 


ideas to be the combinations of 
such impressions ; but he does no- 
where limit the activity of the mind 
to perceiving the original ideas, and 
combining them into complex ones. 
On the contrary, he does, in the 
most formal manner, in describing 
the action of the mind upon the 
subjects of thought thus acquired, 
assert the existence of a direct and 
peculiar power, which, by compar- 
ing the ideas thus acquired together, 
obtains other ideas—namely, those 
of relation; such as those import- 
ant and comprehensive ideas of 
cause and effect, duration, analogy, 
identity, proportion, number, and 
all those which he describes gene- 
rally under the terms agreement 
and disagreement of ideas. This 
is announced in the enumeration of 
those intellectual faculties to which 
he ascribes the agencies that, from 
our ideas, compound our know- 
ledge. But when he afterwards 
enters into those extensive and in- 
tricate details, in which he lays be- 
fore us the analysis of our know- 
ledge, he illustrates expressly and 
decisively this capacity of the mind 
to mix ideas of relation with those 
otherwise derived. Of this a single 
example may suffice. He thus ex- 
plains the manner in which we get 
the notion of PowER.* 

“ The idea of power,” says he, “is 
got by observing change effected in 
our simple ideas ; for there is no evi- 
dence of power but in the change 
effected in the object; and that 
change appears to us only in the 
change of those sensible ideas which 
accompany the presence of that 
object.” This observed change, then, 
in the sensible ideas of an object, is 
the ground of our notion of power ; 
but he does not say that the obser- 
vation or perception of this change 
1s our knowledge of power ; on the 
contrary he explains very distinctly 
that it is merely the ground or occa- 
ston on which that idea arises in our 
minds. “ The mind,” he says, 
“being every day informed by the 
senses of the alteration of those sen- 
sible properties it has notice of in 
things without, how one comes to an 
end and ceases to be, and another 
begins to exist which was not before; 
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and shearing like changes within 
itself, either from the impression of 
external objects or by the determi- 
nation of its own will, and conclud- 
ing from what it has so constantly 
observed, that the like effects by like 
agents will take place in the same 
circumstances, conceives the possibi- 
lity in one thing to effect such change 
in another ; and so comes by that idea 
which we call power.” Here, then, 
in the plainest way he states that the 
idea of power is a derivative idea, 
derived from the contemplation of 
changes taking place among other 
former ideas, and even by means of 
a reasoned inference. So that it is 
not possible to assert more clearly 
and decisively the capacity of the 
mind to frame, from the information 
of sense, an idea that did not exist 
in sense. But if more were wanted 
he supplies it. For immediately 
after, speaking more explicitly of 
what is implied in the idea of power, 
and describing it as implying rela- 
tion, a relation, namely, to action or 
change, he concludes with saying: 
“ Our idea, therefore, of power, I 
think, may well have a placeamongst 
other simple ideas, and be consi- 
dered as one of them, being one of 
those that make a principal ingre- 
dient in our complex ideas of sub- 
stances, as we shall hereafter have 
occasion to observe.” , 

Here, then, he deliberately and 
expressly asserts that one of the 
most important ideas we have, that 
of power, founded on a perception 
of relation, and that perception only 
consequent upon a process of rea- 
soning, is nevertheless a simple idea. 
As explicit and clear a declaration 
as can well be made, that of the 
simple ideas which enter into the 
composition of our knowledge, a 
part are the birth of the understand- 
ing itself. 

Thus, then, it will appear from 
this passage alone that there is no 
sufficient reason for the observation 
of that excellent writer, Dr Price, 
one of the ablest of those who have 
commented upon his doctrine, who 
says in his section on the original of 
our ideas in general, “that it does 
not appear, notwithstanding all Mr 
Locke has said of the operations of 
the mind about its ideas, that he 
thought we had any faculty of per- 
ception different from sensation and 


reflection that could give rise to any 
simple ideas ; or that was capable of 
any thing more than compounding, 
dividing, abstracting, or enlarging 
ideas previously in the mind.” And 
yet Locke in the very enumera- 
tion of the faculties does expressly 
admit a faculty of perception dif- 
ferent from sensation and reflection, 
that gives rise to ideas, namely, those 
of relation; and in the present in- 
stance we have seen one of those 
relations admitted to be a simple 
idea. There is, therefore, by 
Locke’s account, a faculty of per- 
ceiving simple ideas besides sensa- 
tion and reflection ; and when Dr 
Price goes on: to assert, in opposi- 
tion, as he says, to Locke, that 
the understanding itself is a spring 
of new ideas, he contends for nothing 
more than what Locke has already 
laid down. 

To understand clearly the extent 
to which Locke conceives the 
ideas of relation to enter into our 
knowledge (that is, the extent of 
the contribution which the faculty 
of perceiving relations makes to the 
stock of our ideas), it is necessary 
to take together the scattered pas- 
sages in which he speaks of that 
vast tribe of our ideas, as he calls 
them, which depends on relation— 
those in which he mentions inci- 
dentally the variety of relations 
which mix with the ideas of simple 
sensation in composing our concep- 
tion of the nature even of material 
properties ; and then to combine 
these with the extensive investiga- 
tion into the subject of relations, 
which is pursued through the twen- 
ty-fifth and the three following 
chapters of the second book. By 
this examination, it will appear that 
a very extensive and most essential 
og of our knowledge is derived 

y him from the perception of the 
ideas of relation by the understand- 
ing itself. 

It is by comparing these views on 
the subject of relation, unfolded in 
the progress of his investigation, 
with the principles stated in the 
outset of his work, that we are to 
understand in what light the obser- 
vations there made, referring to 
sensation and reflection as the 
source of our knowledge, are to be 
understood. 

From this comparison it will be 
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found that the true meaning of Mr 
Locke is, that all our ideas are 
either immediately derived from 
these two sources, or ultimately 
grounded on ideas so derived; in 
other words, that they furnish us 
with all the subjects, materials, and 
occasions of knowledge, compari- 
son, and internal perception; but 
not, as has been imagined, that our 
knowledge at Jast is merely a varied 
repetition of those original impres- 
sions. 

But the erroneous views which 
have been held of the principles of 
Locke in his own country seem 
nothing when compared with the 
wild extravagance with which they 
have been perverted by his follows 
ers on the Continent. If his doc- 
trine were such as it has been fre- 


- quently conceived at home, the 


worst charge that could be brought 
against it would be that it was in- 
tellectually defective—that it left 
some of our abstract ideas unex- 
plained, for which it was necessary 
to have assigned an origin. But 
there is nothing in it, even as thus 
represented, that is dishonouring to 
the mind. Its own character as an 
intelligent nature, with intellectual 
powers derived from that nature 
alone, is distinctly asserted, as in- 
deed it speaks from every page of 
his work; for the very definition 
of reflection includes it, in which 
the mind’s own operations are des- 
cribed as original sources to it of 
knowledge, expressly contradis- 
tinguished from and opposed to 
the knowledge derived from sen- 
sation. It is something very as- 
tonishing, therefore, to find a meta- 
physical school established in an- 
other country professing to deduce 
their tenets from this system, in 
which the mind is in some sort exclu- 
ded from the science of which it is 
the sole subject. Yet such is the 
philosophy which Condillac has de- 
duced from that of Locke, which 
was eagerly received by his coun- 
trymen, and till Jately was the reign- 
ing philosophy among them. Condil- 
lac refers the origin of our know- 
ledge to sensation alone; not mean- 
ing that sensation is the only mat- 
ter of knowledge to the mind on 
which it exercises its powers, which 
of itself would be sufficiently ex- 
travagant. But he represents it as 
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constituting the mind itself, pursu- 
ing his enquiries at great length to 
show that all its operations, and 
processes, and powers, are nothing 
more than variations of mere sen- 
sation—a doctrine suggested per- 
haps by the views of Locke, but the 
furthest possible from resembling 
them. ; 

At the same time, that there ap- 
pears sufficient ground to defend 
Locke from the various erroneous 
representations to which his work 
has furnished the occasion, it is not 
to be denied that it is in some points 
defective and vulnerable; and that 
in an undertaking of such exceeding 
magnitude, if he has established some 
conclusions of great moment, as 
their influence on philosophy has 
testified, yet he did not embrace the 
whole subject with the same clear- 
ness of speculation, and has left 
much for succeeding enquirers to 
rectify or to supply. 

The first defect that strikes us as 
generally characterising his essay is 
one to which we are made particu- 
larly sensible, by the far greater pre- 
cision of language which has since 
been introduced into the same sub- 
jects—that is, a looseness of expres 
sion, and even an inconsistency in 
the use of terms, which makes it 
often necessary to compare his views 
on the same point as they are given 
in different places, in order to deter- 
mine with certainty the precise im- 
port of his words. This is the less 
to be wondered at, when we remem- 
ber that he had to frame his own 
language, in treating for the first 
time a very various and extensive 
argument of abstruse investigation. 
It would almost appear, however, 
that in his zeal to emancipate his 
favourite study from the tyranny of 
the schools, he fell into the excess 
of substituting for their abstract and 
speculative diction one borrowed 
too much from the familiar homeli- 
ness of common use. He endea- 
voured to make philosophy speak 
an unlearned language ; and in bring- 
ing down her speech to the plainness 
of common understanding, he has 
given up with its artificial dignity, 
too much of the just severity of 
science. 

It must be admitted too that in 
his speculations as well, there is a 
defect akin to that which has been 
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remarked in his expression, and that 
bold and strong in his intellectual 
conception, and rigorous in ascer- 
taining the substance of his doctrine, 
there is sometimes a want of severe 
precision in the details even of 


thought. So that many minor in- 
consistencies may be remarked not 
only in his expression, but even as 
we may judge in the meaning. 
There is, however, one branch of 
his subject which appears to be 
chargeable with a more serious de- 
ficiency ; and in which much seems 
to be wanting to complete the ac- 
count even of the principles of the 
understanding—to wit, the power of 
the understanding to furnish its 
own ideas. It must be acknowledg- 
ed, that if he had treated this 
part of his subject with the explicit- 
ness and fulness which its import- 
ance required, he must have left it 
free from all ambiguity. The exa- 
mination of the various parts of the 
essay and the comparison of them 
will leave no doubt that he does 
ascribe to the mind this power. But 
the fact is not decisively ascertained 
without this examination and com- 
parison. There is reason therefore 
to imagine that he himself laboured 
under some hesitation and uncer- 
tainty to what extent it should be 
admitted ; and it may be even con- 
jectured that at one time he bas gone 
further than at another in allowing 
it. If we were to offer our own con- 
jecture on the subject, we should 
say that he appears to us to have 
entered upon his investigation with 
a mind full of strong convictions of 
the importance of those two sources 
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of knowledge, sensation and re- 
flection ; and expecting that the part 
they actually bear in the composition 
of our knowledge would be found 
greater than in truth it is; that their 
results would be found more inde- 
pendent of any additional power ; 
but that in the progress of enquiry 
his view of the efficiency of the 
understanding itself by reasoning and 
judging to frame new and simple 
ideas was gradually enlarged; but 
that he never freed himself entirely 
from the predominance of the views 
under which he entered upon his exa- 
mination, and consequently never 
saw the full extent of this power. 
In this respect it is that the science 
of the mind has so much advanced 
among us since the time of this Phi- 
losopher. It is in this part of philo- 
sophy that later enquirers have gone 
boldly on, asserting the true and na- 
tive character of the intelligence, as 
determined by its own tendencies to 
produce from itself its own forms of 
thought, its own conceptions, its 
own knowledge. This is the high 
character of Dr Reid’s philosophy ; 
this is the principle on which Mr 
Stewart has especially insisted ; that 
the mind by its own constitution is 
determined to such perceptions, to 
such beliefs. 

Without this principle, the utmost 
reverse of that dishonouring specu- 
lation which we bave mentioned as 
prevailing in another country, there 
can be no true philosophy of mind, 
for without this the mind itself is 
robbed of its essential character and 
has lost ail its original brightness. 








| 
| 
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“HE ANGLO-NORMAN TROUVERES,” 


Lirt.eis the Englishreader aware, 
when he contemplates the lengthen- 
ed series of our poetical literature, 
that long before Gower and Chaucer 
sung, long before even the hermit of 
Hampede composed his moral verses, 
or Robert of Gloucester indited his 
rhyming chronicle, England pos- 
sessed a poetic literature, and a host 
of poets, who, although they used 
not her modern language, may well 
claim to be honoured as the poet- 
fathers of Chaucer, Drayton, and 
Spenser. It is to this long-forgotten 
class of writers, the Anglo-Nurman 
Trouveres, that we would now di- 
rect the reader’s attention, well as- 
sured that in a day, when every re- 
lic of past times is viewed with some 
degree of interest, the tale that was 
told in the court of Beauclerc or 
Plantagenet, or the metrical history 
to which “ Donna Auliz la Reyne,” 
or Alianer of Acquitaine listened 
with eager attention, will not be con- 
sidered as deficient in interest to 
modern readers. But we may claim 
for these so long-neglected poets a 
far higher ground, even that of in- 
trinsic merit ; for even as the spring- 
ing leaf determines the character of 
the future tree, even as the bud pre- 
sents every rudiment of the yet un- 
folded flower, so in their writings 
we may perceive those characteris- 
tics which have stamped upon Eng- 
lish poetry its every peculiarity. 

Though often trammelled by a 
half-formed language, and forced to 
supply its deficiencies by words bor- 
rowed directly from the Latin or the 
Saxon, the Trouveres are distin- 
guished by a singularly light and 
flowing versification; while their 
ease of style may be estimated from 
the fact, that passages from their 
works, frequently without the trans- 
position of a single word, form ex- 
cellent modern English.* In the 


’ 
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indulgence of that fine joyous feel- 
ing, in which, when contemplating 
natural scenery, our earlier poets 
so delight, the Trouveres are em- 
phatically their exemplars. The 
forest tree, the running brook, the 
opening blossom, even the “ green 
grass,” will often bid the heart of the 
Trouvere dance, even as Words- 
worth’s “ dances with the daffo- 
dil ;” while scenes of sterner charac- 
ter are traced with a force that re- 
minds us of the powerful wood cuts 
of Albert Durer. In the specimens 
about to be given, the translator has 
been far more anxious to preserve 
the genuine style of each writer, 
than to supply any fancied deficiency, 
or soften down any supposed rude- 
ness, by the laboured phraseology of 
mere ordinary poetic diction. The 
chief peculiarity, and, in the trans- 
lator’s opinion, the chief beauty, of 
these early poems, is the absence of 
all pretence, all affectation, all la- 
boured “ working up” of their sub- 
jects. The narrative flows on sim- 
ply and naturally, the figures intro- 
duced are rather light touches that 
add spirit to the scene than separate 
and highly finished pictures, while 
the passing remarks seem always 
dictated by spontaneous feeling, not 
by a desire to inform the reader how 
very learned or how very moral the 
writer undoubtedly must be. 

From among this band of venera- 
ble poets, now attempted to be re- 
suscitated from the dust of many 
ages, we will give the “ pas” to 
him who, seven centuries ago, sang 
the wandering of a holy and right 
‘* anciente marinere,” in the pre- 
sence of “ Auliz la Bele” and Beau- 
clerc, regretting that he who has so 
minutely described so many marvels, 
= have left his own name un- 
told. 





* ‘* One of the first steps in the formation of English out of the Saxon was the discon- 


tinuance of the Anglo-Saxon in versions. 


We are indebted to the Anglo-Normans for 


this improvement, for, from whatever cause, the Anglo-Normans are remarkable for their 
plain, unaffected, and comprehensible diction.”—-Suaron TuRNER. 


\ 
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** LE VOYAGE DE ST BRANDAN.” 


Cotton Library, Vespasian, b. x. 


Tue reign of Beauclerc is the pe- 
riod at which the history of English 
literature may be said properly to 
commence. After the turbulent 
reigns of his father and brother, his 
powerful sway assured to England 
those greatest of all blessings, free- 
dom from civil warfare, and equal 
laws; while his immense wealth, his 
literary celebrity, and his munificent 
patronage of learned men, drew to 
his court scholars from all parts of 
Europe. And singularly happy, in 
regard to similarity of taste, was 
Beauclere in both his marriages ; 
his first wife, the “ good Queen 
Maude,” was devotedly attached te 
literature, while his second, the 
beautiful Adelais of Louvain, was 
the patroness of every Trouvere 
that visited the court of the English 
monarch. And numerous were the 
Trouveres, both English and Norman, 
that sang for her amusement, and 
instruction too; for the Trouvere was 
now no longer the wandering min- 
strel with lay suited equally to high 
and low, but the “ clerk,’’ who trans- 
lated from the Latin into “ remancy ” 
many a learned treatise, and many 
a wondrous history, for the delecta- 
tion of those who sought knowledge, 
but could not obtain it, save through 
the medium of their mother tongue. 
Aimong these Trouveres who wonned 
at the English court and basked in 
the smiles of the beautiful Adelais, 
the writer of “ the Voyage of St 
Brandan” must have held no mean 
place. That he was an ecclesiastic 
seems probable, both from the cha- 
racter of his narrative and his style 
of relating it; and that he was of 
English parentage seems almost cer- 
tain from his opening verses. It is 
much to be regretted that no know- 
ledge whatever can be obtained of 
his name ; but, unlike nearly every 
other Trouvere, neither in his intro- 
duction nor in the “ envoy” does 
he make even the slightest allusion 
to it, and the researches of Abbé de 
la Rue to obtain information on this 
subject have been wholly in vain. 
From the singular ease and frequent 
beauty of the versification, were it 
not for the opening verses, we 


should almost, on a first reading, 
have felt inclined to assign to this 
work a far later date. Independently 
of its direct testimony to the fact 
that it was composed early in the 
12th century, the character in which 
it is written, and the frequent use of 
Latin words, combine to prove its 
antiquity, and it may assuredly take 
its place as the most ancient me- 
trical legend in the Norman lan- 
guage. 

The hero of this poem is St 
Brandan, an Irish saint, who is con- 
sidered to have flourished in the 
sixth century. Bishop Turner men- 
tions him as having written many 
works, and among them one upon 
the Fortunate Islands; and the Abbé 
de la Rue with great plausibility 
conjectures, that his having made a 
voyage thither was probably the 
basis of his legend, which describes 
him as having voyaged to Paradise. 
Under various forms the ‘‘ voyage 
of St Brandan ” was one of the most 
popular of the Mediaeval legends, 
and many a monkish chronicler be- 
guiled the solitude and dulness of 
his narrow cell by describing those 
scenes of surpassing beauty and un- 
earthly horror through which St 
Brandan and his holy company pas- 
sed; and we may well imagine the 
eager delight with which “ Auliz la 
Belle,” after hearing the prosing 
rhymes of Phillip du Than’s “ Bes- 
tiare,” and the dull details of 
“ Urbaine,” would listen to a legend 
so full fraught with the wonderful as 
is this curious and spirited metrical 
tale. 

The poem commences thus : 


** Lady Adelais, who queen 

By the grace of heav’n hath been 
Ycrowned, who this land hath blest 

With peace, and wholesome laws, and rest, 
Both by King Henry’s stalwart might 
And by thy counsels mild and right ;— 
For these, their holy benison 

May the Apostles shed each one 

A thousand, thousand-fold upon thee ; 
And, since thy mild command hath won me 
To turn this goodly historie 

Into romanz, and carefully 

To write it out, and soothly tell 

What to St Brandan erst befel,— 
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At thy command I undertake 

The task right gladly, but will make 
No light or silly pleasantrie, 

Unfit in such grave work to be.” 


The writer goes on to state, that 
St Brandan was not merely a holy 
man, but of “ the regal line,” and 
therefore a very appropriate subject 
for a Trouvere who was honoured by 
royal patronage. Now this St Bran- 
dan had long made it his prayer that 
he might behold with his bodily 
eyes that Paradise from whence 
Adam was expelled. His prayer is 
granted ; he prepares for the voyage, 
and with a number of the monks of 
his abbey sets sail from a rock, 
which yet bears his name, in search 
of that 


*« Isle beyond the sea 
Where wild winds ne’er held revelry, 
But fulfilled are the balmy skies 
With spicy gales from Paradise ; 
These gales that waft the scent of flowers 
That fade not, and the sunny hours 
Speed on, nor night, nor shadow know.” * 


The holy company, therefore, re- 
joicingly 
‘¢ Lift the mast and spread the sail, 
And full of faith before the gale 
They bound ; the east winds softly blow 
As westward on their course they go, 
And soon around nought meets their eye 
But outspread sea and outstretched sky.” 


Fifteen days their pleasant course 
holds on; but a calm succeeds, 
which lasts for a month,—they begin 
to fear their provisions will not hold 
out, and are very sad, but 


** Not unforgotten are their means, 
God still is nigh his faithful ones.” 


They perceive a rock, and the ship 
is driven strongly by a current to- 
ward it; they anchor, however, safe- 
ly, and find 


** Right before them there 
A noble castle, large and fair, 
Like kingly hall, most rich to see, 
Or emperor’s palace—royally 
Within, without was it arrayed— 
The walls of hardest opal made, 
The palace marble, pure and bright 
(No wood was there), and dazzling light 
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Of gems and gold shone gorgeously 
From the inlaid walls, and joyfully 

They entered,—but their marvelling 

Was that they found no living thing ; 
Then to the topmost tower they hied, 
But human being ne’er espied. 

Now in the palace Brandan stood ; 

Then sate him down in wondering mood, 
Looking around, and then he said, 

* Brethren, for our support and aid, 
Seek ye if aught of food is here.’ 

They sought, and found with gladsome cheer 
Both food and drink most plentiful, 

And silver vessels beautiful 

As ere could be, and golden too, 

Fairer than aught that man could view. 
With daintiest cheer the stores abound, 
Whate’er they wished for, that they found, 
So gladly sate they down to dine, 

But, praising first_that hand divine 

That led them hither o’er the sea, 

And prayed his mercy large and free.” 


They go to rest, and although 
their dreams are disturbed by the 
appearance of Sathanas holding an 
“ hanap d’or,” more beautiful than 
any they had yet seen, they sustain 
no harm, and soon leave the island 
in safety. Their voyage continues 
some months; they at length reach 
another island, inhabited alone by 
sheep of Brobdignagian dimensions. 
They were 
‘“ Sheep with fleece of snowy white, 

And much they marvelled at their height, 
For each one was as large to see 
As are the stags of our countree.” 


As, notwithstanding their size, 
they seemed to promise good eat- 
ing, the holy brothers carry off 
one for their Paschal feast, and be- 
ing supplied by an angel with bread, 
and being directed by him to an 
island, they set about cooking their 
huge lamb; but ere they are aware, 
‘* Behold the isle seemed moving fast, 

And farther off the ship was cast.” 


Brandan, who happily was on 
board the vessel, steers toward his 
affrighted monks, who perceive the 
island sinking under them, and 
hire out ropes, he saves them 
all. 

** Then Brandan said, ‘ Brothers, know well 
Wherefore this strange mischance befel, 





* *©Co fud en mer, en un is'e, 
U mals errez nuls ne cisle, 
U fud reponz de cel odur 
Que en Parais lettent li flur, 
E li abes n’en nuit ne jurn, 


Des urcisuns ne fait tresturn.” 
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No land was that, but monstrous beast, * 

Whereon ye sought to hold your feast ; 

Nor marvel thus why this should be, 

Hugest of all are fish in sea, 

For they were formed by heaven’s great 
King 

Before all other earthly thing.” 

The pilgrims, saved from this im- 
minent danger, and doubtless great- 
ly edified by the saint’s curious ex- 
planation, proceed in search of new 
wonders. Erelong, they reach an 
island, upon which is a wide-spread- 
ing tree, bearing leaves speckled 
with red, and this “ outlandish tree” 
is covered with beautiful birds, 


‘* So purely white, 
No man ere saw a fairer sight.” 


As the whole of the episode relat- 
ing to these birds is very gracefully 
related, it shall be inserted. 


* At this the abbot stood amazed, 

And wondering, on their beauty gazed, 
And prayed to Heaven, that it might show, 
Both whence they came, and where they go, 
And who they were—when instantly 

One of those birds from off the tree 

Flew toward him, lightly hovering ; 

While at each stroke of that bright wing 
Burst forth such harp-like melody, 

That tranced in joy and bliss was he. 

Then mildly to the bird he said, 

‘ If thou by hand of God wast made 

To serve Him, swiftly to me tell 

What isle is this ? and what befel 

Thee and thy feathered company, 

That far from ali society 

Of men yé won—for ye are fair 

As disembodied spirits are.’ 


‘* Then sang the bird, ‘ Erst we were high ¢ 
In power and glory in the sky, 

For angels were we, but we fell 

When pride drove Sathanas to hell : 

For we his vassals were, and driven 

Thus for his surquedie from Heaven— 
Now exiled for a space to stay 

Upon this island, till the day 

That shall restore us to the skies, 

For we are birds of Paradise. 
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But ye have much,’ said he, ‘ to do 
And bear ere Paradise ye view, 

And six years’ toils must suffer still, 
Rocked by the winds and waves at will ; 
And aye each year your Pasch shall keep 
Upon some monster of the deep.’ ¢ 
When thus he said, away he flew 

Back to his tree ; and when the dew, 
And slanting shade, and sun’s soft shining, 
Showed that the day was fast declining, 
These snowy birds with dulcet throats 
Poured in sweet unison their notes ;— 
And sang so softly, clearly, sweetly, 
With voice and heart aye so completely 
Joined in God's praise, that ye might ne’er 
The solace || of that song compare 

With aught that human song could do 
(Tho’ man might learn a lesson too). 


*¢ Then said the abbot, ‘ Brethren, see, 
These birds a lesson teach to ye; 

Tho’ fallen from their high state, and driven 
Unto this isle, yet praise they Heaven, 
And thank the Lord, who unto us 

Hath been by far more bounteous ; 

And hence should we prepare more praise.’ 
With joyful hearts their chant they raise, 
They quit the ship, and range along 

The shore; and now the Complin song 
They chant with pleasant melody 

Then, free from all anxiety, 

Commend themselves to Jesus’ care, 

And soon they slumber sweetly there.” 


This graceful fiction of the “ Birds 
of Paradise” finds a place in (we 
believe) all the different versions of 
the Voyage of St Brandan. In one 
of the latest, that in Caxton’s edition 
of the Golden Legend, they are re- 
presented as inhabitiog Paradise, 
and so beguiling the time by the 
sweetness of their songs, that years 
fleet away unperceived—a beautiful 
addition to the story, and most pro- 
bably borrowed from an Oriental 
source. 

Two months the pilgrims enjoy the 
repose of this beautiful island and its 
feathered inhabitants, and then again 
put to sea. After six months’ weari- 
some tossings, they at length see 





* ** N’est pas terre, ainz est beste 
U nus feimes nostre feste.”’ ’ 
+ The mixture of Latin words in this passage is very curious :— 
** L’oisel respunt angeli sumus, 
Benz in ciel, jadis fumus 
E chaimez de halt si fas, 


Cet l’orguilleuse.”’ 


t The term ‘ beste” is constantly used by this writer for any large fish. This, how- 
ever, was formerly the case in English, and the reader will probably remember, that in our 
authorized version of the Scriptures, the phrase ‘* beasts of the sea” occurs. * 


|| The word here used is ‘‘ cumfert,” probably the earliest instance of its use. 
* Milton, in Paradise Lost, also uses the term ‘* sea-beast.’’ 
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land, and they right joyfully go 
ashore, doubting not but they shall 
meet a friendly welcome, because 
there is across upon the beach. 


** So forth they hie with glee 

The abbot and his company, 

When, lo! they found a wond’rous spring, 
From whence two streams their waters fling ; 
The one was foul, the other bright— 
Much gazed the faithful at the sight, 

But faint were they, so blithe they go 

To slake their thirst. ‘ No, brothers, no,’ 
Brandan out cried, ‘ first seek and know 
If this strange spring be wholesome drink.’ 
Affright they hastened from the brink, 
Tho’ sorely pained with thirst ;—then nigh 
An old man came, and when his eye 
Glanced on St Brandan, and he saw 

The holy freres, with mickle awe 

He prostrate fell, and kissed the hands 

Of the abbot, who now bade him stand, . 
And soothly tell by word or sign 

Where were they. Well could he divine, 
Although he spoke not what was said, 
And joyfully and swiftly led 

The abbot and his companie, 

With care and all humilitie, 

Unto an abbey fair and good 

(Beneath the moon none holier stood). 
The abbot of that saintly place, 

With honour due his guests to grace, 
Caused bring forth from his treasurye 
Relies of rich orfeverie—— 

Crosses and shrines, and caskets fair, 

With amethysts beset, and rare 
Open-wrought gold, most rich y-chased, * 
And precious gems all featly placed 
Around, and censers fair y-dight 

Of solid gold, and jewels bright, 

And vestments rich, not wrought alone 
With silk, but many a priceless stone,— 
Garnet, and ruby, sardonis, 

Topaz, and jasper precious, 

Gleamed on the clasps most gorgeously.” 


This passage gives us a vivid picture 
of the splendour of the church orna- 
ments at this period, and from the 
accounts which we find in Matthew 
Paris’ lives of the Abbots of St Al- 
bans, we may scarcely consider the 
picture overcharged. The allusion 
to “ open wrought” gold work espe- 
cially, reminds us of the minute and 
laudatory description which Matthew 
Paris gives of the cups which “ the 
illustrious magister Baldwin” made 
for that abbey during the abbacy of 


— 
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Symond the first (an Abbot almost 
contemporary with the date of this 
poem), and which he describes as 
being not only studded with gems, 
but as “ beautified with a most sub- 


til work of interlaced flowers,” On 
few subjects relating to that certain- 
ly very ill-understood period, the 
Middle Ages, has more misapprehen- 
sion prevailed than in regard to its 
extreme barbarism and general po- 
verty ; and we can easily imagine the 
absolute surprise which a reader 
well versed in popular histories 
would feel on reading, instead of 
second and third-hand information, 
and that often abounding in errors, 
the authentic documents of this 
period. 

The reception of the wearied 
company by their island brethren is 
most affectionate. 


‘* With joy and great delight, each frere 
His pilgrim brother led, to where 

The abbey stood, and then with care, 
St Brandan and his company 

Ushered to the refectory :— 

There listened they to holy book, 

And then their pleasant meal they took, 
While before“each was placed as meet, 
Bread that was both white and sweet.” t 


This particular notice of the bread 
would almost of itself be sufficient 
to prove the writer an Englishman, 
since we are not aware that the in- 
habitants of any other country, even 
from the earliest period, expressed 
so strongly a distaste to “brown 
bread” as those of England did, 
among whom for centuries the pro- 
verb of “eating brown bread” has 
been used to express the very depth 
of poverty. In answer to the ques- 
tions of St Brandan, the island monks 
inform him that their monastery was 
founded by a St Alben, or Albeu, 
(for the u and the n are almost un- 
distinguishable from each other in 
the MS.) That the writer means 
a different Saint to the St Alban the 
protomartyr of England is, we think, 
evident, because the Trouvere, 
whether English by birth or not, 
could not have resided in the court 
of Beauclerc without becoming well 
acquainted with the history of that 





* ** De or adubez e des pérrés 


Preciuses e enterés,— 


Od censers ceseeis de or amasset, 


E les gemmes enz encasset. 


} * Devant eals unt, dulce e blanc pain,” 
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saint who gave his name to an im- 
portant town, and to the abbey which 
took precedence of every other in 
the kingdom. Now this St Alben is 
represented as a ricb and noble man 
who fled from the world, and far 
away, amid the seas, founded this 
abbey, where the monks receive 
their daily supply of food from no 
mortal source, but direct from 
heaven. 

Quitting this pleasant abode, they 
again set sail ; they are tossed about 
a long time, they see no land, “ the 
wind ceases, the provisions fail, bit- 
ter hunger, burning thirst increases, 
the sea was so motionless that their 
course was very difficult, and it be- 
came thick like a marsh.” * _They, 
however, at length reach an island, 
and land, but they find there a river, 
which, although filled with fish, is 
poisonous, because, the Trouvere 
says, it was “embetumée” by flowing 
over metallic ores. They fail ill from 
drinking its waters, but are cured at 
the prayer of St Brandan, who urges 
them to leave the place, “ for better 
is it to suffer honest hunger than to 
forget God and his ceclaim.” + Sail- 
ing thence they are visited by one of 
the white birds, who reminds them 
that they are to keep their Pasch and 
Pentecost “sur un beste.” This 
they do, and remain seven weeks 
upon their living resting place very 
quietly. The bird now flies away, 
the vessel draws near, and the 
“beste,” doubtless tired by this time 
of their cOmpany, begins to move. 
They re-embark, and again set fur- 
ward on their wearisome voyage. 
They next arrive at a “dormante 
mer,” which they find very difficult 
to navigate. ‘ Theco!d runs through 
their veins,’ their barque becomes 
almost unmanageable, and in the 
midst of all these troubles a “ marins 
serpenz,” of the very pattern of 
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brother Jonathan’s, is seen making 
toward them. 

The description of this genuine 
northern monster is very graphic, 
and so is that of the subsequent 
contest. 

‘* Toward them a serpent of the sea 

Rushed swift as wind most savagely — 

The fire that from his nostrils came 

Was like the roaring furnace flame, 

Unmeasured was his length I trew— 

His very breadth was huge enew, 

Full fifteen feet, and all around him 

The waves were seething. Nought could 
found him, 

He near the frighted pilgrims drew ; 

Then Brandan spoke: right bold and true 

His words—¥‘ O sirs, now wherefore stand, 

Fearing that God’s all powerful hand 

Is short to save! O guard, I pray, 

’Gainst senseless fear, that would gainsay 

God's word, and take this truth away, — 

Who puts his trust in Heav’n’s high King, 

Hath need to fear no living thing. 

Then lo another monster rose, 

That huge sea-serpent to oppose— 

Right toward the ship his swift course steer- 
ing, 

pe the other saw him nearing, 

Full well I trew his foe he knew, 

And backward from the vessel drew. 

And now they close in deadly fight, 

With huge heads rear’d, a fearful sight! 

While from their nostrils flames spout high, 

As are the clouds in the upper sky ; 

Blows with their fins each gives his brother, 

Like clashing shields on one another :— 

With murd’rous teeth each other biting, 

Like trenchant swords each other smiting. $ 

Spouted the blood, and gaping wide 

Were teeth prints in each monster's side ; 

And huge and deadly deep each wound— 

And blood-tinged all the waves around, 

And all a-seething was the sea, 

And still the fight raged furiously. 

The first now fought with failing might, 

The second triumphed in the fight, 

With stronger teeth he overbore him, 

And into three huge pieces tore him,— 

And then, the victory gained, he goes 

Back to the place from whence he rose.” 





* * Faillent le vent, e le conreid, 
Crut l‘aigre faim, e l’ardent seid, 
La mer fud tant paisible, 

Pur quei ont le curs mult penible 


Espesse fud eum 


alude.”’ 


+ ‘* Miels vient suffrir honeste faim 

Que oublier Deu, e son ceclaim.”’ 
** Drechent fe:ment halt les testes, 
Des narines li fous lier salt 

Des que as nues, qui volet halt, 

Colps se dunent de lur naes 

Tels cum escus e despedés ; 

A dewz merdanz se naffierent, 

Qui cum epez trenchant erent,” 
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Scarcely have they returned thanks 
for this great deliverance, when the 
pilgrims discover a new danger. 


*¢ A flaming griffin in the sky, 

With fearful hearts they now espy, 

With crooked claws to seize I ween, 

And flaming wings and talons keen ; 

And o’er the ship he hovereth low, 

And vainly may the strong wind blow; 

More swift is he, than barque more strong, 

And fierce he chaseth them along. 

But lo! a dragon takes his flight, 

With outstretched neck, and wings of 
might, 

A flaming dragon he, and grim, 

And toward the griffin beareth him. 

And now the battle furiously 

In mid air rageth fell to see, 

Sparks from their teeth fly thick around, 

And blows, and flames, and many a wound 

Is given. The pilgrims anxiously 

Gaze up, O which shall victor be ? 

The griffins huge—the dragon slight, 

But far more lightsome for the fight ; 

And lo! the griffin in the sea * 

Falls dead. The drayon victory 

Hath won—O then they joyed outright, 

And thanked the God of power and 
might.” 


St Brandan now “ improves ” this 
second deliverance, and remarks, 
how weak it is for man ever to des- 
pair, seeing that God is always at 
hand to aid swiftly and effectually. 

It is an opinion maintained by 
many writers, who have made the 
marvels of mediaeval romance and 
legend their study, that these, with 
scarcely any exception, are derived 
from Eastern fable. Many valuable 
writers of the present day hold a 
contrary opinion, and we think the 
present curious poem offers strong 
corroboration of the correctness of 
their views, who hold that, in most 
instances, the marvels of popular 
fiction have their origin among the 
people who adopt them. For the 
dragons, and other monsters of le- 
gend and romance, Huet and War- 
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ton have pointed to an exclusively 
Oriental source—a more extensive 
enquiry into the popular fictions of 
the northern nations has proved that 
the dragon belongs equally to Celtic 


and to Teutonic fable. Centuries 
before the Crusader set foot in Pa-- 
lestine, and listened, as Warton 
fancied, to those marvels which he 
brought back with him to form the 
gorgeous adornments of chivalrous 
romance, the Celtic bards sung 
wondrous tales of dragons and their 
treasure ; and, at a period even be- 
fore the introduction of Christian- 
ity among the Saxons, the unknown 
author of “ Beowulf” described the 
*‘ fire-drake,” full fifty measured feet 
in length, winged, and breathing 
flame and poisonous vapour, and re- 
posing all day on his “ horde” of 
century buried wealth. To the 
griffin, we believe, an Oriental 
source must be assigned ;/ but who 
will say that the huge sea-serpents 
are not of an exclusively northern 
origin ? 

The next wonder that the pil- 
grims encounter on their eventful 
voyage, is the same which befel St 
Francis, according to his legend, 
written more than a century after, 
but which was not improbably bor- 
rowed from this very poem. 

On the festival of St Peter, St 
Brandan chants the service so de- 
lightfully, that fishes of all sorts and 
sizes are attracted by his singing. 
His monks, who seem to have been 
more engaged in looking about 
them, than in attending to their 
abbot, go to him, and pray him to 
sing lower, for “ so clear is each 
wave, where the sea is deepest, that 
we see as though upon earth, both 
fishes innumerable, and fishes great 
and cruel, that we scarcely dare to 
speak of them, for if the noise dis- 
turb them, know you that killed we 
shall be.” { This cowardly counsel 





* «* Li grips est grant, draguns maigres, 
Cil est plus fort, cil plus aigres, 
Mors est li grips, en mer chait.’’ 


+ Still it was not through the medium of the Crusaders that ‘‘ griffins ” were imported 


into Europe, any more than flaming dragons. 


They were known long before ; and, ina 


Saxon geographical work, they are mentioned as employing their tremendous claws, for the 


very useful purpose of digging up gold ! 


¢ ** Quar tant cler est chascun unde 
O la mer est plus parfunde, 
Que nous veium des que en terre 
Et de peissuns tante guerre,— 
Peissuns veium grans, et cruels, 
Une n’eimes parler de tels ;—= 
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does not suit St Brandan; he re- 
bukes them for their needless fear, 
and 


‘* He sang more high, more loudly clear, — 
The salvage fishes, him to hear, 

Leapt from the sea, and round they wait, 
As they the feast would celebrate ; 

Thus sang he till the close of day, 

And then each monster went his way.” 


They keep steering onward, and 
now a new and beautiful marvel 
meets their eyes. 


‘* Right in their course, they clearly see 

A pillar rising in mid sea ; 

A wondrous building round appeared, 

Not as a common structure reared, 

But founded all of sapphire stone— 

(Nought with more brightness ever shone), 

And to the clouds upreared high— 

While in the deep ye might descry 

Its base, and round about outspread 

A fair pavilion, to the sea 

Descending, while clear overhead, 

Like dazzling gold, the canopy 

Shone ; ne’er onearth was such a sight! 

Then Brandan with swift course sailed 
right 

Onward, and until within that tent, 

He, and his monks, and vessel went, 

And then he saw an altar, where 

The pillar stood, *twas emerald rare, 

Sardonyx formed the sacristy, 

The pavement was chalcedony, 

And right above that pillar spread 

A golden drapery overhead.* 

And there were beryl lamps—they saw 

Well pleased these marvels, for no awe 

Of peril had they, and three days 

They lingered in that pleasant place 

Ceaseless the holy service singing.” 

Now, for the prototype of this 
splendid temple of the sea need we 
seek among the diamond palaces of 
Eastern fable, when the northern 
voyager could teil of fantastic pa- 
laces of ice, rising to the clouds in 
the mid sea, and in their gorgeous- 
ness throwing all the splendours 
of Oriental marvels into shade. 
The reader will observe how closely 
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the venerable Trouvere adheres to 
fact, amid all his fanciful embellish- 
ments—every gem of which he de- 
scribes this sea-temple as being com- 
posed is of the varying hues of sea- 
water. Sapphire forms the base, the 
pavement is chalcedony, the altar 
emerald, the sacristy (or shrine) 
sardonyx, even the lamps are bery), 
while the golden canopy spread 
over all, what is it but the frosty 
haze, gilded by the beams of the 
sun? After their three days’ so- 
journ, they depart from this beau- 
tiful ice-temple, Brandan taking 
with him as a memorial a splendid 
chalice of crystal. 

Their subsequent adventures are 
of a widely difterent character, and 
the force and spirit with which the 
author paints scenes of horror so 
immediately after those of beauty, 
proves a versatility of talent not 
always to be met with in works of a 
more advanced period. The pil- 
grims, after a tedious voyage, see at — 
Jength Jand. 


“¢ But it appeared all overcast 

With darkness thick, and smoky blast, 

The smoke with flashing fire was blent, 

And stench of carrion far was sent ; 

And thickest darkness gathered 

them— 

Then Brandan, lest it might confound 
them, 

Thus counsell’d them.—‘ My brethren, 
know, 

This fearful place towards which ye go 

Is Hell itself ;—this mystery 

God granteth ws alone to see,” 


round 


‘© More ills they saw, as near they drew, 
For darker still the valley grew, 

And from the depths and trenches came 
Huge darting blades of ardent flame, 
And fiery blasts made roaring fell, 

No thunders are so terrible; __ 

And burning rocks with tongues of fire 
Outbursting still were there, and higher 
Huge flames uprear’d so high that they 
Took the clear light of Heaven away. 





Si la nozse les en comment, 
Sachez que murir nus estant.’’ 


The reader will observe, that these lines are translated above with only one transposition. 


It would be difficult to find modern English 
ancient French poem. 


poetry so free from inversions, as this very 


* “ De smaragde veit un alter, 
U le piler descent en duer,— 


Li sacraire fud sardoine, 
Li pavemenz calcedoine; 
Euz li piler ferme aveit 


Tref de fin or co sustinet. 
E li lampes funt de beryl.” 
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** Now right beside a mount they draw, 

And there a wicked one * they saw 

Of monstrous size, and forth he came 

That evil-doer ¢ clothed in flame, 

From Hell. An iron mace he held,+ 

And on a pillar set, beheld 

Them coming ; then his eyes round turning 

(Which fliash’d like flaming coals fierce 
burning), 

Swift started up, for well he knew 

His torment would begin anew ; 

Flames from his throat he swift upcast, 

Then to his furnace fled right fast, 

But soon came back, and then with awe, 

His horrid size and crooked claw 

And brutelike face the pilgrims saw. 


* He reared himself unto the sky 

And rush’d on them furiously ; 

The cloudy rock flies not so fast, 

When driven by the stormy blast, 

Nor bolt of arbalest could fly 

Swifter, nor falcon mount so high. || 

And higher still he rises, veering 

Now here, now there, with strong wing 
steering ; 

Thus round them flew that fiend of Hell, 

But harm’d them not, in the sea he fell ; 

Then from the waves flames spout amain, 

As burneth heath on parched plain.§ 

And long time blazed forth wondrously 

Both fire and flame amid the sea.” 


They now reach an island sur- 
rounded by flames and smoke; they 
see there “ many thousand” “ mal- 
feiry,” and hear their cries. They 
afterwards arrive at a mountain co- 
vered with clouds, and see flames 
issuing from a cavern which forms 
the mouth of Hell. Still they pur- 
sue their course, and come to the 
open sea, where they find a naked 
rock, and upon it a man— 


** Mult ert periz, e detirez, 
Delachetez, e descirez ””»— 


with a cloth tied about his head, 
and holding a javelin in his hand— 


** And tightly grappled he the stone 
Which ’bove the waves he sat upon, 
For they were beating vehemently, 
As he might overwhelm’d be; 
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Peril above, peril below, 

Peril before, behind, I trow, 

And right, and left, in vain he tried 

To combat them, and mournful cried 

To Jesus, King of Majesty :— 

‘ Oh! with my death assuaged be ! 

Thou Jesus, sitting on thy throne, 

My fearful sufferings think upon! 

Oh! Jesus! greatly merciful! 

Be unto me most pitiful. 

Thou son of Marie, think on me, 

Nor vainly let me cry mercy, 

Hemm’d round by terrors of this sea!’ 
The worthy abbot, distrest at this 

sorrowful spectacle, advances near- 

er, and questions the sufferer. He 

now learns that he is Judas, endu- 

ring the torments of cold and hun- 

ger in exchange for those of fire. 

He enters into a minute detail of 

the torments of the lost, and of his 

own; from whence it appears that 

Milton’s idea of the inhabitants of 

Hell being brought “‘ from beds of 

raging fire to starve in ice,’ was no 

new fancy. Judas says “ there are 

torments of the heights, and tor- 

ments of the depths :”— 


‘© Those of the mount more painful are, 
Those of the deep more horrid far, 
These are thick air and stifling fire, 
These cold and wet and stenches dire.’ 


Another proof of the northern 
source of the imagery of this poem, 
since no Trouvere but one well ac- 
quainted with the bitterness of a 
northern winter would have made 
Judas dread the cold even more than 
the fire. 

St Brandan at this terrible narra- 
tion “ weeps greatly,” and asks whe- 
ther there is any respite to his suf- 
ferings. Judas replies :— 


** Not half my sorrow can you see, 
Which in that place I’m doom’d to dree, 
But respite sweet from Saturday 

Even till the Sabbath's past away 

] have.” 


A beautiful superstition, and 
which seems to have been an article 





* «© Malfoy.” + ** Unfed.” 


4 ‘* Un mail de fer en puin portcit.” 


| ‘* Esturbeiluns plus test ne vait, 
Quant sus en Jair le venz le trait, 
We li quarrel d’arbaleste, 


Ne de funde, na galeste 


Cum plus halcet, e plus emprent, 
E en volant forces reprent.” 
§ ‘* Cum bruere en un asart.”” 


q The reader will observe throughout this earnest adjuration that the prayer is made 
directly to our Saviour, and also that even ‘* our ladye” is never mentioned by any of 
those names of worship which were common at a later period. Indeed, throughout the 
whole poem, the theology is purely Protestant. 
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of popular belief during the Middle 
Ages. So was also the following :— 
Brandan asks Judas the meaning 
of the cloth which is tied around 
his head. Judas replies, that he re- 
ceives great benefit from it, since it 
shelters his head and face from the 
cutting winds, and prevents the fish 
from biting them; and this advan- 
tage he obtained because once, when 
on earth, he gave a piece of cloth 
to a beggar (un catait), and the be- 
nefit of that single deed of charity 
still remains‘to him.* The fiends 
now appear, and though they are 
prevented from attacking St Bran- 
dan, they carry off Judas to his 
other scene of torment; and awe- 
struck and sorrowful, the pilgrims 
sailon. They next reach an island 
on which they find a hermit, “ with 
an angelical countenance,’ and 
beautiful white hair. He informs 
them that his name is St Pels, the 
Hermit, and shows them a won- 
drous spring, assuring them that on 
that water he has subsisted thirty 
years. He gives Brandan some, 
which he receives with many thanks, 
and they depart. Again they come 
to the huge fish, and thus they know 
that Easter is come again. Setting 
sail from their living island, they 
now direct their course to the east. 
The remainder of their curious his- 
tory shall be told in the Trouvere’s 
own words :— 


‘¢ Full forty days o’er the high sea, 

With sloping course, right speedily 

The bark glides on, and now they come, 
So Heaven hath order’d, to the gloom 
That round encloseth Paradise, 

Hiding it well from mortal eyes ; 

And heavily, and lab’ring slow, 

Over that tideless sea they go ; 

And now that darkness all confounds them, 
Wrapping them o’er, and perils round them 
So many are, that had not Heaven 

In mercy timely succour given, 

They ne’er had pass’d that cloud I trow.” 
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Indeed the perils increase, for still 
surrounded by “la calin,” they 
come to a narrow pass where three 
currents meet; they escape these 
dangers, and 


“« Issuing from the darkness see, 
With joyful hearts, right gratefully, 
Beyond the cloud that bright wall rise, 
That round engirdleth Paradise. 
A lofty wall was it, and high, 
Reaching as though ‘twould pierce the sky— 
All battlemented—but no tower, 
Breastwork, nor palisade, for power 
Of foe was never dreaded there, 
And snowy white beyond compare 
Its hue; and gems most dazzling to sight, 
In inlay work that wall bedight ; 
For it was set with chrysolite, 
And many a rich gem flashing light ; 
Topaz and emerald fair to see, 
Carbuncle and chalcedony, 
And chrysophrase, sardonyx fair, 
Jasper and amethyst most rare, 
Gorgeously shining, jacinth too, 
Crystal and beryl, clear to view— 
Each to the other giving brightness.” + 

‘* Right toward the port their course they 

held, 

But other dangers, all untold, 
Were there; before the gate keep guard 
Dragons of flaming fire, dread ward! 
Rig ht at the entrance hung a brand 
Unsheathed, turning on either hand 
With innate wisdom, ¢ they might well 
Bear it, for ’twas invincible— 
And iron, stone, ay, adamant, 
Against its edge had-strength full scant. 
But lo! a fair youth came to meet them, 
And with meek courtesy did greet them, 
For he was sent by Heaven’s command 
To give them entrance to that land ; 
So sweetly he his message gave, 
And kissed each one, and bade the glaive 
Retain its place ; the dragons too 
He checked, and led them safely through, 
And bade them rest, now they had come 
At last unto that heavenly home, 
For they had now all dangers past, 
To certain glory come at last.” § 

‘* And now that fair youth leads them on, 
Where Paradise in beauty shone, 





* The recollection of the reader will supply many similar popular traditions ; the “‘ Lyke 
Wake Dirge” (among others), in the Minstrelsy ef the Scottish Border, is entirely founded 
on this notion. 

+ This list of gems is evidently taken from scripture, as are many of the subsequent de- 
tails; it however seemed best to insert the description at full length, since it is by no 
means a servile copy, but is characterised by much gracefulness. j 

+ A sword endowed with “ innate wisdom,” is a very favourite marvel with the writers 
of the fabliaux, it seems to be of Scandinavian origin. This is probably the earliest in- 


stance of use, by an Anglo-Norman Trouvere. 
§ “ E entree est ouverte, 
Fuit entrent en glorie certe.” 
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And there they saw the land all full 

Of woods and rivers beautiful ; 

And meadows large besprent with flowers, 

And scented shrubs in fadeless bowers, 

And trees with blossoms fair to see, 

And fruit also deliciously 

Hung from the boughs ; nor brier, nor thorn, 

Thistle, nor blighted tree forlorn 

With blacken’d leaf, was there, for Spring 

Held aye a year-long blossoming ; 

And never shed their leaf the trees, 

Nor failed their fruit, and still the breeze 

Blew soft, scent-laden from the fields. 

Full were the woods of venison ; 

The rivers of good fish each one, 

And others flowed with milky tide 

(No marvel all things fructified). 

The earth gave honey, oozing through 

Its pores, in sweet drops like the dew; 

And in the mount was golden ore, 

And gems, and treasure wondrous store ; 

There the clear sun knew no declining, 

Nor fog nor mist obscured his shining ; 

No cloud across that sky did stray, 

Taking the sun’s sweet light away ; 

Nor cutting blast, nor blighting air, 

For bitter winds blew never there ; 

Nor heat, nor frost, nor pain, nor grief, 

Nor hunger, thirst, for swift relief 

From every ill was there; plentié * 

Of every good right easily, 

Each had according to his will, 

And aye they wandered blithely still, 

In large and pleasant pastures green, 

O! such as earth hath never seen! 

And glad was Brandan, for their pleasure 

So wondrous was, that scant in measure 

Their past toils seemed, nor cou!d they 
rest, 

But wandered aye in joyful quest 

Of somewhat fairer, and did go 

Hither and thither, to and fro, 

For very joyfulness; and now 

They climb a mountain’s lofty brow 
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And see afar a vision rare 
Of angels,—I may not declare 
What there they saw, for words could ne’er 
The meaning tell; and melodie 
Of that same heavenly company 
For joy that they beheld them there, 
They heard, but could not bear its sweet- 
ness, 

Unless their natures greater meetness 
To that celestial place had borne :— 
But they were crush’d with joy.+ ‘ Return,’ 
Said they, ‘ we may not this sustain.’ 
Then spoke the youth in gentle strain ; 
* O Brandan, God unto thine eyes 
Hath granted sight of Paradise ; 
But know, it glories hath more bright 
Than ere hath dazed thy mortal sight ; 
One hundred thousand times more fair 
Are these abodes, but thou couldst ne'er 
The view sustain, nor the ecstacy 
Its meanest joys would yield to thee ; 
For thou hast in the body come, 
But, when the Lord shall call thee home, 
Thou fitted then, a spirit free 
From weakness and moftality, 
Shalt aye remain, no fleeting guest, 
But taking here thine endless rest.t 
And while thou still remain’st below, 
That heaven’s high favour all may know, 
Take hence these stones, to teach all eyes 
That thou hast been in Paradise.’ 

*‘ Then Brandan worshipped God, and took 
Of Paradise a farewell look. 
The fair youth led them to the gate, 
They entered in the ship, and strait 
The signal's made, the wind flows free, 
The sails are spread, and o’er the sea 
They bound; but swift and blithe, 1 trow, 
Their homeward course ; for where was foe 
Of earth, or hell, ’gainst them to rise, 
Who were returned from Paradise ? 

“‘ Three months soon past, and now they 

see 

The shores of Ireland,—joyfully 





* ** Sans fin illuist li clers soleil, 
Ni vens noiez ni met un peil, 
Ni vient ni li nue del air, 
Que de soleil telget la clair ; 
Ni ci estrat mal, ni aurat, 
Ne des mals venz gei nel saurat ; 


Ne chalz, ne freis, ne de haite, 


Ne faim, ne seid, ne cuffrait, 

De tuz ses bons, aurat plentet.”” 
+ ‘* Eals veient aviziuns, 

Dune ne sevent divisiuns ;— 

Angeles veient, csis oient 

Pur lur venir cum ses geiente 

Prent lur grant melodie 

Mais nel peient suffrir mie 

Lur nature ne poet prendre, 


Li grant glorie.” 


+ ** Brandan tu veis cest Parais 
Que tu a Deu, mult requais 
Sed Ja glorie eent mil tant 
Que n‘as veu ad ¢a avant, 
Gaie plus ni apprendras 


Devant i ve que revendras 
Per venis ¢i carnalment 

‘lest revendras spiritualment 

Or ten reva, ci revendras 

Le ugee ci arendras.”’ 
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They leap ashore, and soon about 

Gathers a large and marvelling route, 

Gazing amazed at men whose eyes 

Had viewed Adamah’s Paradise. 

All glad to see them, glad to hear 

Their marvels, while from far and near 

Friends and relations flock, and they, 

Who mourned St Brandan many a day, 

Deeming hit lost, his convent feres, 

Now welcome him with joyful tears, 

And joyfully they gathered round 

Well pleased that what he'd sought he 
found, 
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And many wondrous things he taught, 
And far and near his aid was sought, 
For in that age there ne’er might be 
Man more revered and loved than he ; 
And when at length that time did come 
For God to call him to his home, 

To that blest kingdom did he go, 


To which he pointed thousands moe.” * 


And thus, in the words of the 
conclusion, 


“ Expricir vira Sctt BRANDANI.” 


“LE ROMAN DU ROU.” t 


PAR MAISTRE WACE. 


In 1160, five years after his com- 
pletion of “le Brit d’Angleterre,” 
Maistre Wace commenced his se- 
cond remaining work, the Chronicle 
of the Dukes of Normandy, from the 
invasion of Rollo to the thirty-fourth 
year of our Henry the First’s reign, 
and which has been handed down to 
us under the title of the “ Roman du 
Rou.” Both from its subject and 
the very naive and characteristic 
style in which it is written, we think 
it must be considered as a far more 
interesting composition than the 
“ Brit.” Although in both these 
works Wace is far from being a ser- 
vile copyist, yet in this latter he 
gives so many minute details, and 
so many curious traits relating to his 
heroes, that the work reads rather 
like a collection of spirited ballads, 
than a metrical chronicle ; and many 
of them, in graphic force of painting, 
remind us of the venerable “ Chro- 
nicle of the Cid.” 

“Le Roman de Rou” is divided 
into two parts, the first breaking off 


abruptly before the conclusion of 
the third duke’s history; while the 
second part, which it appears was 
not completed until nearly ten years 
afterward, brings the narrative down 
to the death of Robert Curthose. 
The cause of the long interval be- 
tween the first and second parts 
seems to have arisen from our Trou- © 
vere not receiving sufficient encou- 
ragement :—not that “empty praise” 
was denied him, but that more sub- 
stantial encouragement, without 
which neither bards would tune 
their harps nor Trouveres compose 
“ romances learned and rare.’’ He 
alludes to this very naively in his 
introduction to the second part, and 
with much humour assures his hear- 
ers that mere compliments are in- 
sufficient to spur him on to his 
task. 


** Much to be honoured, and approved, 
And highly prized, and greatly loved, 
In sooth should all these trouveres be 
Who gestes relate, and historye. 





* * Quant vint al tens que il finat, 
Ralat se Deus lui destinat 
Al regne de Deu, en alat il, 
Par lui en vunt plusur que mil.” 


+ For the especial benefit of those worthy readers who may have a horror of ‘* ro- 
mancing,”’ it is as well to state that the term ‘‘ romance” had a widely different signifi- 


cation from the modern one. 


Nicodemus,” and called it ‘* Le Roman de Ja Resurrection du Jhesu Christ.” 
now before us is a metrical history, and yet it is called a romance. 


One of the trouveres versified the apocryphal ‘‘ Gospel of 


The work 
The celebrated 





Robert Grostéte, who may also be placed among the Trouveres, since he wrote three works 
in French verse, termed his favourite one, a poem on the fall of man, “ Li Roman de 
Roman,” while Guichard de Beaulieu, in the opening verses of his “ Sermen,” assures his 
hearers that all he says is strictly true, and therefore he has written it in ‘* romans.” The 
case is that the term applies to the Janguage* in which the poem is written, and never to 


‘the subject. 
* The * Langne Romaine,” as this branch of the ancient French dialect was frequently called. 
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For many a baron and high dame 
Have proffered noble gifts, that fame 
Of them and theirs for aye should be 
Kept in all honoured memory ; 
But now I scaree ean think of writing 
Goodly romances, or enditing 
Serventes, or take aught in hand 
That might a writer’s skill demand ; 
For though I have much courtesy, 
And many a well set speech from ye, 
There’s nought beside thanks for your 
grace— 
This suiteth not with Maistre Wace. 
© No, no,’ saith he, ‘if I with care, 
And learned phrase, and knowledge rare, 
Compose—more than fair words I crave, 
For erst much more did trouveres have. 
I speak to men of wealth untold, 
With lands, and rents, and marks, and gold, 
For ’tis for them that books are made, 
And good tales told, and scenes pourtray’d. 
But dead and gone is noblenesse, 
And perish’d aye that rich largesse 
That erst abounded—far and near 
Seek, but ye ne'er shall find it here.’ 


* Indeed had it not been for King 
Henry, who (God bless him for it!) 
gave me a prebend at Bargeux, and 
many other gifts,” says he, “I might 
have been poor enow.” 

The “ Roman du Rou” is com- 
pesed partly in the octosyllabic 
stanza, and partly in what may be 
called ballad measure. This fre- 
quently presents instances of ten, 
twenty, ia some instances even a 
greater number of lines, all having 
the same termination. Many remains 
of the earlier Trouveres present this 
peculiarity, aud few have managed so 
well with this very intractable spe- 
cies of metre as our Maistre Wace. 
As a close adherence to this form 
would be almost impossible in Eng- 
lish verse, and as it has besides by 
no means a pleasing effect, the reader 
must allow us to rhyme in couplets, 


” 


and with this single deviation from 
the text we will proceed to give 
specimens from this spirited work 
in as close a translation as possible. 
The introductory verses, which 
are very spirited, are octosyllabic. 
They should be inserted here ; but 
as, with some improvements, they 
form the introduction to the second 
part, they shall be given in our 
extracts from that: Our poet now 
changes to the ballad measure, and 
commences rather abruptly— 


** From Rollo are we sprung, and of Rollo 
will I tell, 

So listen ye, while I relate what erst to him 
befel ; 

For we from Denmark came.” 


He then proceeds with his narra- 
tion of the exploits of this rude 
warrior—of his various wanderings, 
his conquests, his baptism (upon 
which Mr Wace remarks, that Holy 
Church had a precious addition to 
her children when Rollo was re- 
ceived among their numbers), of his 
marriage, and of his death. As the 
account of this formidable horseman 
is, we think, more curious and cha- 
racteristic in the ‘‘ Chronicle” of 
Beneit St More than in this work, 
we shall pass this part over, and, 
coming to the reign of his son, Wil- 
liam Longespée, who certainly on 
his first introduction to us seems to 
have very little claim to so warlike 
a title, give a curious narrative of 
how he was aroused, by the bitter 
vituperation of two of his nobles, at 
length to earn that name. 

Encouraged by the youth of Wil- 
liam, as’ well as by the defection of 
some of his nobles, Rioulf, not long 
after Rollo’s death, makes war upvu 
him, and closely besieges Rouen. 


** Then Duke William was right sorrowful, and strength and power had none, 
For he thought that in the battel he should wellnigh stand alone ; 
He knew not who would fight for him, or who would prove a foe : 

* Why should we linger here,’ quoth he, ‘ I into France will go.’ 
Then said Boten—‘ Duke William, thou hast spoke a coward’s word, 
What, fly away at once ? ere thou hast wielded lance or sword ! 
Think’st thou I ere will see thee fly ? thou tulk’st quite childishly. 
Summon thy men, prepare for fight, and have good heart in thee ; 
Perjured thy foemen are, and they shall surely vanquished be.’ 

* Boten,’ said William, * how can I prepare me for the fight ? 

Rioulf can bring four well armed men for every single wight 

I can command—I sure shall die, if I against him go.’ 

* That thou’rt a coward,’ said Boten, ‘ St Fiacre well doth know; 
But, by the faith which firm I hold to the Son of God, I say, 
Whoe’er should do as thou, deserves sound beating in the fray, 
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For thou wilt neither arm nor fight, but only run away.’ 

‘ Mercie !’ cried William, ‘see ye not how Rioulf me sieges here ? 
And my perjured knights are all with him; must it not cost me dear ? 
And they all hate me unto death, and round encompass me ; 

I never can, by my soul I swear, drive them from this countrie ; 

I must forsake it, and to France right speedily I'll flee.’ 

Then spake Bernart—‘ Duke, know this well, we will not follow thee. 
Too much of ill these men have wrought, but a day will surely come 
For payment, and we'll pay them well. When erst we left our home 
In Denmark, and to this land came, we gained it by our might ; 

But thou to arm thee art afraid, and darest not wage the fight. 

Go then to France, enjoy thyself, a wretched caitiff wight ; 

No love of honest praise hast thou, no prayer will ere avail thee ; 

O wicked one! why should’st thou fear that God will ever fail thee ? 
Rollo, like bold and hardy chief, this land by his good sword won ; 
And thou would’st do even as he did, wert thou indeed his son!’ 


‘¢¢ Bernard,» said William, ‘ well methinks thou hast reviled me, 
Offence enow to me hast given; enow of villainye ; 

But thou shalt see me bear myself even as a man right wode, 
Who’er will come and fight with me shall see my will is good. 
Boten, good friend,’.said he, ‘ Bernart. now list to me, I pray, 

No longer hold me evil one, nor coward, from this day ; 

Call my men unto the battle field, 1 pledge my word, and know 
That henceforth, for the strife of swords, ye shal] not find me slow.’ 


* Then all did rush to arms, and all with equal spirit came ; 

And fully armed, thrice haughtily defiance did proclaim 

To Rioulf and.his vassals, who the challenge heard with glee, 

And flung it back to William, who returned it joyfully. 

Full harnessed was he now, and toward his foemen blithe he ran, 

* God be our aid,’ he shouted, and rush’d on like a giant man ; 

Ye never saw such heavy blows as Duke William gave that day, 

For when the sword was in his grasp, scant need of leech had they 
Who felt its edge, and vain were lance and brand ’gainst him, I trow, 
For when Duke William struck them down, joy had they never moe ; 
*Twas blithe to see how he bore himself, like a wild bull * mid the fight, 
And drove his foemen left and right, all flying with sore affright, 

For truly he did pay them off, and with a right good will. 

Now when Rioulf saw his vassals there, lying all cold and ‘still 

Upon the field, while William’s men boldly maintained their ground, 
He seized his good steed’s bridle rein, and madly turned him round, 
And stayed not to prick and spur, till near a wood he drew ; 

Then fearing that Duke William’s men did even yet pursue, 

His hauberk, lance, and trusty sword away he gladly threw, 

That more swiftly he might speed along; but tho’ he was not caught, 
Scarce better fate that gallant fight unto bold Rioulf brought, 

For there he died, heart-broke, I ween, with shame and mickle woe, 
And his corpse was after in the Seine (do not all that story know ?) 
Found floating on the rising tide. So the victory was won, 

And far and wide was the story spread of the deeds the Duke had done.” 


Another very characteristic pass- tremer. This young duke had been 


age is the one relating to his son’s' taken by the King of France, who 
(Richard) escape from the captivity cast a longing eye upon Normandy, 
in which he was held by Louis Ou- and was conveyed to Paris. 


‘* Then to Rouen they serit a messenger, a Norman youth was he, 
Who told how Louis Richard held in sad captivity :— 
Then all joy was turned to sorrowing, and fear, and bitter wo, 
For they knew unless his false foe pleased, abroad he ne’er could go. 
So all the bishops gave command, and all the barons too, 
That through the city, day by day, the priests in order due 
Should make procession ; vigils long, and fasts, were straightly kept, 
And all together, high and low, this sad surprisal wept :— 








* *¢ Com beuf enragiez.” 
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The old man and the aged crone together bowed the knee, 

And crowding to their orisons, came all folks of each degree, 

All weeping sore. ‘ Duke Richard save, and send him straight to us, 
Ye holy saints! O! look on him in mercy plenteous.’ 

Nor sound of harp or rote was heard, nor song nor minstrelsy, 

For even the little children cried, I wot, for sympathy.” 


Nor were these prayers unheard. his tutor, who bade him not to be 
Heaven sent a comforter and a libe- cast down, for he should certainly 
rator to the young duke, in Osmont escape— 


** And yet wield sword, and bear his shield, and boldly couch his lance, 
And when he might take on his foe a most rich vengeance.” * 


He then proceeds to detail his plan. 


‘* ¢ And now, fair sir,’ said Osmont, ‘I pray you sickness feign, 
And keep your bed, nor eat, nor drink, but as in bitter pain ; 
Groan loudly, sigh, and moan, and then at last, as near your end, 
Pray that a priest to housel ye, the king at least may send ; 

And bear ye warily in all, for I do trust that ye, 
By God’s aid even yet shall scape from this captivity.’ 
* This will I do,’ said Richard, ‘ even as ye counsel me.” 
** And well did Richard act the part that Osmont taught, 
He kept his bed, nor ate, nor drank, and thus so low was brought 
That his flesh was soft and sallow, his visage deadly pale, 
For so well acted he his part, that all thought his life must fail. 
But when King Louis heard of it, his woe was scant I trow, 
For he thought Duke Richard's heritage to his eldest son would go. 
Then Osmont made loud sorrow, and mourned and wept full sore, 
Alas! Sire Richard, one so mild and courteous never more 
Shall we behold—ay, ’twas alone for thy goodly heritage 
That Louis snatched thee from thy friends, and at such tender age 
A captive deemed thee—O his hate but from thy lands arose, 
Alas! that our rich Normandie should make so many foes ; 
O what will Bernart say who watched thy tender infancy, 
That thou here should’st die, not in the town of thy nativity ; 
O God! look down, for only thou our failing hope can raise, 
Thou knowest how well beloved he was, how worthy of all praise 
And honour too; O there was none ever beloved as he ! 
Now when the warders heard Osmont mourning so bitterly, 
They doubted not but Richard then upon his deathbed lay, 
And others thought so too, and each did to the other say 
That Richard’s spirit certainly was passing swift away. 

‘* Now it came to pass that night the King at supper sate, 
And they who guarded Richard, most carelessly of late 
Kept watch and ward, for well they thought he was so weak and low, 
That save unto his burial abroad he ne’er would go ; 
For how could he live long who never spoke, or tasted food ? 
And wherefore else should Osmont weep and be so sad of mood ? 
Then when good Osmont saw the watch right from the door depart, 
His steeds he caused ydight to be, in readiness to start ; 
Then he hastened to Duke Richard’s bed, and bade him swift uprise, 
Then in a truss of rushes green hides him from prying eyes ;— 
And binds and cords the bundle well, bids his menie mount and ride, 
Tn a churchman’s gown he wraps himself, nor heeds what may betide, 
So Richard’s safe ; then last of all he follows his menye, 
The night was dark, and that was well, for no need of light had he; 
Soon as outside the walls they came, Duke Richard they unbound, 
And brought to him as gallant steed as ever stept on ground. 
Right glad was he to mount, I ween, right glad were they also, 
And off they set, and spurred well, for they had far to go— 
O! when Duke Richard seized the rein, a joyful one was he! 
But, whether he rode fast or no, ye need not ask of me.” 





* “ Un plus riche vengeance.” 
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DEFINITIONS OF WEALTH. 


Ir might appear that there could 
be but little difficulty in interpret- 
ing a term so familiar in our use, 
and in our thoughts. But the en- 
quirers into the science of Political 
Economy, whether it may be that 
the idea itself is in truth not so dis- 
tinctly defined in our minds as at 
first sight we may take it to be, or 
that ¢hey have not been happy in the 
attempt to single it out, seem, many 
of them at least, to have found not a 
little. 

Let us, however, befure proceed- 
ing to examine into the success of 
some of the attempts made to this 
purpose, take upon us to try for 
ourselves what help that popular un- 
derstanding of the word, in which 
we may presume that we all share, 
will afford us to finding out some 
such determinate explanation, or 
more explicit abstract expression of 
what is meant by it, as may serve us 
to go on with some confidence, in 
further enquiry. 

If any one were asked, then, what 
do’ you understand by wealth? his 
answer would probably not be very 
far in effect from this—that wealth 
consists of a great variety of objects, 
which are, however, all connected 
together by this common property 
or character, that they all bear in 
estimation a certain exchangeable 
value. If by way of examining more 
narrowly into what was meant, it 
was asked, is it necessary this value 
be positively affixed to the object 
which by it is to be constituted 
wealth, or is it sufficient that it be 
capable of having it affixed to it; 
we might search for some in- 
stance. Is a diamond then in an un- 
discovered mine in the wilderness of 
some boundless continent—any part 
of wealth? We should reply no. 
For it belongs to nobedy. Here 
then, if we are explaining rightly the 
common understanding of the sub- 
ject, we have obtained three elements 
of the idea of wealth. First, an ob- 
ject—secondly, value—thirdly, an 
owner or possessor. Let us now 
try the ground, and see how far 
these three elements will carry us. 

“ A man is rich or poor,” says 
Adam Smith, giving his notion of 


wealth incidentally not formally as 
in a definition, “ according to the de- 
gree in which he can afford to enjoy 
the necessaries, conveniences, and 
amusements of human life.” 

“ A man isrich or poor.” Here is 
an owner of the wealth. “In the de- 
gree in which he can afford.” This 
word “ afford’’ may have a reference 
to price, or it may not. It has, if it sig- 
nifies, as with us it commonly does, 
that he possesses the means of pur- 
chasing the said “ necessaries, conve- 
niences, and amusements;” and in 
that case his wealth must be held to 
consist in those means—. e. in that 
which (he sells), or exchanges for 
these “* necessaries, &c.” In the 
other case, he must be supposed to 
possess the objects which are the 
necessaries, or which minister to 
convenience and amusement; and 
when it is said that he can afford to 
use them, it means, if they are such ~ 
as are consumed by use, either that 
he has a store of them of which he 
need not fear to see the end, or that 
he has some means, when this store 
is exhausted, of replacing it. 

This might agree very well with 
the notions we set out with, if we 
could be certain that the first de- 
scription of means always consisted 
of tangible objects. But is this ne- 
cessary ? His means of purchasing 
may consist of the interest of money 
which he has Jeut, perhaps of divi- 
dends on stock. In what then-does 
his present wealth consist? Not 
exactly in this interest, or in these 
dividends, which come in to him 
from time to time, and therefore at 
any particular moment in which we 
speak of his wealth, must be consi- 
dered at least for the greater part 
but as future existences, and which 
for the present are nothing. His 
wealth must properly be that 
which he now possesses and out of 
which these future means will arise. 
What is it then that he now has ?— 
His money? No, for that he cer- 
tainly has not. He has lent it, or 
bought stock with it. What is it 
then that he possesses ? In one case 
a debt; in the other, a right, or title, 
and nothing more, to the receipt of 
certain dividends, which right or 
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title, however, it is in his power at 
any moment, if he chooses, to turn 
into money. It would seem, then, 
that we are here compelled a little 
to enlarge or vary our first concep- 
tion; that since we can perhaps 
hardly take so much liberty with 
language as to call a debt and a title, 
objects; rather since we had before 
spuken only of visible and tangible 
wealth, and we have now found a 
species of wealth that is invisible 
and intangible, we must in some 
degree change both our statement 
and our language. We may, for 
objects, speak as logicians do of sub- 
jects, and say that the valuable sub- 
ject in which the wealth resides or 
consists may be either material and 
sensible, or immaterial and ideal. 
Both the debt and the title, it should 
be observed, come under the con- 
ception which we originally formed 
of wealth—that they have converte 
ible value or price—both can be ex- 
changed for money. 

But are there meang of no other 
kind? What are the means of a 
painter, a musician, an ingenious 
mechanic, a day-labourer? All these 
can afford in some degree to enjoy 
the necessaries, conveniences, and 
amusements of human life. How 
then do they afford this? Let us 
suppose every one of them by some 
unexpected accident stripped of 
‘every thing he possessed—provi- 
sions, furniture, money, even to pen- 
cils, vivlin, and tools. Shall we say 
that they are rich or poor? We 
shall certainly say that they are un- 
fortunate; and for the present it 
doés not appear that any one of 
them can exactly afford to enjoy 
much either of the conveniences, or 
amusements, or possibly even of the 
necessaries of life. However, let us 
suppose that the labourer is in full 
heaith and strength, single, out of 
debt, and that though this misfor- 
tune has fallen upon him to-day, 
he finds work to-morrow. The 
painter, the musician, and the me- 
chanic, we will provide with good 
friends who are willing to lend them 
a helping hand in their difficulties, 
and will find for them, not only the 
necessary implements of their seve- 
ral businesses, but a little money in 
advance to live on till their own 
shall be coming in. Possibly, for 


we will suppose them tolerably ho-« 
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nest, they will think the first thing 
they have to do is to pay off their 
debts, and till that is done, though 
they may not think it incumbent on 
them to deny themselves the neces- 
saries, they may be rather sparing 
as to indulgence in conveniences 
and amusements. Suppose, then, 
this time past, their debts cleared, 
and that they have fairly begun the 
world again, the artist high in name, 
painting good pictures, selling them 
at a fair price, and well paid; the 
musician, who is much run after, 
has got a good engagement; and 
the mechanician has a little stock 
on hand, his workshop well fitted 
up, and a thriving trade. Here, 
then, are three men, with an estate 
which has risen out of themselves. 
Can these afford to enjoy necessa- 
ries, conveniences, and amusements? 
Undoubtedly they can, in something 
much above the lowest degree. 
They are then so far rich. But 
whence, or to put our proper ques- 
tion, what is their wealth? Not 
surely the little money they have 
begun to put by again, or any little 
provision for comfort and pleasure 
which they may again have collected 
about them, but that which, if these 
were gone, would speedily replace 
them, which, whilst they are spend- 
ing or using, is already laying up for 
future expenditure; that, in short, 
from which all this springs—their 
talent or skill. It is by possessing 
this, that its possessor can afford to 
enjoy both necessaries, and what is 
more than necessaries. If, then, 
Adam Smith’s definition compre- 
hends all cases, he is rich in the 
possession of his talent; and if the 
definition is meant to instruct us 
also in the meaning of the term 
“ wealth,” his talent is his wealth. 
Does this exceed our own popular 
notion of wealth? Probably it does 
go a little beyond the idea with 
which we set out when we began to 
attempt to assign a more particular 
meaning to the word, to render our 
own ideas of it, and yet not a great 
way beyond it. We are ready enough 
at least to admit the expression, if 
any one should think proper to use 
it, that such a man’s fortune is at his 
fingers’ ends; that he has an estate 
in his head ; that his fiddle is worth 
more to him than another’s land; 
that a father, in educating his son 
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well, has given him the best outfit. 
When one of Shakspeare’s speakers 
says to another ( Hamlet to Horatio) 
“ Thou—that no revenue hast but 
thy good spirits—to feed and clothe 
thee,”—he means to say that he has 
in fact no revenue; but he does ho- 
nour to the indigent scholar by ex- 
pressing in respect to him what has 
been frequently said of other philo- 
sophers, that his cheerful self-sup- 
ported mind was to him instead of 
riches, and procured him that con- 
tent which wealth itself is expected 
to acquire, but does not always to 
other men. He was a Simonides, 
who could swim from shipwreck 
with al] his possessions about him. 
But if we should chapge the appli- 
cation of the poet’s expression, and 
his language a little, and say to one 
of the persons whose history we 
have been pursuing a little way— 
“ Thou—that no revenue hast but 
thy govd wit, or thy fair art, to 
feed and clothe thee,” we should 
employ a language which, if it de- 
parts a little from common usage, 
could allow no doubt of its meaning, 
nor give room for any explanation. 

Is there, however, really a depar- 
ture here from the common use of 
language? Thus much, certainly; 
that though we should perfectly un- 
derstand the expression, and be most 
ready to admit it, we should say that 
it is slightly figurative—just enough 
to come under the appellation of a 
metaphor. 

Now thus much gentle violence, 
which we in very moderate play of 
the imagination are willing to do to 
language, it would appear that the 
teachers of political economy require 
us to admit in the sober sadness of 
understanding into the settled phra- 
seology of science. Some of them at 
least do, and among them Adam 
Smith. 

The truth is, that we now come on 
one of the real points of difficulty 
in the determination of the econo- 
micalidea. Here is an owner. Here 
are products, always arising, whether 
of the mechanic’s the painter's or 
the musician’s art, for the harmony 
which the last draws from his in- 
strument is a product—that bear a 
price, and are exchanged for it; but 
unluckily it is not of these products 
after they are brought into existence 
that we must speak, but of the pow- 
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er, the talent, which is to give them 
being. Till these are produced, it 
is the talent thatis the wealth. And 
the difficulty which we have found 
of applying the term wealth lies not 
exactly in this, that there is no sub- 
ject in which this wealth is embodied 
and subsists, for the owner himself 
is here the subject in whom the 
talent is; but herein, that although 
the products of the art have a price, 
an exchangeable value, for which 
they are sold, the art itself which 
produces them has no price or ex- 
changeable value, and is not suscep< 
tible of sale. 

Nor let this seem to be trifling 
with words or with thoughts. It is 
the natural impossibility that the 
human being should be any property 
but his own, his exemption from that 
to which every thing that is appro- 
priated about him is subject, sale, 
that makes the talent which dwelling 
in him, is to him the source, as po- 
sitively and effectually, as land let, 
or money lent, of income, or of a 
continual accession of real acknow- 
ledged solid wealth, to be with dif- 
ficulty conceived by us as wealth. 

That this and nothing else is really 
the ground of the difficulty will 
appear from this, that where, by hu- 
man Jaws violating Nature, this na- 
tural impossibility is overcome, and 
the human being is himself made 
property and marketable, the whole 
difficulty of the conception ceases,. 
and it becomes as simple as any 
thing else that happens in the mart, 
that the slave who sings or dances 
well, or is skilful on an instrument, 
should fetch twice the price of an- 
other who is destitute of any such 
accomplishment. Here, not the pro- 
ducts of the talent, but the talent 
itself, is sold, by the sale of the sub- 
ject containing it. 

If we can get over the repug~ 
nance of human nature to its own 
degradation, and treat as a matter 
of science what we feel with abhor- 
rence, we shall find that the intel- 
lectual difficulty is removed. Every 
quality of mind or body may be sold 
with him to whom, if he were free, 
it would be only metaphorically 
riches. Health, and strength, and 
integrity may be sold. A healthy 
slave, a stout slave, a trusty slave, 
are all more valuable for these quali- 
fications—they bear a price in pro- 
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portion, and their owner in posses- 
sing them possesses wealth accord- 
ingly. 

There is then one way, and one 
only, in which the conception of a 
human power or qualification as 
wealth can be made perfectly con- 
sistent with our ordinary representa- 
tion of that idea. Where this has 
not place, the conception of a talent 
as wealth, which, residing in an un- 
exchangeable subject, cannot in itself 
be made the matter of exchange, 
must certainly be considered as 
something different, in however 
small a degree, from the popular 
understanding of it. ‘ 

But the case is not yet done with. 
“A man,” says Adam Smith, “is 
rich or poor according to the degree 
in which he can afford to enjoy the 
necessaries, conveniences, or amuse- 
ments of human life.” But it oc- 
curred to us as possible that a man 
might already possess these so as 
to need no exchange to procure 
them. Or he might possess the 
means from which they would arise, 
his own land, his own flock, &e. 
We may suppose this in a state in 
which there is no exchange, and we 
may suppose that (without servants, 
for if he employed them, though 
without money, he must exchange 
their maintenance against their la- 
bour), by his own labour joined 
with that of his natural family, he 
enjoys abundantly the necessaries, 
some simple conveniences, and some 
of the simple and ancient amuse- 
ments of human life. Should we 
apply to his condition the name of 
wealth? Certainly we should—of 
simple and rude wealth indeed, dis- 
tinguishing it from our own. But 
we should not hesitate to allow it 
the name. But this introduces no 
difficulty into our search, for though 
there is here no exchange, and the 
value in the eyes of the owner must 
therefore be independent of ex- 
change or price, properly so called, 
yet these are all subjects capable 
of exchange, and with the revolu- 
tion of manners will become so. 
To the owner they are not esti- 
mated by price, for he knows no- 
thing of it by the supposition. Yet 
to him too they have value. Tohim 
too they are wealth? Can we find 
on what principle of estimation ? 

“ He is rich,” says Adam Smith, 
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“ as he can afford to enjoy necessa- 


ries, conveniences, and amuse- 
ments.” To enjoy! Is it this, then, 
that gives worth in his sight to his 
flock and his tilled ground and 
gathered stores? Is it this possibi- 
lity and expectation of enjoyment, 
an enjoyment substantial and indis- 
pensable, as well as grateful, that 
impresses upon his possessions the 
character of wealth? 

There can be no doubt of the an- 
swer. For it is in fact nothing else 
than the power of procuring this en- 
joyment—(and this is meant by the de- 
finition)—that makes any exchange- 
able subject, by transferring which, 
the enjoyment will be procured—a 
matter of wealth to the possessor. 
We must then, it seems,acknowledge 
that there may be wealth where there 
is nothing to be exchanged, although 
in our first contemplation of the ob- 
jects composing the wealth of the 
world, the character of price in ex- 
change was the first that struck us, 
and in our subsequent enquiry we 
have till now continually met with 
it. We must say, then, that this 
character is not indispensable to the 
idea of wealth. But we may remark, 
that the exception belongs to very 
limited and peculiar circumstances ; 
and that it regards those very objects 
whichzin other circumstances have 
this character of value impressed on 
them. 

We leave the definition of Adam 
Smith, then, with these ideas, as 
included in the idea of wealth: an 
owner: a subject in which the 
wealth is, which may be sensible 
or immaterial: which may be ex- 
ternal to himself, or may be himself: 
in general, the idea of exchangeable- 
ness, or price: in some instances, a 
value consisting in the power of 
yielding various human enjoyments 
without that idea; and in all in- 
stances, as far as we have yet seen, 
the ultimate tendency to procure 
such enjoyments as the life and in- 
dispensable condition of the value. 

Let us try another instructor. 
Ricardo, in the chapter on Value and 
Riches, in his Principles of Political 
Economy, accepts the definition of 
Adam Smith with great praise. It 
might not be necessary, therefore, to 
quote any of hisown. As, however, 
every man’s meaning may be dest 
taken in his own words, and he gives 
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a sort of definition incidentally, we 
may quote it. It will be found to 
agree nearly with that which we have 
been considering. 

“It may be said then,” observes 
Ricardo, “of two countries possess- 
ing precisely the same quantity of 
all the necessaries and comforts of 
life, that they are equally rich.” 

Here is possession in the owners 
—the two nations—and the subjects 
having that value which consists in 
their adaptation to use or enjoyment 
** necessaries and comforts.” He 
gives no light on the abstruse ques- 
tion how far those powers and 
sources of wealth which reside in the 
mind are to be considered, according 
to Smith’s idea, as actual wealth; and 
by leaving out all idea of cost which 
Smith has expressed in the word 
afford, he has admitted a latitude into 
his definition, if we may take it so 
strictly, which we may be better able 
to explain when we have proposed 
the definitions of one or two other 
writers. 

Lord Lauderdale, in “an Enquiry 
into the Nature and Origin of Public 
Wealth,” after confuting, as he sup- 
poses, what he calls the commonly 
received opinion that the wealth of 
a nation is the sum total of the riches 
of the individuals composing it, goes 
on to say—“ Thus it becomes neces- 
sary to adopt a definition of public 
wealth, which conveys a different 
idea’ of it from that which has been 
generally received; and it is there- 
fore submitted, that wealth may be 
accurately defined—fo consist of all 
that man desires, as useful or delightful 
to him.” 

Let Mr Malthus criticise for us. 
In the first chapter of his Principles 
of Political Economy, which is occu- 
pied wholly in considering the defi- 
nitions of wealth and productive 
Jabour, and in the first section, which 
is devoted to an examination of the 
definitions of wealth, he has cited 
this definition. And he thus remarks 
upon it. 

“ This definition obviously in- 
cludes every thing, whether material 
or intellectual, whether tangible or 
otherwise, which contributes to the 
advantage or pleasure of mankind, 
and, of course, includes the benefits 
and gratifications derived from reli- 
gion, from morals, from political and 
civil liberty, from oratory, from in- 
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structive and agreeable conversation, 
from music, dancing, acting, and 
other similar sources. But an en- 
quiry into the nature and causes of 
these kinds of wealth would evi- 
dently extend beyond the bounds of 
any single science. If we wish to 
attain any thing like precision in our 
enquiries when we treat of wealth, 
we must narrow the field of enquiry, 
and draw some line, which will 
leave us only those objects, the in- 
crease or decrease of which is capa- 
ble of being estimated with more 
accuracy.” 

Mr Malthus has said justly, that 
Lord Lauderdale’s definition is too 
wide. It includes, he says, all moral 
and intellectual pleasures, or rather 
the objects to which those pleasures 
refer. He might have added that it 
includes pleasures of a more sensi- 
ble kind—health, climate, sunshine, 
the elements of air and water, &c. 
But on the criticism of Mr Malthus, 
with respect to moral and intellec- 
tual benefits and gratifications, it is 
necessary to make a distinction 
which he has not made. These are 
in relation to political economy of 
two orders. Some of these benefits 
and pleasures are capable of being 
exchanged for a price, bought and 
sold. Some others may be ex- 
changed, but it is without price. 
Mr Malthus’s illustration affords us 
examples of both these; as, for in- 
stance, the pleasures of music, ac- 
ting, &e., are of course sold; the 
oratory of a pleader is the subject of 
price—it is sold: even the highest, 
the benefits and gratifications of re- 
ligion, must be said to be so far pur- 
chased, as the sacred office which- 
is devoted to communicating them, 
is the means of the most honourable 
support to those who hold it, but must 
therefore be considered in the view 
of this science, as bearing, besides 
its inappreciable, a value appre- 
ciable as the other works and labours 
of men are. This is one class; and 
as far as these are concerned, the 
criticism of Mr Malthus takes for 
granted a question which is in dis- 
pute between him and other econo- 
mists, namely, whether any of the 
immaterial powers subsisting in the 
human being himself are to be ac- 
counted as wealth. With regard to 
the second class, which he princi- 
pally contemplated, his censure of 
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the definition is indisputably just. 
All those pleasures and advantages 
which are estimated in feeling whol- 
ly, and have no other mode of estima- 
tion of mankind, which are often ca- 
pable of exchange, but of anexchange 
which does not in the least degree 
alter their purity, since the repay- 
ment is in a value similarly estimated 
—the pleasures of the natural affec- 
tions, the tender interchange of love 
for love, of kind offices for kind of- 
fices, of gratitude for benefits, of 
filial piety for parental benevolence, 
all that great and better half of hu- 
man happiness which the heart and 
inmost soul own, and in which they 
alone will transact for themselves, 
will give and lend and repay—are, 
as Mr Malthus has well pointed out, 
included in and vitiate the definition 
which he condems. 

Let us see how Mr Malthus extri- 
cates himself. “ To avoid these ob- 
jections,” he says, after showing 
what he conceives to be the defect 
of the definitions of several different 
authors, “ and to keep at an equal 
distance from a too confined or atoo 
indiscriminate sense of the term, I 
should define wealth to be, thosé ma 
terial objects, which are necessary, 
useful, or agreeable to mankind.” 

Mr Malthus, therefore, positively 
denies the opinion of Adam Smith, 
that the acquired and useful talents 
of its inhabitants are part of the 
wealth of acountry; though it must 
be confessed, he seems hardly aware 
of his having entertained it when he 
says,—“* Adam Smith has no where 
given a very regular and formal de- 
finition of wealth, but that the mean- 
ing which he attaches to the term is 
confined to material objects, is, 
throughout his work, sufficiently 
manifest. His prevailing descrip- 
tion may be said to be ‘ the annual 
produce of land and labour.’” 

Mr Malthus makes no provision 
for the estimation or the treatment, 
in any way under the science, of 
those products of diverse arts and 
powers, which, if they cannot be 
called wealth because they have no 
endurance, fall under the laws of 
wealth in every other respect, and 
have one quality that indisputably 
places them among the objects consi- 
dered by political economy, —— 
that they have a value exchangeable 
for money; and he leaves room for 
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the admission of some objects which 
it is to be presumed he did not mean 
to include, as the elements of air and 
water, rain and starlight, and all 
products of the earth, which, though 
they may be useful to man, exist in 
such quantity, or under such cir- 
cumstances, that they have not been 
appropriated ; neither does he in- 
clude, in his terms at least, the in- 
dispensable idea of ownership or ap- 
propriation. 

What we find positive in Mr Mal- 
thus’s definition, is the exclusion of 
all immaterial subjects, if they may 
be so called, from the denomination, 
wealth, a disputed point; secondly, 
the assertion of some pleasant or 
useful quality in the subject, as that 
quality for which essentially it is 
accounted as wealth, the basis of 
the idea, a point as to which all are 
agreed. 

Here is another definition by Co- 
lonel Torrens. It nearly follows Mr 
Malthus’s, but with an addition, 
which partially corrects one defect 
which we have seemed todiscever in 
that able enquirer’s. 

** Wealth,” he says, “ considered 
as the object of economical science, 
consists of those material articles 
which are useful or desirable to man, 
and which it requires some portion of 
voluntary exertion to procure or to 
preserve.” 

He agrees with Mr Malthus in li- 
miting the idea of wealth to mate- 
rial objects, the disputed point; and 
in distinguishing as the basis of it 
some sort of utility or pleasureable- 
ness attached to them, the point un- 
disputed. He adds the condition, 
that some portion of voluntary Ja- 
bour shall be indispensable to the 
acquisition or preservation of them. 

Now, this addition does two things 
for this definition, which are want- 
ing to Mr Malthus’s, but both im- 
perfectly. 

In the first place, the words “ to 
procure or to preserve,” introduce, 
though somewhat obliquely, the idea 
of property, or ownership; thus 
rightly excluding from the definition 
all such material objects as afford 
enjoyment to man, without any act 
of appropriation, as the greater natu- 
ral objects which affect the imagina- 
tion do. But the introduction of the 
notion of property is, in this respect, 
indeterminate and imperfect—that 
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it leaves us in uncertainty whether 
that only is wealth which already has 
been so procured or preserved, or 
that also which, if ever it is procu- 
red, wi/l be procured with labour 
and exertion—that it includes, in 
short, as wealth, that which, though 
fulfilling the other conditions of the 
definition, has not yet been, and that 
which will be appropriated, as well 
as that which is under actual ap- 
propriation. 

Besides—of things actually appro- 
priated, many are not wealth. Colo- 
nel Torrens, by introducing the con- 
dition of the necessity of some por- 
tion of voluntary exertion to procure 
the subject constituting wealth, has 
intended, he expressly tells us, to ex- 
clude some “ things which possess 
the highest utility, and which are 
even necessary to our existence,” 
but which “come not under the 
denomination of wealth,’ because 
* to the possession of utility” is not 
“ superadded” this ‘‘ circumstance 
of having been procured by some 
voluntary exertion.” And he gives 
examples. “ Though the air,” he 
says, “ which we breathe, and the 
sunbeams by which we are warmed, 
are in the highest degree useful and 
necessary, it would be a departure 
from the precision of language, to 
denominate them articles of wealth.” 

It would so, indisputably. But 
does his condition shut them out 
from this denomination ? It is plain 
that, on the contrary, it leaves them 
in the fullest possession of it. Since 
neither of these enjoyments or ad- 
vantages are procured, without it; 
even the gentle, almost unconscious 
act by which we breathe, and the 
few slow steps which lead the old 
man to the stone, on which he sits 
aad suns himself, are acts in which 
there is some portion of voluntary 
exertion. 

We have seen that to give a defi- 
nition of wealth, such as might be 
found sufficiently exact to satisfy 
the purposes of scientific enquiry, 
or even one sufficiently measured 
to that ordinary and popular repre- 
sentation which we make to our- 
selves of this idea, to stand as its 
expression, is not so easy as at the 
first glance we might have been dis- 
posed to imagine it. At least that 

_it has not proved so to some writers 
of high ability, who have attempted 
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it. In some of their definitions, it 
has been impossible for us to say 
how much was or was not intended 
to be included. We could find, 
indeed, upon sifting the terms of 
the definition, what these were 
adapted or were not adapted to 
comprehend; but we had no suf- 
ficient means for judging whether 
the too great laxity which we some- 
times seemed to detect in these, 
their undue largeness of compre- 
hension, was to be attributed to de- 
sign in the author, whoreally meant 
to extend the notion of wealth fur- 
ther than it was carried by others 
with whom we compared him, or 
than it is commonly understood ;— 
or, whether it might be owing merely 
to an unfortunate choice of expres- 
sion, going beyond the thought, and 
thus including objects which it was 
not intended to comprehend. Per- 
haps sometimes one, sometimes the 
other, might be the truth. 

Our object, however, in reviewing 
these several definitions, was not se 
much to demonstrate the difficulty 
with which the attempt was attend- 
ed, as, if possible, to arrive at one, in 
which we might rest. It would have 
seemed something gained to us, if we 
could have succeeded in positively 
expounding the idea, which in our 
own ordinary and familiar use we 
attach to the word in question. But 
it was of much more consequence 
that we should be able to say, what 
was its proper scientific significa- 
tion. Since all the writers use it 
upon all occasions; since it is ad- 
mitted by all to comprehend the 
whole subject of research; unless 
this can be found, we must labour 
under the double perplexity of be- 
ing exposed, in the first place, always 
to misunderstand our author; and 
in the next, of never distinctly com- 
prehending the subject of our pur- 
suit. . 

We have found, as far as we went, 
a general agreement in considering 
that the essential element of estima- 
tion, the ground of the idea of 
wealth, is some human utility or 
pleasure which the object regarded 
as wealth is capable, or supposed 
capable of affording. It appeared 
to us, further, that the idea of wealth 
necessarily includes that of a pre- 
sent appropriation, although in this 
and every further step we found, in 
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some or other of the authors from 
whom we hoped for instruction, di- 
vision or uncertainty of opinion. 
We found a positive contradiction 
of opinion between Smith and two 
other writers, Malthus and Torrens, 
on the question whether that which 
is immaterial and ideal can be ac- 
counted as wealth, Smith explicitly 
reckoning into his enumeration of 
the several composent parts of a na- 
tional capital, as one distinct divi- 
sion of the fixed capital, “ the ac- 
quired and useful abilities of all the 
inhabitants or members of the socie- 
ty;” and Malthus and Torrens,onthe 
other side, as explicitly and decided- 
ly restricting the idea of wealth to 
things sensible and material—a dis- 
pute in which we seemed to finda 
difficulty in knowing with which 
side to take part. Lastly, we were 
compelled, efter selecting as a pro- 
bable general character of things 
constituent of wealth, their bearing 
price, or a value in exchange, to 
confess that there were instances in 
which wealth must be acknowledged 
as subsisting, where yet, from pecu- 
liar circumstances debarring ex- 
change, price had no place, although 
the wide extent to which price ac- 
companies wealth, seeming almost 
to measure it, and the observation 
that even where it does not exist, 
the subjects held as wealth are of the 
kind to which it is elsewhere ap- 
plied, made us unwilling at once 
wholly to throw it out of cousidera- 
tion. 

The difficulties which principally 
struck us in this attempt to finda 
definition were these:—First, the 
great and intrinsic difficulty of 
knowing how to deal with the im- 
material wealth asserted by Smith, 
but contested by Malthus and 
his associate. On the one hand, 
it was perfectly clear that there are 
talents —indeed, society abounds 
with them, is filled with them— 
which are continual sources of 
wealth to their possessors and the 
society ; sources as much as ca- 

ital of any kind or land itself is. 
s one source of wealth to be ac- 
counted as wealth and not another? 
Is a country rich by the products as 
soon as they are brought into ex- 
istence, and not rich by possessin 
the sources from which they flow? 
Can any answer be given to the 
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argument on which Smith himself 
advances the claim of the sources of 
wealth to be acknowledged as capi- 
tal ? 

Again, if nothing immaterial is 
wealth, by what name shall we bring 
under the jurisdiction of the science 
those products which bear this strong, 
and one might have supposed, unde- 
niable stamp of wealth, that they 
have exchangeable value, and yet 
perish in the moment in which they 
are produced? Such are those 
momentary works of some of the 
fine arts, which, although they fill 
listening or gazing crowds from mo- 
ment to moment with trembling and 
passionate delight, are extinct in 
the past, as suddenly as they cease 
to stream on the eye and the ear— 
the actor’s and those of the artist 
of harmony or song. But these 
ought hardly perhaps to be adduced 


‘aS an argument in the opposition 


of opinion of Smith aud these two 
writers, since Smith himeelf rejects 
these products from the catalogue of 
wealth, by the discrediting name of 
unproductive services. The imma- 
terial product which takes place in 
all communication of instruction 
though it would by Malthus and 
Torrens be equally rejected with the 
play of the actor and the sounds of 
the musician, would by Smith be 
taken into account; since, although 
the act of communication be as sud- 
denly over as those of which we 
have just spoken, the instruction it- 
self remains as a work fixed and per- 
manent, entering, if itis of any value, 
under that denomination of capital, 
which, according to Smith’s words, 
consists in “ the acquired and useful 
abilities of all the members of the so- 
ciety.” On the other hand, it must be 
owned that the limitation supported 
by the two authors whom we havein 
this instance opposed toSmith, refus- 
ing the term to these ideal, and re- 
stricting it to material objects, is in 
stricter conformity with at least our 
ordinary habitudes of thought and 
language, which do not, without some 
effort, give way in adopting this 
novel exposition. 

M. Say, in an epitome of his doc- 
trines, which he has annexed to 
the fifth edition of his “ Treatise on 
Political Economy,” after duly 


weighing the objections which had 
been made to his former expositions 
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of his peculiar views, by antago- 
nists and critics, both in this coun- 
try and his own, has collected his 
ideas of wealth in the following pas- 
sage :— 

“The word wEa.LrTH, in its most 
extended sense, designates the goods 
which we possess, and which are 
capable of serving for the satisfac- 
tion of our wants, or even for the 
gratification of our tastes. 

“ The goods which are equally ac- 
cessible to all, which every one may 
enjoy at his pleasure, without being 
obliged to purchase them, without 
fear of exhausting them, such as the 
air, water, the light of the sun being 
gratuitously given us by nature, may 
be called ‘ natural wealth.’ As these 
can neither be produced, nor distri- 
buted, nor consumed, they do not 
fall under the consideration of poli- 
tical economy. 

“ That wealth of which the study 
is the object of this sciénce, is com 
posed of the goods which are pos- 
sessed, and which have a recognised 
value. It may be called social wealth, 


because it exists only amongst men 


in society. 

“ Value is recognised when it can 
command another value in the way 
of exchange. 

* One may be rich in products al- 
ready existing, or in productive 
funds,” i. e. sources of production. 

By products already existing, Say 
means brought into existence by hu- 
man industry, or art. 

Productive funds, or sources of 
production, are elsewhere defined by 
him as of two kinds :—consisting on 
one side in the material instruments 
or means of production, on the other, 
of the immaterial powers instru- 
mental to production residing in 
man. 

By production M. Say understands 
the creating, as he calls it, of a uti- 
lity, taking that word in the most 
extended sense, of whatever is ac- 
knowledged by man as serving man, 
however mistaken he may be in his 
estimate of that service. 

We must confess that this descrip- 
tion, or view, or definition, if it may 
be so called, of wealth, appears to 
us to be the most self-consistent and 
entire, and the most capable of be- 
ing carried through the science of 
any which have now been reviewed. 

Whatever terms, or elements, we 
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have already appeared to have de- 
termined as necessary to be con- 
tained in the definition are found 
here. 

There is, in the jirst place, the 
element on which we found all 
agreed, of some desired utility or 
pleasure, expressed in the word 
** goods,” of which wealth is said to 
consist. 

Secondly, There is the element of 
ownership, or property—the appro- 
priation being also determined to be 
present, not possible merely, or even 
future—“ goods which are possessed.” 

There is, thirdly, the element of 
price or exchangeable value so mo- 
dified or qualified as to remove 
the difficulty which we found in ap- 
plying this as a universal character 
of wealth. For that difficulty was of 
this kind—that we found there were 
certain states in which the human 
being does, or may be supposed to 
exist, certain primitive and simple 
modes of living, in which there is no 
exchange, none at least beyond the 
limits of his natural family which is 
not here considered ; no price, there- 
fore, or exchangeable value; in 
which nevertheless there is unde- 
niably wealth; wealth of the same 
kind which we most readily acknow- 
ledge in allhis ordinary conditions— 
of material existences, inanimate or 
living, which he has multiplied 
around him, full of pleasure to him, 
and of utility. Now, M. Say does not 
to this kind of wealth deny the name ; 
buthe draws precisely the line of dis~ 
tinction which we needed, simplyby 
excluding it from the cognizance of 
our science. “ That wealth of which 
the study is the object of this science is 
composed of the goods which..... 
have a recognised value ;” explaining 
recognised to mean acknowledged in 
exchange by a price. “ Value,” he 
says, “ is vecognised when it can com- 
mand another value in the way of 
exchange.” 

Finally, it does not seem possible, 
on the fullest consideration, to deny 
to the term wealth that enlargement 
from our ordinary use which is 
claimed for it by Smith, and to admit 
as wealth those immaterial powers 
productive of wealth which dwell in 
the human being. A study which 
endeavours to reduce under the 
severe form of science subjects. 
known to us in the commonest in- 
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tercourse of life, and which are 
themselves a great part of that inter- 
course, must be expected to make 
demands upon language which our 
use has hardly enabled it to supply. 
It must be expected to direct the 
powers of thought upon its subjects, 
not only with a rigour, but for pur- 
oses which had not hitherto been 
ound, in their application to them. 
These subjects, which have been thus 
far familiarly intelligible to us, are 
now thrown into forms strange to 
our understanding. They are broken 
down into elements into which we 
were not accustomed to separate 
them, and united in classes into 
which we did not think they could 
be brought together. 

The distinction introduced by M. 
Say between natural and social 
wealth is very proper, and is of use 
in fully clearing up our ideas of this 
subject. It evidently serves to re- 
move some of the difficulties which 
perplexed more than one definition 
of those we examined. As for in- 
stance, the exclusion attempted un- 
successfully by Colonel Torrens of 
the enjoyment and use of the air we 
breathe, of the warmth of the sun, is 
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thus placed ona secure ground. To 


breathe air, to enjoy the sun, are not 
instances of use and pleasure in 
which voluntary exertion has no 
part whatever. But they are in- 
stances of benefits, which, havipg 
been acquired witb exertion, how- 
ever slight, are incommunicable. 
In consequence, they cannot have 
what M. Say calls a recognised value: 
that is, a value acknowledged by the 
exchange of other goods for them, 
and by wanting this sign, are unequi- 
vocally excluded from that descrip- 
tion of wealth which is the subject 
of enquiry in political economy. 
Might we perhaps sum up the 
whole of what we have now found 
of the characteristics of that wealth 
which is the object of economical 
enquiry in this definition of our own, 
which we submit with some confi- 
dence to the examination of the 
Political Economy Club—“ That 
wealth consists of all material or im- 
material subjects possessed by men, 
having a value essentially derived 
Srom some service which these subjects 
are capable of rendering, but also de- 
Jinitely recognised in the transfer or 
exchange of one for another.” 
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Vernal Sketches. 


By Della. &31 


BY DELTA. 


No. I. 


THE DEFEAT OF WINTER. 


I. 
Burt yester morn the frozen snow 
Grimly o’ermantied lawn and lea; 
Grey clouds shut out the sky; the sea 
Whitened in foam the cliffs below ; 
And stormblasts vexed the leafless 
tree. 
Il. 
And now—as by the sudden wave 
Of some benign enchanter’s rod— 
How placidly the waters lave 
The entrance of the dank sea-cave— 
How brightlygreens the vernal sed! 
I. 
Up from the dark mould, see, arise 
The snow-drop with its soundless 
bell! 
The crocus opes its azure eyes; 
And, by the fountain-side, espies 
A thousand daisies in the deli! 
Iv. 
Hearken the birds—all winter long, 
That through the bleak air tune- 
less flew; 
The woodlands seem alive with 
song,— 
They flit about, a rapturous throng, 
And dart the green boughs thro’ 
and thro’. 


v. 
Upon the furze the linnet sits, 

And to the silence sweetly sings;— 
Up from the grass the sky-lark flits, 
Pours forth its gushing song by fits, 

And upwards soars on twinkling 

wings! 
VI. 
From crevice and from sheltered 
nook, 
Where they have slept the winter 
through, 
The midge and fly now gladly look 
On the bright sun ;—some skim the 
brook, 
Some wheel in mazy circles by. 


VII. 
The bee within its waxen cell, 

Hath felt the vernal call,and comes 
Forth in the warm daylight todwel!,— 
Hath bade the silent hive farewell, 

And o’er the field delighted hums! 


VIII. 
ed Clem ocean—each hath 
elt 
The sudden influence; life re- 
newed 


Into all nature’s veins hath stealt; 
And Love, with an engirding belt, 
Hath beautified the solitude. 





Ix. 
As at a new, a glorious birth, 
The soul exults, the heart leaps 
up; 
A visioned joy illumines earth; 
The primrose glows with silent 
mirth, 
As does the hyacinth’s blue cup. 


x. 
The spirit swells—the thoughts ex- 
pand, 
As if escaped from brooding 
gloom ; 
And in the sky, and o’er the land, 
Are traced, as with an Angel’s hand, 
The embryotints of coming bloom. 


xI. 
Awaken vanished thoughts—come 
back 
The visions of impassioned youth ; 
And Hope once more regilds the 
track, 
O’er which hath floated long the 
rack, 
Stormy and dim, of cheerless 
Truth. 


XII. 
In boyhood, ere the spirit knew, 
How round the earth the seasons 
range, 
There seemed an amaranthine hue 
Upon the wall-flower, and the blue 
Anemone, that owned not change ; 


xIl. 
But Time, the moral monitor, 
Brushed, one by one, bright 
dreams away, 
Till scarce is left, but to deplore 
Things that have been—to be no 
more— 
Vainly we seek them—where are 
they ? 


; xIV. 
Unto the birds—unto the bloom 
Of opening flowers a love was 
given, 
As if our world knew not a tomb— 
Asif our yearning hearts had room 
For boundless bliss, and earth was 
heaven ! 


xv. 
Away !—no dreams of gloom should 
dim 
The spirit on a morn like this ; 
Fill up a beaker to the brim, 
Of sunny thoughts, the beads which 


swim 
Upon it, all shall melt in bliss, 
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Vernal Sketches. By Delia. J une, 


No. II. 


FAREWELL TO A SCENE OF YOUTH. 


I. 

FAREWELL, vernal landscape, whose valleys are bright 
With the time-hallowed visions of vanished delight ; 
Thy beauties more deeply are traced on my heart, 
Since now comes the hour when from all I depart. 


Il. 

Farewell to thy meadows, farewell to thy groves, 
The seat of my childhood, the scene of my loves, 
Ah! never again shall the future restore 

The days that are past, or the pleasures of yore! 


Ill. 

Farewell to thy murmuring waters that run, 

Now shadowed by woodlands, now bright in the sun, 
Where the trout and the minnow, the warm summer long, 
Seem to listen, when gtiding, the linnet’s blithe song. 


IV. 

Farewell to the ruins of castle and keep, 

That, telling of past days, yet frown from the steep 
In solemn memento—that all we survey, 

Like dew from the morning grass, passeth away ! 


v. 

Farewell, ye green chestnut trees, under whose shade, 
In the gloom of the tempest so oft I have strayed, 

So oft poe lingered, in solitude blest, 

When the blackbird sings hymns to the sun in the west. 


VI. 

Farewell, ye far mountains, that hem in the scene 
With your summite of azure, and pale sides of green— 
How oft, in my wanderings, with soul as on fire, 

Have I watched o’er your summits the daylight expire ! 


VIL. 

Farewell, but a bright pictured dream is the past, 

And the present shall be but the future at last, 

Hopes are thoughts,—and like dreams of the morning decay— 
Friends are things—but as years circle on, where are they ? 


VIII. 

Farewell! ’neath the morning beams cloudless and bright— 
Farewell! ‘neath the‘star-spangled darkness of night— 
Through the bushes and brakes of thy glens have I strayed, 
And all nature’s aspects with rapture surveyed! 


Ix. 

Farewell, scenes of beauty—earth brighter may show,— 
But none for my soul ere shall equal the glow 

Which youth, love, and friendship, o’er mountain and dell 
Of thine have outspread their enchantment—farewell ! 


No. III. 
AN APRIL EVENING. 


I. 
Wirn what serene tranquillity pale Eve 
O’ermantles Earth, embathing all around 
In purple beauty! and as if by spell 

Of unseen magic, tempering every sound 
And sight to an harmonious unison, 
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Soft and Elysian. O’er the Grampian peaks 

Of the far west—where, on the horizon’s verge 
Earth blends with Heaven—a dazzling glory tells 
Yet of the new-set sun, tinging a ring 

Of clouds, his bright retainers, with the hues 

Of Juno’s bird :—the sky all else is clear, 

A stainless arch, through which the approaching stars, 
By Vesper heralded, just show themselves. 


Il. 
How speaks this April twilight to the heart! 
Silence seems brooding o’er the vernal elms, 
That, like a diadem, encircle thee 

White Oomat, viewed in exquisite relief 

Against the Pentland’s gulfy depths of blue, 

In the south-west afar; and, from thy knoll, 
With bastions flanked, and gnarly trees bestrewn, 
Deserted Craigmillar, thy days of war, 

And festal nights o’erpast, thou lookest down— 
A spectral emblem of departed times— 
Mournfully solemn on the fields around, ° 

Green with the promise of another year. 


Ill. 

And, Ocean, thou art waveless; not a sound 
Comes from thy shore—a sullen yellow line, 
Far stretching, in its utter loneliness, 
Through the dim east. The duck, in halcyon calm, 
Slumbers upon thy bosom ; and the gull, 
That, with its veering wing, and restless shriek, 
Seemed like the haunting spectre of the bay, 
Hath winged to its island cliff—round which remote 
Lie anchored ships, dim seen. Yes! thou art still, 
Thou changeful element, whose ebb and flow 
Seem like the pulses of the natural world— 
A measurement by which the lapse of time 
To man is noted ;—and thy slumberous breath 
Floats landward ; even like zephyr on my cheek 
I feel it; and the lilac boughs, o’erhead, 
Just stirred, from every tuft of richest bloom 
Shake down sweet incense. In the Northern sky, 
Twilight hath spread her dusky mantle blue, 
O’er the coned Lomonds, down to where the May, 
On this side views the Forth, on that the plain 
Of the broad German sea. Thy nearer crest, 
Inchkeith, yet shows of green ;—and lo! thy light 
Well-loved by mariners—to wandering hearts 
Speaking of home-delights—’tis now a speck, 
And now a flaring meteor. 

Hark the note 

Of the near blackbird from the greening bough 
Of yon broad chestnut—’tis a funeral hymn 
O’er day departed! othe listening sky - 
’Tis sung, and to the gathering stars, the green 
Of all the dewy pastures, and the blue 
Of wandering rivulets that mirror heaven. 


Iv. 
Pleasant it is, within this woven bower 

Of wildrose, hop, and honeysuckle boughs,— 

While perfume from the apple-blossom breathes, 

And Sky, Earth, Air, and Océan are at rest, 

Lingering to listen. Father, which art in Heaven! 

Thy works proclaim thee,—morn, and noon, and night, 

Are full of thee—Oh! were we wise to learn! 
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TO THE EDITOR OF BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


Sir,—* A goodly portion of Homer's vein, especiall of that which is ap- 
parent in the Odyssey, may be detected in the mingled sprightliness, ten- 
derness, and fervour of the Orlando Furioso.” 

I have expressed the opinion here cited in my Dissertation on the Rise 
and Progress of Literature. I have also long admired Shelley’s version of 
the Hymn to Mercury. Probably these twe causes have induced me to 
attempt the Song of Demodocus, (Odys. viii. 266) in the stanza of Ariosto. 

I am, Sir, your faithful servant, 

May 20, 1836. D. K. Sanprorp. 


THE SONG OF DEMODOCUS. 
Avrae 6 DoppeiQoy ctveBrrtro xecday atoI—x. T. A, 


Sweer prelude then the cunning harper made, 
Aud so of Mars’s love began to tell ; 
And how with coronetted Venus laid 
That stealthy plot in Vulcan’s halls befell, 
When first they stain’d the royal husband’s bed ; 
(Ah! traitorous wife, thy charms for gifts to sell!) 
Aud how the keen-ey’d Sun, that mark’d his shame, 
Hot with the news, to Vulcan instant came. 


But Vulcan, rous’d by that heart-painiog shock, 
Limp’d to his forge, deep plans of mischief brewing ; 
And heav’d the bulky anvil to its block, 
Where subtle links he twisted, past undoing, 
In shunless fetters hated Mars to lock ; 
To chamber thence and couch his path pursuing, 
About the bedstead- feet the chains he wound, 
And from the rafters hung them all around ; 


Fine as the spider’s filmy warp they were, 
Too fine for edge of ev’n immortal eye; 

And now, when fram’d and fasten’d was the snare, 
Away to Lemnos’ isle he feign’d to hie, 

And Lemnos’ stately town, his dearest care ; 
Nor wakeful Mars his going fail’d to spy ; 

Soon as he saw the famous artist roam, 

He sped to reach the famous artist’s dome— 


On fire for fairest Cytherea’s love ; 
She, from her puissant father’s throne returning, 
Repos’d within ;—he gain’d the proud alcove, 
Grew to her hand, and spoke in accents burning: 
“ Haste, dear one, haste, the bed’s delights to prove; 
See how thy frigid lord, these beauties spurning, 
Has sought a savage race and distant land, 
The gibbering Sintians on the Lemnian strand.” 


Thus while he said, she hail’d the promis’d joy; 
They mount the couch in mutual bliss to swim; 
Down rush’d at once the crafty Smith’s decoy, 
And moveless, helpless, lay each tether’d limb ; 
Ah! then they knew the toils they could not fly— 
Sudden beside them stood the husband grim ; 
Back ere his feet had press’d the Lemnian shore, 
For Sol had watch’d and warn’d him as before. 


Fix’d in the porch, his breast with fury flames, 
Horrid he roars, alarming all the skies: — 

‘* Great Jove, and ye that boast immortal names, 
Here on opprobrious scandals cast your eyes, 
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How me—the Hobbler—Jove’s own daughter shames, 
And coil’d in slaughterous Mars’ embraces lies, 

Because that he is sound aid shapely—ime 

A tottering cripple Fate has doom’d to be— 


“ Fate, and the folly of my parents twain— 
Would they had left ungot their luckless son !— 
But mark the pair, how tenderly they strain, 
Stretch’d on my bed—and I a looker on! 
And yet, methinks, such hazard scarce again, 
With all their love, will they be fain to run: 
For here shall guile and gyve the prisoners_hold 
Till the whole dowry down her sire has told— 


* All, all I gave him for his brazen child, 
Since fair she is, but frail has ever been.” 
Soon by his cries the mustering gods were wil’d: 
Came earth-involving Neptune to the scene; 
The sov’reign Archer came, and Hermes mild; 
But shame detain’d at home each heavenly queea: 
While bate ba the manly powers in conclave full, 
And quenchless laughter shook the vestibule— 


To see the snares those matchless hands had wrought ; 
Then to his neighbour each one turn’d to say : 

“Wo, wo to guilt! the slow the swift has caught: 
Vulcan the slow has made swift Mars his prey, 

Though fleetest god of all Olympus thought, 
Adulterer’s ransom must the captive pay.” 

Thus they in words their mutual sense express’d ; 

Then Phebus broke on Mercury his jest: 


“ Hermes, thou Jove-begotten power benign, 

What! wouldst thou wish, with sturdy fetters tied, 
In arme of golden Venus to recline ?” . 

Him answer'd prompt the active Argicide: 
“ Far-shooting king, oh that such lot were mine! 

Though thrice these bonds were round and round me plied, 
Though god and goddess crowded round to stare, 
Let me the bed of golden Venus share! ” 


Again the peals of heavenly mirth resound ; 

Only the lord of Ocean gloom’d, entreating 
Importunately Mars might be unbound ; 

With eager words the ear of Vulcan greeting : 
“ Loose let him go; as surety I propound, 

That he shall pay, thy penal charges meeting :” 
But stern response the great Mechanic gave ; 
“ Earth-circling Neptune, plead not for the slave ! 


“ Bail for tha bad is bad to take as bail : 
How shall I thee ’mid Powers immortal sue, 
Should Mars, from debt and durance fleeing, fail 
The mulct to pay ?”—“ The mulct shall still be due, 
Though Mars in faithless flight away should steal ;— 
Myself will bear the loss, and pay thee true :” 
Burst then from Vulcan’s lips the brisk reply ; 
“°T were vain—'twere vile—such suitor to deny.” 


He said, and soon his toucli the bonds undid: 
Forth from their fetters sprang the rescued pair ; 
His rage in Thrace indignant Mars has hid; 
But Cyprus hail’d the laughter-loving Fair, 
Where incense-clouds from Paphian altars glide— 
And there the Graces lav’d, and deck’d her there 
With oils ambrosial, meet for déathless frame, 
And wondrous robes, that wondrous charms became. 
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LETTER FROM A LIBERAL WHIG. 


Srr—Your flattering request of a 
further communication has roused 
me from the state of political lethar- 
gy to which I had, not involuntarily, 
resigned myself, although it may be 
to little other purpose than the as- 
surance that the sentiments which I 
have from time to time expressed 
under other circumstances, remain 
unchanged by any events that have 
taken place during the twelve months 
subsequent to the re-seizure, by the 
Melbourne Ministry, of the reins of 
Government. So far indeed from 
change, those sentiments, such as 
they are, have received the strongest 
confirmation in every fundamental 
and important respect; and the only 
motive which has restrained me, du- 
ring this interval, from giving fre- 
quent vent to the expression of 
them, has been, joined to a sense of 
personal insignificance, the convic- 
tion that a system of silent, though 
cautious and vigilant acquiescence 
on the part of the Conservatives, in 
the supremacy of those now pos- 
sessed of office, affords the best se- 
curity that the circumstances of the 
country admit against any sudden 
and violent changes in the frame- 
work of society—enabling them to 
protect the Whig Ministers them- 
selves against the consequences of 
that destructive pressure which must 
otherwise inevitably overwhelm 
them, and to preserve their own in- 
fluence, entire and unbroken, for 
the day which is fast approaching of 
direct and open conflict between the 
rival principles of mere blind force 
and regulated authority. Let that 
momentous crisis come when it may, 
there can be no ground for serious 
apprehension, with the blessing of 
God, as to the ultimate issue—but 
the — and severity of the strug- 
gle will necessarily be much = 
fied by the previous relative condi- 
tion of the opposing parties, and 
there is therefore no question that 
the course to be pursued by all dis- 
interested friends of social order 
and constitutional freedom, is to ab- 
stain from all needless irritation and 
petty animosity or jealousy, and to 
Jook upon all who have a real and 
visible stake in the general welfare 


of the community as destined to be, 
sooner or later, our associates, how- 
ever wide may be the apparent na- 
ture of our existing differences. It 
is by no means inconsistent, how- 
ever, with this doctrine of present 
expediency to recur, from time to 
time, to the subject even of those 
differences, in order to avert the 
worst of all sacrifices, that of moral 
and religious principle at the shrine 
of political conformity ; and it is on 
this account that 1 do not feel my- 
self absolved from replying to your 
call, although deeply conscious of 
my own inability to add force to un- 
answered and unanswerable argu- 
ments, or to contribute any thing 
more than the bare result of my 
own individual conviction in aid of 
the common cause. 

Among the many fallacies that lie 
at the root of the system of Govern- 
ment avowed, rather than really 
acted upon, by the present Ministry, 
is that of yielding implicit obedience 
to the will of a mere numerical ma- 
jority, without regard to property 
or intelligence. Another, and of a 
still more baneful tendency, is that 
which pushes the principle of equa- 
lity of civil rights among members 
of different religious professions to 
an utter indifference as to that be- 
tween all religions. But absurd and 
utterly untenable in practice as are 
both these positions, when generally 
stated, they become doubly and tre- 
bly so, when applied to the particu- 
lar case of our relations with Ire- 
land, as a distinct part and parcel 
of the British Empire. It seems al- 
most extraordinary that the ques- 
tion so repeatedly urged, and in a 
tone of so much apparent triumph, 
by the advocates of the late Minis- 
terial measures proposed as to that 
unhappy country,—viz., why the 
same principles of internal admi- 
nistration should not be applied to 
Ireland as to other parts of the 
United -Kingdom, was not for ever 
set at rest by a single and all-suffi- 
cient answer—because the circum- 
stances of Ireland are altogether dif- 
ferent—in other words, because she 
presents the unexampled anomaly 
of a country miserably divided in 
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herself, with four-fifths of her popu- 
lation opposed in closest hostile array 
to a much larger proportion of her 
property and intelligence ; and be- 
cause, to adapt the same system toa 
case so utterly dissimilar would be, 
in effect, to deliver over the last, far 
better and worthier portions of the 
community, bound hand and foot, to 
the tender mercies of a lawless and 
exasperated multitude. 

We are told, by way of argument 
for unlimited concession, what in- 
deed affords the most unanswerable 
reason for pursuing an opposite 
course, that the people are incapa- 
ble of understanding the peculiari- 
ties of the case, and must conse- 
quently fail of being convinced that 
resistance to their ignorant and unre- 
flecting demands may be based on the 
strictest principles of justice and 
equality. “It is of no use,” say these 
singular casuists, “ to tell Roman Ca- 
tholics or Dissenters,” thus coupling 
together two classes of persons who, 
in Ireland at least, are most diametri- 
cally opposed to each other both in 
interest and in feeling—* that it is 
the duty of the State to preserve an 
institution’ (namely, the Protestant 
Church), “‘ which may possibly be 
of use to themselves hereafter—or, 
when absenteeism is so prevalent, 
to secure the residence of at least 
one country gentleman in a district, 
for the diffusion of civilization. 
The people,” they continue, “ never 
consider such reasons as these. They 
are beyond the reach of their uncultiva- 
ted faculties. They act from feeling ra- 
ther than reason.”* Whence it fol- 
lows, according to these wise and 
far-sighted politicians, that, because 
the mass is ignorant and unreflect- 
ing, and incapable of knowing what 
is for their own good, and for the 

ood of the community, they are to 
2 indulged in having the Govern- 
ment of the country yielded up with- 
out reason to their self-elected lead- 
ers and demagogues! Admirable 
and consistent Logicians! yet, to 
argue that, because three-fourths of 
the population of Ireland is such as 
has been here described, therefore 
their will is to be law to all the rest 
of the nation, is about the same 
thing as it would be to contend that 
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the recently emancipated slaves in 


‘ the West Indies, are to have the ad- 


ministration of those colonies un- 
conditionally surrendered to them 
in virtue of their numerical supe- 
riority. A most preposterous and 
manifestly suicidal inference ; yet, 
necessarily flowing from the as- 
sumption that equality is equity, and 
that the peculiar circumstances and 
character of a population are not to 
be taken into the calculation when 
the question is, whether the majo- 
rity or minority, in round numbers, 
is to govern the country. 

To all who have a just sense of 
the importance of religion, consi- 
dered with reference to the present 
life and its concerns, without taking 
into account the immeasurably great- 
er interests of eternity, it is un- 
doubtedly a matter of deep and fear- 
ful moment which is presented to 
us by the spectacle of a country of 
which the great majority of the in- 
habitants, and those of the classes 
most in need of religious instruction, 
are without any state-provision for 
its dissemination through the chan- 
nel of regularly ordained ministers 
of the gospel. This consideration 
alone is sufficient to awaken and fix 
the attention of all piously disposed 
persons, without having recourse to 
any of the ordinary but fallacious 
topics of declamation derived from 
the ignorant assertion that the mass 
of the population is thus made to 
pay for the support of a religion re- 
pugnant to their sentiments, and 
from which they can derive no reci- 
procal benefit. It has been over and 
over again demonstrated to the sa« 
tisfaction of all reasoning and ,rea- 
sonable persons, that this is the very 
reverse of the fact, and that the re- 
fusal to pay tithe to the legal owner 
is neither more nor less than direct 
robbery. It would be a mere waste 
of time to say more on this settled. 
subject; but it is no less true that 
it is at least equally incumbent on 
the owners of the soil to provide, 
not only for‘the bodily, but for the 
mental and spiritual sustentation of 
all classes of the community. On 
the other hand, the Church Esta- 
blishment itself rests on no wider 
foundation than the recognition by 





* See Edinburgh Review, No. 127. Article on the “ Irish Tithe Question.” 
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the governing power of the state of 
one as the only true mode of faith— 
and the principle thus recognised 
must not be abandoned, or weaken- 
ed, by any compromise, however 
plausible in theory, unless we are 
prepared to go the full length of the 
Dissenting doctrine, that religicn is, 
under no circumstances, and in no 
respect whatever, to be made an 
affair of State—in other words, to 
agree to the total sacrifice of the 
Establishment. This, however, is 
an extent of church reformation 
which no British minister has yet 
gone the length of proposing, for the 
gratification of even the most pow- 
erful and indispensable of his sup- 
 auers Hitherto, whatever may be 
1is private opinion, or his actual 
state of indifference asto all opinions, 
no individual, either in possession 
of office, or aspiring to the attain- 
ment of it, has done otherwise than 
maintain with the utmost strength 
of opinion the sacredness and in- 
violability of the alliance between 
Church and State, and the public 
necessity of supporting it ; whence it 
follows, that a case may well be ima- 
gined of extreme difficulty in having 
to decide between the danger of 
weakening this latter principle by 
concessions of which it is impossible 
to assign the limits, and the equally 
dangerous extreme of upholding in 
all the plenitude of its superabund- 
ant revenues a religion which is re- 
pudiated by a vast majority of the 
nation. Happily we are placed in 
no such dilemma; and we may 
certainly employ our thoughts more 
profitably than in speculating on 
what would be the result of an ima- 
inary case. The Ei Dorado con- 
jured up by the heated fancies of a 
few buoyant reformers is a mere 
chimera. No available surplus has 
been found to exist, nor can any be 
contrived for the future, except by 
paring down the incomes of the pa- 
rochial clergy to a degree far below 
the level which any honest and sin- 
cere friend of the church would 
think requisite for its respectability 
and efficiency ; and yet it is, in order 
to providefor the contingentapplica- 
tion of this negative quantity that we 
are called upon to adopt a mere ab- 
stract proposition as the indispen- 
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sable basis of any arrangement, at 
the same time that we are falsely, 
and with a perverseness of construc- 
tion almost unparalleled in the his- 
tory of Polemics,* represented as 
hostile to the principle of tithe-com- 
mutation, because we refuse to have 
incorporated with it the bold asser- 
tion of another principle with which 
it is no way connected, and which 
we feel to be insisted upon only for 
purposes, as it notoriously originated 
with parties, unfriendly to the Esta- 
blishment. 

The cry is, “ Justice to Ireland” 
—a cry which we are most ready to 
echo, only not at the price of injustice 
to the whole British empire—nay, 
we are ready to add to it one of a, 
yet more limited tendency, and to 
say, “ Justice to the Irish Roman Ca- 
tholics ”—only, not to the utter for- 
getfulness and exclusion of her two 
millions of loyai, peaceable, and in- 
telligent Protestants. If the Roman 
Catholic majority felt itself aggrieved 
by the domination of what, in com- 

laisance to them, we will call “ the 
inferior sect’’—inferior, however, 
only as numerically rated—in every 
other respect, immeasurably superior 
—let the grievance be removed, but 
not at the price of substituting an- 
other far more intolerable, the ascen- 
dancy of priests and demagogues. 
This is the language uttered—the 
principle contended for — by the 
House of Lords, in whom we cheer- 
fully confide as the present guar- 
dians of our constitution and liber- 
ties; and it is exemplified by them 
alike in their determined rejection 
of the appropriation clause of the 
tithe bill, and in those which would 
have the effect of substituting the 
domination of Roman Catholic for 
that of Protestant corporations in 
the Irish Municipal Bill. For both 
these patriotic and disinterested 
acts of self-devotion—for such in 
effect they are—the Lords are en- 
titled to the everlasting gratitude, 
and the warm and cordial sup- 
pet of all the sound and reflect- 
ng part of the community — and, 
thank God! this is no insignificant 
portion, however inadequately re- 
presented in the Commons House 
of Parliament. 

It was not to be expected that the 





* See the Article on the Irish Tithe Quéstion above referred to. 
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thick-and-thin adherents of the pre- 
sent ministry would acquiesce in 
the unpleasant announcement of the 
virtual extinction of the Whigs as a 
separate party in the State, or of the 
absolute subserviency of those still 
retaining the name to the designs of 
afar more active and dangerous 
faction. But how do they endeavour 
to meet and repel the assertion ? 
By simply parading the names of 
“ Russells and Cavendishes, Greys 
and Lansdownes, Ponsonbys and 
Foxes,” without reference either to 
the present amount of their actual 
influence, or the character of the 
tenets which their modern posses- 
sors have been either forced or con- 
sented toadvocate! Yet this appears 
to me to be the sum and substance 
of what they have to urge in vitupe- 
ration of a recent Conservative au- 
thor, whose plain truths it is easy to 
stigmatise with the name of aposta- 
cy, as it is equally easy to confound 
all their opponents under the gene- 
ral, and (as they name it) oppro- 
brious designation of Tories, and 
thus to keep up and bandy to and 
fro the miserable watch-word of 
discord, when the realities which 
they once represented are utterly 
vanished or transmuted.* They 
find it convenient enough to for- 
get what disunited Stanley and 
Graham, the Duke of Richmond 
and the Earl of Ripon, from the 
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Grey Ministry, what afterwards 
drove the Premier himself from the 
helm, what has kept at a distance 
Earl Spencer, ever since the mo- 
ment that, fortunately for his fame 
and honour, set him free from the 
chain which bound him to their des- 
tinies, and would fain have us be- 
lieve that the few remaining mem- 
bers of the “ Reform” Cabinet, 
who, with Lord Melbourne at their 
head, form a small portion of the 
now existing Government, are suf- 
ficient to make it identically the same 
with that which, only two sessions 
ago, denounced the Irish demagogue 
for a traitor, and declared the neces- 
sity of coercion for the administra- 
tion of his unhappy country. 

Ata crisis such as the present, the 
disposition to speculate on the past 
and future is absorbed in present an- 
xiety; and, with the expression of a 
fervent prayer for the welfare of the 
community, which can never co-exist 
with Epicurean indifference, and 
moral and religious apathy on the 
part of the rulers, I shall ask leave 
to substitute, in place of any further 
political considerations, a few lines, 
recently called forth by a like un- 
meaning and frivolous charge of 
apostasy as that which I have already 
remarked upon. I must add, that 
the earlier portion was suggested 
by some passages in Coleridge’s 
Table Talk. 


Without all sense of God, Eternity, 
Absolute Truth, Volition, Liberty, 

Good, Fair, Just, Infinite—think, if you can, 
Of such a being in the form of man— 

What but the animal remains ?—endowed, 
(May be), with memory’s instinctive crowd 
Of Images—but man is wanting there, 

His very essence melted into air, ; 

And (in his stead) a creature subtler far 
Than all the beasts that in the forest are, 


Or the 


een field, but also cursed above 


THem all—condemned that bitterest curse to prove— 
‘** Upon thy belly creep, and, for thy fee, 


Eat dust, so long as thou hast leave to be 


a 


Patriots there are, and virtuous men, but none 
Who take their stand and Duty’s post alone ; 
Who dare appeal te men, as men, the good 
And true—for all existing—understood 
By all—their foes are better taught than they. 
Ev’n Satan’s se)f has learn’d that wiser way, 





* See Article (Edinburgh Review, No. 127,) ‘ Sir John Walsh’s Contemporary 
History.” ; 
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By system’d force the human mind to bend. 
Goodness and Truth, firm fix’d, will in the end ~ 
(Doubtless) prevail—but wavering good is still 4 
No match for resolute, consistent iil. ; 
O for some wise, some potent voice, to make 
The startled soul at Duty’s call awake ! 

Is it a crime, in days like these, to plead 


[June, 


The mind’s exemption from all party creed ? | 

Is it inconstant, wavering, insincere, Pee ; 
By Reason’s glimmering lamp our course to steer ce 
—(Tho’ clouds of doubt by fits the path may hide, a 


And intercept the soul’s unerring guide )— 
Straight for the haven of Eternal Truth— 

—Ev’n tho’ some lov’d companions of our youth 
Fall from our side, as different motives sway, 

And party zeal, or interest, prompts the way ? 

Is this a spirit of change ?—or, if it be, 

Say, has the changeful mood pass’d over me 

Alone ?—is it not common as the sea, 

And boundless ?—nay, breathes there one constant friend 
To Freedom’s cause, from Europe’s utmost end 
Across the wide Atlantic, to the shore 

Where erst her brightest smiles the Goddess wore, 
Whose ardour has no faint misgivings prov’d ?— 
Whose faith in man’s high destinies has mov’d 
Alike progressive, since the day when fell 

Gaul’s proud Bastile, and wild Destruction’s yell 
Was scarcely heard amid the general cry 

Of honest joy for rescued Liberty ? 

Who dar’d al/ conscious doubt and fear disown, 
When Terror’s form usurped the Bourbon throne, 
When nations heard the solemn dirge—“ Arise, 
Son of Saint Louis, to thy native skies?” 

—Or now—when Britain’s alter’d land repeats 
Each rank delusion of Parisian cheats, 

In Liberalism’s fair name religion spurns, 

And mocks the Altar and the Throne by turns ? 


METRODORUs. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Since writing the above, Mr 
O’Connell’s “ first letter to the peo- 
ple of England ” has issued from the 
press, followed by a debate, in the 
shape of preliminary conversation 
in the House of Commons, on the 
momentous subject to which it re- 
lates. Little as I can hope to add 
in the way of illustration to the topics 
urged by some of the speakers on 
this occasion, I wish not to have it 
altogether unnoticed that so con- 
siderable a change in the actual 
position of the contending parties 
has taken place subsequently to the 
date of my letter. 

Mr O’Connell’s watch-word is, 
*‘ A real union, or no union,” a sen- 
timent in which all must join, with 
at least as much cordiality as Mr 
O’C. himself. But union no more 
implies identity, than (as I have be- 
fore observed) equality is neces- 


sarily equity. A union, ‘ whether 
moral or political, may be effected 
between parties whose relation, 
strength, character, and dispositions 
are altogether dissimilar ;—or it may 
be not the less veal on account of 
that dissimilarity. But the axiom, 
indisputable in itself, leaves wholly 
untouched the true argument. 

So, when it is stated that one 
branch of the legislature unanimous- 
ly pledged itself to redress “all the 
real and practical grievances of Ire- 
land, ”"—and that the other branch 
of the legislature “made the same 
pledge with equal unanimity, ”—we 
may, without disputing the truth of 
the assertion, pause as to the precise 
terms of Mr O’C.’s construction of 
the pledge he maintains to have been 
made:—viz. “that Ireland was hence- 
forth to be governed as if she were 
part and parcel of England ;”—that 
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“there was to be no difference be- 
tween them; ”—and that “ the iden- 
tity of the people in both islands was 
to be complete in franchises, rights, 
liberties, and prosperity ;”"—we may 
well pause, not as contesting the 
desirableness of the conclusion,— 
nor its reasonableness, if it were 
practicable,—but as considering it to 


volve a miracle utterly beyond the. 


ostrteed of man to accomplish—the 
mpossibility consisting in this, that 
Ireland is not England, and cannot 
become 80, being separated morally 
as-well as physically; and although 
capable of being united, and united 
for the happiness or prosperity of 
each, yet no more capable of being 
made gne, in any other sense of the 
term union, than any two individuals 
can be made one by the melting to- 
gether of their separate individuali- 
ties—a species of union never 
dreamed of even by the most ardent 
lovers, since the attempt made in 
the days of Salmacis and Hermaphro- 
ditus. Here, then, is a total fallacy, 
and, with this meaning of the pledge 
supposed to be given, Mr O'C. will 
afford but little demonstration of 
Sanity in ‘‘standing upon it to de- 
mand its fulfilment.” Even his 
“seven millions””—granting him the 
full number of devoted followers 
that he ‘desires for himself,—may 
* insist” for ever, and not bring the 
point at all nearer to its accomplish- 
ment. The “concluding bill” alone 
(as Sir James Graham logically 
shews), is a standing refutation of 
the theory—a new and living witness 
that “the different condition of so- 
ciety in Ireland requires a different 
measure of legislation.” Well in- 
deed does he add, that “ when this 
is the case, it is somewhat too much 
to blame the leaders of opposition 
for refusing to extend, on every oc- 
casion, and without distinction, the 
same legislative measures to two 
countries so essentially different.” 
Yet Mr O’C. reiterates—‘* We are 
more than seven millions, and seven 
millions never yet knew and assert- 
ed their rights without success.” 
Now, not to notice the gross and 
preposterous exaggeration of this 
numerical yaunt, what does Mr O’C. 
himself admit, but a few sentences 
further ?—no less than that two mil- 
lions and a haif of his supposed seven 
millions are “ beggars, living on 
alms, and supported by charity.” 
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Does it require more than this ho- 
nest avowal to afford an answer to 
the question—is this people in a con- 
dition to demand to be governed by 
the same precise measure of legis- 
lation as that to which England is 
subject? And it is because the 
House of Lords has refused to re- 
cognise this principle in its utmost 
extent—has refused to abandon the 
interests of two millions of Joyal 
Protestant subjects at the base de- 
mand of two millions and a half of 
sturdy Popish beggars—that the 
House of Lords is said to have 
“ scandalously, insultingly, and base- 
ly violated their pledge, and broken 
their contract,” according to Mr 
O’C.’s gratuitous construction of 
that pledge and contract—and that 
we, the united kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, with its twenty 
millions of subjects, are called upon 
to fundamently destroy the consti- 
tution, by “ new- modelling,” as he 
gently terms it, this refractory branch 
of its institutions. 

It would be utterly inconceivable 
that even the author of this extraor- 
dinary letter had given vent tu such 
utter absurdity, in the shape of a se- 
rious proposal, were it not too mani- 
fest that even such a proposal is not 
without countenance and support in 
quarters where it is still more incon- 
ceivable that it could be breathed 
with impunity. But it is well that 
matters are brought to this issue. 

It is at least incumbent on Mr 
O’C., before he proceeds to annihi- 
late the House of Lords, to shew in 
what respect the condition of the 
two million and a half of naked 
mendicants, with which he swells his 
host of seven millions of men in 
Kendal Green, is expected to be im- 
proved by the substitution of Popish 
tor Protestant corporations through- 
out Ireland, and the expulsion or 
impoverishment of those hundreds 
of Protestant clergy who have 
hitherto done their utmost, by works 
of charity, to support those very 
starving millions, to whom Mr O'C. 
himself was, until very lately, the 
most urgent and even clamorous in 
denying the benefit of a system of 
poor laws—the only conceivable 
mode by which they can be raised 
above the degradation of a casual 
state of subsistence on private 
charity. 

May 20. 
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THE SILLER GUN. | 


Among the innumerable reminis- 
cences that minister enjoyment to 
our old age, none are more delight- 
ful than those that often come flow- 
ing as from fountains in Faéry Land, 
from the Anniversaries of the 
“ King’s Birth day "—*‘ Tue Fourta 
of June.” What king? George the 
Good. Scotland was then indeed 
the Land of the Leal—Loyalty was 
not merely a national virtue—it was 
in the hearts of all—young and old 
—a very religion. Of all the vision- 
ary Fourths of June that, obedient 
to imagination, float before our half 
shut eyes while we lie enveloped in 
dreams of boyhood, beneath the wil- 
low that shades our garden pool where 
the swans with their cygnets float— 
not one that is not perfectly beautiful 
—yet not one that is not perfectly 
true to nature. For nature herself 
loved them—and breathed into them 
the whole soul of summer. And thus 
have we at command a series of 
holidays, composing by themselves a 
life of their own, untroubled by any 
sorrow, and bound together by bliss. 
Some are made of light—and of 
nothing but light—without clouds— 
without shadows—green earth—blue 
sky—resplendent sun. At first re- 
appearance some seem almost 

loomy, and it looks as if there might 
e thunder—but the birds continue 
still to sing—flying showers expire 
—and there is the rainbow. Hail! 
day of storms! with thy woods 
a-roar like rivers, and thy rivers 
a-roar like seas! Our heart quakes 
again with its first boyish dread that 
communed with the sublime. And 
now we are on the moor in a night- 
like day—among blackened lochs, 
embrowned sward, and darkened 
heather—but slowly from behind 
huge piles of disparting castles the 
sun is ascending, and the solitude 
grows glorious in the falling floods 
of light. 

During our inditing of the above 
rhapsody, we have been given to 
understand by Peter, that he was 
planted on his pins within a few 

ards of the arbour, ringing the 
unch-bell like a town-crier. We 
heard but a wild far-away sound 


like an echo, and fancied it was the 
music of the olden time dying among 
the mountains. He pulled our ear— 
and we followed him, for he is in 
truth our master, into the Lodge. 
Vain after pickled puffins to strive 


to be poetical, even picturesque; 


and fragmentary as it is, yet must 
you be contented with this pre- 
face to our article. We had in- 
tended to arrest some Fourth of 
June on its passage, and paint it to 
the life in its meridian festivity ; but 
they have all given us the go-by, 
and we are sitting in the dominion 
of the present day. Yet, ’tis a day 
worth looking at, and it comforts us 
to feel, that, dim as our eyes are, 
they can still see the beautiful, and 
that too without spectacles. This 
May has been by no means a general 
favourite; but chiefly because few 
people have understood her charac- 
ter. We do not deny that she has 
been colder and more reserved than 
most of her sisters ;—but we who 
have been assiduous in our atten- 
tions, have found that she had re- 
ceived from nature a warm heart. 
Nothing could be sweeter, as it 
lighted up her almost melancholy 
face, than her occasional smile, 
which sometimes has impressed us 
with a deeper feeling of her still 
happiness, than if she had been per- 
petually irradiated; and a few such 
smiles have assured us that she is 
indeed the daughter of the spring. 

There is no more odious ingrati- 
tude than that which is forgetful of 
beautiful weather, and dares even 
impicusly to abuse a season for 
coming in its own way to earth from 
heaven. Days visit us, like angels, and 
we deny that we ever beheld their 
faces ! Yet one such was of itself 
sufficient to sanctify a month. Even 
while we are calumniating the weeks, 
an hour’s illumination gives us the 
lie. Yet all-forgiving Nature for- 
gets our murmurs, and keeps for 
ever preserving, by her silent repairs, 
the habitation here allotted us, only 
less beautiful, believe it thou, than 
the regions beheld by faith beyond 
the skies. 

There never was a more delight- 
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ful May. Thousands of lambs died 
in the snow—but tis as easy a death 
for them as for the buds; and at this 
hour the hills are bleating with joy, 
just the same asif there had been 
no lament—the gardens are blos. 
soming as if they had never heard of 
frost. Silly folk wondered if there 
would this year be any such things 
as leaves, for well on in the month 
the trees looked blue, and in the 
mornings there was ice. The Dryads 
and the Hamadryads could not 
choose but smile—and you heard 
them tittering into laughter scarcely 
suppressed by scorn. For even then 
the woods were beginning to bestir 
themselves from pleasant slumber ; 
and single trees, as if they had gar- 
mented themselves by moonlight, 
stood suddenly before you almost 
in full apparel, each itself a grove. 
As for the hedgerows they had long 
before been green, and erelong will 
be white, but you hardly see them 
now, for the grass-fields and the 
brairded furrows they enclose, 
eclipse them quite, and you, who are 
a classic, exclaim, “ Nunc FrorMosis- 
SIMUS ANNUS.” 

“ Our heart leaps up” to feel that 
the earth is beautiful as ever to our 
eyes, and we call nat now on those 
visionary Fourths of June—for one 
as bright as the brightest of them all 
is approaching, and we shall devote 
it to Curdsand Cream. Scotland is 
still the Land of the Leal. Tories, 
Whigs, and Radicals, old Christo- 
pher North prays Heaven to bless 

e all. 
. Peter has been again at the door 
of the arbour with his bell—has again 

ulled our ear—we have again fol- 
owed him, for he is our master, into 
the Lodge—and we have pinep. For 
think not that nowadays we carry 
on through an article at the rate of 
ten knots. We love to steer under 
easy sail. These fluent periods grow 
slowly beneath our pausing pen, that 
dallies with the thought that makes 
the ink transparent as dew; and we 
love to look at each happy word as 
it drops upon the pages nor have 
need so much as a single syllable to 
obliterate. 

Sometimes we lie for an hour at a 
stretch, with our pen behind our ear, 
like a sleeping Fawn—or Pan him- 
self—and then so seraphic, we have 
been told, is the expression of our 
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repose, that eyen the inexorable 
Peter has stood, bell in hand, mo- 
tionless in benign contemplation. 
Nay, Devils have been known then 
to watch over us, while they were in 
fact but waiting for copy; nor could 
Beelzebub find it in his heart to 
tickle our nostril, though the God of 
Flies. All the while, ideas were 
crossing the creature’s brain, foreign 
to the article, yet interfering not at 
all with its slow and silent growth; 
and on the recumbent resuming his 
sitting posture, the unfinished sen- 
tence has proceeded of its own ac- 
cord, and with such sweet or solemn 
close wound up the paragraph, that 
verily we could have thought we 
were listening Apollo’s lute. Sleep 
sometimes falls on us, while our fin- 
gers hold the pen, and we preserve 
our erect attitude, image-like ex- 
ceedingly, and awful to the profane, 
From beneath the wren’s nest in the 
moss the spider perhaps keeps line- 
ally ascending and descending, till 
he has connected our baldish head 
by a web to the ceiling—a web not 
frailer than that of our dreams ! 

“ Silence that dreadful beli!” 
again we are petrified—and follow 
our master into the Lodge to Tea. 
Ah! Mrs Gentle! how sweet the 
rustle of thy silks! Let us unglove 
that arm—dearest, lay aside thy bon- 
net—and do assume, we beseech 
thee, that soul-assuring stationariness 
of manner on the sofa, that relieves 
us from all anxiety as to departure, 
and ratifies the promise of these de- 
lightfullest eyes that thou wilt not 
forsake thy Christopher, till their 
light becomes invisible in the sha- 
dows subsequent on the setting sun. 

What with all these and many 
other such interruptions, the wonder 
even to ourselves is how an article 
of ours happens ever to get into 
Maga. We have snuffed out our can- 
dle—and are curious to ascertain if 
our calligraphy be legible by moon- 
light.— 


** As when the moon, refulgent lamp of 
night, 

O’er heaven’s clear azure sheds her sacred 
light.” 


Two good lines these—let Cole- 
ridge, and Wordsworth, and Scu- 
they, and Elton say what they will 
And can we stain paper in presence 
of all those soft-burning stars ! 
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Pshaw! the air bites shrewdly— 
and we shall let down the window— 
close the shutters—awaken the fire 
—and whiff a cigar. What little 
vol. is this? “ The Siller Gun.” 

Poor John Mayne’s Poem !— Would 
the blameless man were alive to see 
under our hand the praise he heard 
from our lips—and smiled to hear— 
but a tear falls on these lines :— 


‘© And should the Fates, till death ensue, 
Detain me sti!], sweet Nith! frae you, 
O! if frae yon bright realms, anew, 

The state of bliss, 

Departed spirits may review 

A world like this, 


“ Then when, Dumfries, thy Siller Gun, 
In future times, is lost and won, 

The spirit o’ the Bard, thy son 

Shall hover near, 

And flighter, till the day be done 
Toward scenes so dear!” 


The Siller Gun? Southrons may 
need to be informed that the Siller 
Gun is a small silver tube, like the 
barrel of a pistol, about ten inches 
long, with standard marks stamped 
on it, and according to what old 
——_ say they heard from their 
0 


refathers, originally mounted on a 
carriage with wheels, all of silver 
—but of these no vestige remains. 
It derives great importance from 
its being the gift of James the 
Sixth, who ordained it as a prize 
to the best marksman among the 
Corporations or Dumrrizs. The 
contest was by royal authority li- 
censed to take place every year; 
but in consequence of the trouble 
and expense attending it, the custom 
has not been sé frequently observed. 
Whenev’. the festival was appoint- 
ed, the FourtH or June, during the 
long reign of George the Third, was 
invariably chosen for that purpose. 
The institution itself, the author re- 
marks, may be regarded as a memo- 
rial of the Wapenshaw, or showing of 
arms, the shooting at butts and bow- 
marks, and other military and gym- 
nastic sports, introduced by our an- 
cestors to keep alive, by competition 
and prizes, the martial ardour and he- 
roic spirit of the people. In archery, 
the usual prize to the best shooter 
was a silver arrow. At Dumfries, the 
contest was transferred to fire-arms. 
It was on one of the contests for this 

rize—that of 1777, that the first 

vem, entitled the “Sitter Gun,” 
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to five cantos. 


[June 


was composed. It consisted of twelve 
stanzas, printed in Dumfries, on a 
small quarto page, and was subse- 
quently reprinted there and else- 
where, at different intervals, with 
various additions, until it was ulti- 
mately extended to four cantos, and 
published in London in 1808. The 
present Edition has been enlarged 
In these, although 
the author has not scrupled to in- 
troduce events which occurred at 
subsequent festivals, he has been 
careful to preserve fidelity in the 
superstructure. The Dramatis Per- 
sone were characters well known in 
Duntfries, and with a few exceptions 
made a prominent figure in the fes- 
tival of 1777. These worthies, says 
John Mayne, now only survive 
in the remembrance of a few of the 
oldest inhabitants of Dumfries. In 
recalling their names from oblivion, 
he has paid to some of his earlier 
associates and friends through 
life the heartfelt tribute of regard; 
and many distinguished and estima- 
ble characters connected with Dum- 
fries have received the well- merited 
meed of his approbation—among 
them Clapperton, Ross, Richardson, 
R. Cutlar Fergusson, Sir Robert 
Laurie, C. W. Pasley, and ‘‘the Mal- 
colms ’—a noble brotherhood. Nor 
will the most distinguished worthies 
on the list disdain such memorial ; 
for genius, humble though it be, can 
embalm highest names, and the 
“SILLER GUN,” Commemorative but 
of a day’s amusement of honest 
burghers, will always be regard- 
ed—in its own class—as one of the 
pleasantest and most characteristic 
of our provincial—nay, national 
poems. So said Scott and Southey. 

The Siller Gun of Dumfries is at 
all times deposited among the ar- 
chives of the corporations, of which 
there are seven—the hammermen, or 
blacksmiths ; the squaremen, or car- 
penters; the tailors; the weavers; 
the shoemakers ; the skinners; and 
the fleshers, or butchers. They have 
a royal license or requisition to 
assemble in military array, and shoot 
for it once a-year. Till lately, every 
convener was allowed, if he pleased, 
to call out the trades for this pur- 
pose once during his administration, 
which generally lasted for two years. 
When a day is fixed, and a man- 
date issued for this purpose, all the 
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freemen of the corporation are ob- 
liged to appear in arms at the time 
and place appointed by the convener. 
If any individual refuse to appear, 
he is subjected to a fine of L.40 
Scotch, equal to L.3, 6s. 8d. ster- 
ling ; and till payment thereof inter- 
dicted from voting on any of the 
affairs of the corporation. Along 
with the royal license to assemble 
in military array, the Corporations 
were privileged to shoot for the Sil- 
ver Gun at the King-holm, which 
was part of the common land be- 
longing to the town, and laved by 
the limpid waters of the Nith. The 
fields at the Craigs, however, as of- 
ten as permission could be obtained, 
for they are private property, were 
always preferred, ~- better 
adapted for the purpose. When the 
farm of the Craigs was in the pos- 
session of the Jate Samuel Clark, 
Esq., Commissary-clerk of Dum- 
fries, he generously devoted as much 
of the ground as was necessary for 
the accommodation of his townsmen. 
The Craigs generally called the Mai- 
den’s-bower Craigs, from a tradition 
that a young Jady disappointed in 
love, took up her residence in an 
excavation or bower there, are situ- 
ated about a mile and a-half from 
Dumfries. They consist of three 
rocks wildly variegated with tower- 
ing perpendicular precipices, yet 
cultivated on the southwest to the 
very summit, and — with a 
gentle declivity to the fairest of 
rivers. In front of these, and on the 
plain which intersects them, takes 
ai the shooting at a target for the 

ilver Gun. 

** For weeks before this Féte sae clever, 
The fowk were in a perfect fever, 
Scouring gun-barrels in the river— 

At marks practising— 
Marching wi’ drums and fifes for ever— 
A’ sodgerizing ! 


“ And turning coats, and mending breeks, 
New-seating where the sark-tail keeks ; 
(Nae matter though the clout that eeks 

Be black or blue ;) 
And darning, with a thousand steeks, 
The hose anew! 


‘¢ Between the last’and this occasion, 
Lang, unco lang, seem’d the vacation, 
To him wha wooes sweet recreation 

In Nature’s prime ; 
And him wha likes a day’s potation 
At ony time! 
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“* The lift was clear, the morn serene, 
The sun just glinting owr the scene, 
When James M‘Noe began again 

To beat to arms, 
Rouzing the heart o’ man and wean 
Wi’ war's alarms ! 


“¢ Frae far and near, the country lads, 
(Their joes ahint them on their yads, ) 
Flock’d in to see the show in squads ; 

And, what wasdafter, ~ 
Their pawky mithers and their dads 
Cam trotting after ! 


‘¢ And mony a beau and belle were there, 
Doited wi’ dozing on a chair ; 
For, lest they’d, sleeping, spoil their hair, 
Or miss the sight, 
The gowks, like bairns before a fair, 
Sat up a’ night ! 


‘* Wi’ hats as black as ony raven, 
Fresh as the rose, their beards new shaven, 
And a’ their Sunday’s cleeding having 
Sae trim and gay, 
Forth cam our Trades, some ora saving 
To wair that day. 


** Fair fa’ ilk canny, caidgy carl, 
Weel may he bruik his new apparel ! 
And never dree the bitter snarl 

O’ scowling wife ! 
But, blest in pantry, barn, and barrel, 
Be blithe through life ! 


‘“‘ Hegh, Sirs! what crowds cam into 
town, 
To see them must’ring up and down ! 
Lasses and lads, sun-burnt and brown— 
Women and weans, 
Gentle and semple, mingling, crown, 
The gladsome scenes! ” 


*Tis an animated picture not un- 
worthy of Wilkie. We feel at once 
that the heart of the poet is in his 
theme, that he has pitched his strain 
to the right key, and that he will 
sustain it without effort to the end, 
from the impulse of a gladsome spi- 
rit. His dialect is the true Doric, and 
these few opening stanzas are suffi- 
cient to inspire us with a desire to 
be a deacon. 

** James MacNoe began again 
To beat to arms,” 


Who was James MacNoe ? James 
MacNoe was one of the borough- 
officers in Dumfries—appointed 
town-drummer in 1746—and in bis 
vocation a man of no small celebrity. 
He particularly excelled in that 
most difficult of all drum-music, the 
reveillé, or morning _ On this 
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occasion the gexeralc was beat at four 
o'clock, again at six; and at seven 
precisely, the different corporations 
marched in detachments from their 
deacon’s house to the White Sands, 
the place of general rendezvous, at 
the waterside, preparatory to their 
proceeding in a body to the scene of 
action—there to be reviewed by 
“ Gley’d Geordie Smith.” And who 
was “ Gley’d Geordie Smith ?”” The 
poet informs us that he was origi- 
nally a sergeant in the Highland 
Watch, from which circumstance he 
was seldom without a beating- order 
when recruits were wanted for the 
King’s service, and al ways generalis- 
simo on occasions like the present. 
In his capacity of recruiting officer 
to different regiments, George is 
supposed to have enlisted upwards 
of a thousand men, many of whom 
rose to great rank in the army, par- 
ticularly the royal artillery. A re- 
markable instance of this kind oc- 
curred in the person of the late 
General Fead, a native of Dumfries- 
shire, whom the genius of his coun- 
try found, as it did Robert Burns, at 
the plough. Passing with undeviat- 
ing rectitude and zeal through every 
gradation of the service, be obtgin- 
ed and honourably enjoyed the en- 
viable rank of Lieutenant General 
in the royal artillery—and ending his 
days where lis military career be- 
an, he died at Woolwich, on the 
Oth of November, 1815, in the 
eighty-sixth year of hisage. Witha 
— old buck we never ate white 
ait. 
But to proceed with the business 
of the day. 


‘* At first, fornent ilk Deacon's hallan, 
His ain brigade was made to fall in ; 
And, while the muster-roll was calling, 
And joybells jowing, 
Het-pints, weel spic’d, to keep the saul in, 
Around were flowing ! 


*¢ Broil’d kipper, cheese and bread, and 
ham, 
Laid the foundation for a dram 
O’ whisky, gin frae Rotterdam, 
Or cherry brandy ; 
Whilk after, a’ was fish that cam 
To Jock, or Sandy ; 


“©! weel ken they wha loo their chap- 
pin, 
Drink maks the auldest swack and strappin ; 
Gars care forget the ills that happin— 
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The blate look spruce— 
And ev’n the thowless cock their tappin, 
And craw fu’ croose! 


“ The muster owr, the diff’rent bands 
File aff, in parties, to the Sands ; 
Where, ’mid loud laughs and clapping hands, 
Gley'd Geordy Smith 
Reviews them, and their line expands 
Alang the Nith! 


* But ne’er, for uniform or air, 
Was sic a group review'd elsewhere! 
The short, the tall; fat fowk, and spare; 
Syde coats, and dockit; 
Wigs, queues, and clubs, and curly hair ; 
_Round hats, and cockit ! 


‘¢ As to their guns—thae fell engines, 
Borrow'd or begg’d, were of a’ kinds 
For bloody war, or bad designs, 

Or shooting cushies— 
Lang fowling -pieces, carabines, 
And blunder-busses ! 


“* Maist feck, though oil’d to mak them 
glimmer, 
Hadna been shot for mony a Simmer ; 
And Fame, the story-telling kimmer, 
Jocosely hints 
That some o” them had bits o’ timmer, 
Instead 0” flints ! 


** Some guns, she threeps, within her ken, 
Were spik’d, to let nae priming ben ; 
And, as in twenty there were ten 
Worm-eaten stocks, 
Sae, here and there, a rozit end 
Held on their locks ! 


‘* And then, to show what diff’rence 
stands 
Atween the leaders and their bands, 
Swords that, unsheathed, since Prestonpans, 
Neglected lay, 
Were furbish’d up, to grace the hands 
O" Chiefs, this day ! 


*©*QOhon!’ says George, and ga’e a 
grane, 
‘ The age o’ chivalry is gane!’ 
Syne, having owr and owr again 
The hale survey’d, 
Their route, and a’ things else, made plain, 
He snuff ’d and said : 


‘6 © Now, Gentlemen! now mind the 
motion, — 
And dinna, this time, make a botion : 
Shouther your arms!—O! had them tosh 
on, 

And not athraw! 

Wheel wi’ your left hands to the ocean, 
And march awa!’ 
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“ Wi’ that, the dinlin drums rebound, 
Fifes, clarionets, and hautboys sound ! 
_ Through crowds on crowds, collected round, 
The Corporations 
Trudge aff, while Echo's self is drown’d 
In acclamations ! ” 


The English say that we—the Scot- 
tisk natiuon—have no humour. We 
have immense humour, but the Eng- 
lish do not understand it, because 
they do not, and will not understand 
our national character. We have 
thousands of most humorous songs, 
and ballads, and tales, and pastorals, 
written, many of them by nobody 
knows who, touching off inimitably 
all the most peculiar features of the 
national! character, life, and manners. 
Compared with these, the attempts 
made in this -way by the English 
boors are most pitiable; and what is 
more, distressingly gross and unen- 
durably vulgar. As tor Scottish poe« 
try, properly so called, it overflows 
with humour from Dunbar’s to Ten- 
nauts—ithe broadest humour—yet 
never offensive, because always 
hearty, and generally so imaginative, 
that the poetical imagery in which 
it dresses up the objects it revels 
among, is perpetually presenting the 
liveliest pictures, and awakeniog a 
deeper iuterest in the character and 
condition of the people whose 
amusements and merry- makings it is 
rejuicingly doing its best to exhibit 
in cordial caricature. Think of the 
Twa Dogs—the Halloween—and the 
Holy Fair ; and cuff the coof who said 
Burns, being a Scotsman, had no 
huqour. 

John Mayne had the true Scottish 
humour—which is aye expressive of 
kindness and love. It colours his 
description of the march of the Se- 
ven Trades from the White Sands to 
the Craigs with Convener Thomson, 


* the chief owr a’,” at their head.— 


** Attended by his body-guard, 
He stepped in gracefu’ness unpair'd ! 
Straught as the poplar on the swaird, 

And strong as Sampson, 
Nae ee cou'd look without regard 
On Robin Tamson!”’ 


,’ 


“ H» was,” says the amiable bard 
in a note, “ Convener of the Black- 
smiths, and a maa of a very graceful 
exterior, tu- which his silver locks 
gave an air of the most venerable 
digaity. His character also was ex- 
cellent; and what endeared him to 
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young people, his files and forge 
were always at the service of the 
boys who resorted thither to repair 
the implements of their pastime—an 
indulgence which, in early life, the 
author of these verses often expe- 
rienced, and still gratefully remem- 
bers.” Of all the Seven Trades, 
none to compare with the Tailors. 


** The Taylors walk, erect and bold, 
Intent on fame!” 


But even they are lost to the Poet’s 
eye in the general effect of the unit- 
ed battalions. 


“ Brisk as a bridegroom gawn to wed, 
Iik Deacon his battalion led : 
Foggies the zig-zag followers sped, - 
But scarce had pow’r 
To keep some, fitter for their bed, 
Frae stoit’ring owr. 


‘* For, blithsome Sir John Barleycorn 
Had charm'’d them sae, this Simmer’s 
morn, 
That, what wi’ drams, and mony a horn, 
’ And reaming bicker, 
The ferly is, withouten scorn, 
They walk'd sae sicker. 


“ As through the town their banners fly, 
Frae windows low, frae windows high, 
A’ that cou'd find a neuk to spy, 
Were leaning o'er : 
The streets, stair-heads, and carts, forbye, - 
Were a’ uproar! 


“ Frae the Freer’s Vennel, through and 
through, 
Care seem’d ta’ve bid Dumfries adieu ! 
Housewives forgat to bake, or brew, 
Owrjoy’d, the while, 
To view their friends, a’ marching now 
In warlike style! 


‘ To see his face whom she loo'd best, 
Hab’s wife was there amang the rest 5 
And, as, wi’ joy, her sides she prest, - 

Like mony mae, 
Her exultation was exprest 
In words like thae : 


‘* € Wow! but it maks-ane’s heart lowp 
light. 
To see auld fowk sae cleanly dight ! 
E’en now, our Habby seems as tight 
As when, lang syne, 
His looks were first the young delight 
And pride o° mine!’ 


** But on the meeker maiden’s part, 
Deep sighs alane her love assert ! 


Deep sighs, the language o° the heart, 
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‘ Will aft reveal 
A flame whilk a’ the gloss of art 
Can ne’er conceal ! 


 Frae rank to rank while thousands 
bustle, 
In front, like waving corn, they rustle ; 
Where, dangling like a baby’s whistle, 
The Siller Gun, 
The royal cause of a’ this bustle, 
Gleam’d in the sun ! 


** Suspended frae a painted pole, 

A glimpse o’t sae inspir'd the whole, 

That auld and young, wi’ heart and soul, 
Their heads were cocking, 

Keen as ye’ve seen, at bridals droll, 
Maids catch the stocking ! 


** In honour o’ this gaudy thing, 
And eke in honour o’ the King, 
A fouth o’ flow’rs the Gard’ners bring, 
And frame sweet posies 
Of a’ the relics o’ the Spring, 
And Simmer’s roses ! 


** Amang the flow’ry forms they weave, 
There’s Adam to the life, and Eve : 
She, wi’ the apple in her neeve, 
Enticing Adam ; 
While Satan’s laughing in his sleeve, 
At him and madam! 


“ The lily white, the vi'let blue, 
The heather-bells of azure hue, 
Heart's-ease for lovers kind and true, 
What’er their lot, 
And that dear flow’r, to Friendship due, 
* Forget me uot.’ 


« A’ thae, and wi’ them, mingled now, 
Pinks and carnations, not a few, 
Fresh garlands, glitt’ring wi’ the dew, 
And yellow broom, 
Athort the scented welkin threw 
A rich perfume ! 


“ Perfume, congenial to the clime, 
The sweetest in the sweetest time! 
The merry bells, in jocund chime, 

Rang through the air, 
And Minstrels play’d ia strains sublime, 
To charm the Fair!” 


The principal or High Street of 
Dumfries is very spacious, and from 
its commencement at the New 
Church, extends the whole length of 
the place in a direction parallel to 
the Nith. The dullest imagination 
may easily conceive what a magni- 
ficent effect the Seven Trades must 
have had marching towards the Kirk- 
gate Port.— 
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*¢ O happy they wha, up twa story, 

Saw the procession in its glory! 

Alang the roads it left out oer ye 
Sic clouds o’ stoure, 

Ye cou’dna see ye’r thumb before ye 
For half an hour!” 


But’tis along march to the Craigs, 
no caller streams cross its line—and 


** To weet their hasses, 
The squadrons greined for ale that reams 
Frae Jenny Gass's.” 


Now Jenny Gass’s was a noted 
public- house in Dumfries much fre- 
uented by respectable people, and 
amed for a sort of malt liquor called 
two-penny, agreeable to the taste, 
very brisk and intoxicating. 


** They who had corns or broken wind, 
Begood to pegh and wait behind ; 
Laith to sit down, and still inclined 

To try their pith.” 


While “the minstrels lowsed Ap- 
pollo’s bag,” and the Reel o’ Boggie, 
Catherine Oggie, Willy was a wan- 
ton Wag, were followed by Bruce’s 
March to Bannockburn, which wound 
up the souls of the multitude to the 
highest pitch of heroism. 


‘* A’ this and mair, baith ane and a’, 
They seem’d to say and croosely craw ; 
Out owre the hills and far awa’ 

The pipers played; 
And roaring like a water-fa’ 
The croud huzzay’d.” 


“ The Craigs, with ivy mantled round, 
Re-echo’d back the jocund sound ; 
And, as the troops approach'd the ground, 
Araise to view 
Like some sweet islands, newly found, 
In fair Pelew! 


‘* Syne, louder grew the busy hum 
O* friends rejoicing as they come : 
Wi' double vir the drummers drum, 

The pint-stowps clatter, 
And bowls o’ negus, milk and rum, 
Flow round like water ! 


“*Tak a gude waught—I'm sure ye're 
weary,” 
Says Anny Kaillieto ker deary : 
John, fain to see his wife sae cheary, 
Indulg’d the fun, 
Gat fu’, and dander’d lang and eerie, 
And tint his gun— 


‘¢ And miss'd, mairowr, the endearing 
charms 
(The very thought ilk bosom warms ') 
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Of auld acquaintances in swarms, 
Meeting like brithers, 

And wee-things giggling in the arms 
©’ their fond mithers | 


“ And bonny lasses, tight and clean, 
Buskit to please their ain lads’ een— 
Lasses, whase faces, as the scene 

Its tints discloses, 
In glowing sweetness intervene, 

Like living roses.”” 


While Convener Thomson's troop 
is preparing for action, the other 
battalions pile arms, 

s* By three and three ; 
And ’tween ilk corps, for ha’f a mile 
Their banners flee ! ” 


The house is cleared, and there in 
the eye of the multitude far glistens 
the target, “circled white and red wi’ 
spraings o’ blue.” And ere the firs 
ing begins, we have time to glance 
along the plain that divides the Mai- 
den-Craigs—covered with craems, 
ginge-bread-stawns, _legerdemain, 
and raree-shows—while 


** Provisions, Ferintosh in jars, 
And casks 0’ beer, 

Are ranged, like batteries, on cars 
In front and rear.” 


Tents, too, in numbers, without num- 
ber numberless, where on divot- 
seats auld birkies are cracking—and 
in one of them Geordy Smith dis- 
coursing on war— 

‘ Like Hector on the plains of Troy, 

A general here.” 


The Hammermen have charged 


their guns, and Convener Thomson © 


is about to let his off at the target— 
but the poet will not yet allow him 
to fire, and delights himself with this 
beautiful description— 


‘* Mean time, the younkers on the green, 
In merry rounds are dancing seen : 
Wi’ rapture sparkling in their een, 
They mind, fu’ weel, 
The sappy kiss, and squeeze, between 
lk blithesome reel. 


‘* And as the Highland flings begin, 

Their heels grow lighter wi’ the din: 

They smack their hands ; and, chin to chin, 
They cut and caper : 

Ev'n the bye-standers figure in, 
And flounce, and vapour ! 


‘* The minstrels there, were, Sandy 
Brown, 
The piper o’ Lochmaben town 1 
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Though whozzling sair, and cruppen down, 
Auld Saunders seem’d, 

His chaunter, for its cheering sound, 
Was aye esteem’d, 


* Jock Willison, a sutor bred, 
Wha, for the fiddle, left his trade, 
Jigg'd it far better than he sped, 

For, oh! poor Jock 
Cou’d ne’er gang soberly to bed, 
Like other fo’k : 


‘¢ Blind-fu’, at weddings, or a dance, 
He'd play, though like ane in a trance ; 
And then, for feghting Jock wou'd prance 
At fair or market, 
And box whaever durst advance, 
Till they were yarkit! 


‘“t Yet Jock was as humane as brave, 
And aften for the helpless strave : 
To snatch the drowning frae the wave, 
He'd quickly dive, — 
And to a weeping mither save 
Her bairn alive! 


‘* To hear John Brute exert his skill, 
Ye’d never grudge anither gill : 
O! how he scorn’d th’ Italian trill, , 
And variations ; 
And gart his thairm-strings speak, at will, 
True Scots vibrations. 


‘‘ Nor was it only for a reel 

That Johnny was belov’d sae weel : 

He loo’d his friend, was aye genteel, 
And what’s far mair, 

John to his prince was true and leal, 
Ev'n in despair ! 


‘* But wha’s he lilting in the rear, 
Sae saft, sae tunefu’, and sae clear ? 
It’s Dingwall, to the Muses dear, 

Whase modest merit 
Was sae represt for want o” gear, 
Care crush’d his spirit! 


‘« Aft, when the Waits were playing by, 
I've mark’d his viol with a sigh, ; 
Soothing lern lovers, where they lie, 

To visions sweet— 
Saft as a mither’s lullaby, 

When babbies greet. 


“ The bonny Bush abune Traquair, 

And Mary Scott of Yarrow fair ; 

Tweedside, and O! I wish I were 
Where Helen lies! 

He play'’d in tones that suit Despair, 
When Beauty dies. 


‘ But, ’twere owr lang to reckon a’ 
The strains he play’d, sae saft and slawaw 
Strains o’ the trels, now away 
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Sweetest and last 
Memerials, like our waponshaw, 
Of ages past!” 


Lord ._Woodhouselee, in a very 
kind letter to John Mayne (1803), 
says, “You are no less happy in 
those occasional strokes of a delicate 
and tender nature, which take the 
reader as it were by surprise, and 
greatly enhance, by contrast, the 
effect of the general ludicrous strain 
of the composition-—as_ where, after 
representing some of the finest of the 
old Scottish airs, you add—a thought 
not vawerthy of Milton, 

* He played in tones that suit Despair, 

When beauty dies.’ ” 


We are told in the notes that 
Sandy Brown was famous on the 
hautboy, which had been his bread- 
wioner for at least sixty years pre- 
vious to this period—that his head- 
quarters were chiefly at Lochmaben, 
and that on all festive occasions he 
was sure to be sent for as one of the 
chief musicians. Jock Wilson was 
a shoemaker; but a natural taste 
for music diverted him from his 
seber calling, reduced him to many 
difficulties, and ultimately compelled 
him to become an inmate of the 
town’s hospital, where he died in 
December 1821, in the seventy-sixth 
year of his age. In early life he was 
accounted a handsome man, of cre- 
ditable appearance, brave, good- 
tempered, and humane, always ready 
to take the part of some hapless 
wight or insulted stranger. Jubn 
Bruée followed with unshaken fideli- 
ty the fortunes of the Pretender. 
Born at Braemar, in Aberdeenshire. 
where the Earl of Mar first raised 
the standard of Rebellion in 1715, 
John was a Jacobite from his cradle; 
actively engaged in the Rebellion of 
1745, he was taken prisoner, and 
for a while confined in Edinburgh 
Castle. At a ball, given by some 
of their friends, the lady of a High- 
land Chieftain called for The Gather- 
ing of the Clans, which the musi- 
cians either could not, or dared not 
play. “I know,” said the lady, “ one 
who can play it, and would play it 
if he had liberty.” John was brought 
from his dungeon into the ball- 
room, where his violin had such an 
effect, that the whole party inte- 
Tested themselves in his favour, 


and the lady procured his par. 
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don. He returned to the Highlands 
for a time, but, on a visit to Mof- 
fat, having gained great celebrity as 
a player of ball-music, settled in 
Dumfries, where he spent the rest 
of his days. He is supposed by 
Burns to have been the comporer of 
the favourite Scots air of “ Whistle 
o'er the laive o’t.” But that air was 
composed long before he existed. 
John Dingwall was of the first order 
of Border Minstrels. In the tender 
and pathetic melodies of Caledonia 
he was without a rival on the violin. 
He had also a fine taste for dancing, 
which with music he taught in a 
number of genteel families in Dum- 
fries. But what is often the misfor- 
tune of genius, he wanted confidence 
in his own abilities, and lived and 
died in very narrow circumstances. 


‘* By this time, now, wi’ mony a dunder, 
Auld guns were brattling aff like thunder : 
Three parts o’ whilk, in ilka hunder, 

Did sae recoil, 
That collar banes gat mony a lunder, 
In this turmoil ! 


6* Wide o’ the mark, as if to scar us, 
The bullets ripp’d the swaird like harruws ; 
And, fright’ning a’ the craws and sparrows 

Aboot the place, 
Ramrods were fleeing thick as arrows 
At Chevy Chase!” 


Yet in spite of all the danger, the 
festive groups are without fear—lads 
oxter lasses— 


** Or dance like wud, 
Blithe when the guns gaed aff, sae queer 
To hear the thud.” 


We confess that we are waxing 
impatient to get another sight, at so 
critical ajuncture, of Convener Tam- 
son. But no—the poet will have his 
will—nor are we loth to lose our- 
selves with him in his visionary stroll 
among the Craigs. 


‘* O! wi’ what glee the Muse stravaigs 
Owr a’ the beauties o’ the Craigs !|— 
Forgetting a’ the ills and plagues 

That aft harass us, 
She scours the hills and dales, for leagues, 
Round this Parnassus ! 


“ Sweet spot! how happy ha’e I been 
Seeking birds’-nests with eager een ; 
Or, pu'ing gowans on the green, 

Where waving corn, 
Blue-bells and roses, fringe the scene, 
And flowring thorn ! 


‘* Yonder the lads and lassies group, 
To see the luckless Lover’s-lowp fF ° 
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Wae’s me that disappointed Houp, 
That cruel blight, 

Should drive fowk frae this warld to scoup 
To endless night ! 


‘* Beneath yon cliff, high beetling owr, 
Is chaste Diana’s Maiden-Bow'r : 
There, sacred to the guardian Pow’r, 
A tablet stands, 
Tnscrib’d by a’ wha make that-tour, 
In true-love’s bands! 


‘* Sae strait and narrow is the way, 
Nane but pure virgins enter may : 
And, QO} it’s droll, in this essay, 

When flirts, alack! 
Their wee infirmities betray, 
By turning back! 


‘¢ Censorious Bess, that dorty dame, 
Cam here to carve her lover's name; 
But Bessy, having been to blame 

For failings, too, 
Had nearly gane to her lang hame, 
In squeezing through ! 


‘* Hither, forbye the young and fair, 
Grave matrons come to tak the air ; 
Ev‘'n gentry, and the sons 0° care, 

Resort, a-wee, — 
To view, around, the beauties rare 
By land and sea! 


‘6 At tide-time, with an anxious mind, 
The sailor’s wife, lang left behind, 
Looks for her love with ilka wind, 

_ And watches here 
Ship after ship, to Nith consign’d, 
Till he appear! 


‘6 Behold, far hence, in sylvan charms, 
Cots, country-seats, kirk-towns, and farms, 
Hills, circling wide, wi’ sheep in swarms ; 

_ And mould'ring tow’rs, 
Famous, langsyne, for chiefs in arms, 
And potent pow’rs ! 


“ Tmbower’d around, how sweet to spy 
Corn-riggs and orchards laughing lie ! 
Dumfries, wi’ steeples to the sky, 

And ships in crowds, 
And Criffel- hill ascending high 
Amang the clouds ! 


“ Lo! glitt’ring onward to the sea, 
The stream that gave the Muse to me! 
Pure stream, on whase green banks, wi’ 
glee, 
In Life’s sweet morn, 
I chas’d the gaudy butterflee, 
Ere Care was born ! 


*¢Oh! though it’s mony a langsome year, 
Bince, fu’ o” care, anid scant 0° gear, 
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I left thy binks, sweet Nith, sae dear, 
This heart o’ mine 


Lowps light whene’er I think or hear 
O thee, or thine ! 


* In Seed-time, when thy Farmers saw, 
In Simmer, when thy roses blaw ; 
In Harvest, or in frost and snaw, 
When Winter low’rs, 
My heart and mind are with ye a’—= 
For ever yours !” 


So closes Canto Second. Canto 
Third is chiefly occupied by short 
and pithy eulogies on the more pro- 
minent characters among the Corpo- 
rations, or the concourse, the Feast 
where 


“ Convener Tamson mens'd the board, 
Where sat each Deacon like a lord,” 


and a continuation of the competi- 
tion. It is pleasant reading through- 
out—but this is excellent. 


* But, hark! throughout the tented 
plain, 
Where mirth, and wine, and music, reign, 
Bellona, wi’ her stalwart train 
O” men in arms, 
Recals the wand’ring Muse again 
To War’s alarms! 
* There, still, instead o’ marksmen true 
To shoot at yonder target now, 
Some fallows held their guns askew, 
And some let fly 
Clean owr the Craigs, ayont our view=w 
A mile owr high ! 


** Rob Simson, sportsman bred and born, 
To won the Royal Prize had sworn ; 
But windy Robin's powder-horn 
Blew up in air, 
And he had nought but skaith and scorn, 
-And meikle care! 
**Some chaps, bumbaz’d amid the 
yowder, 
Pat in the ball before the powder ; 
Some clapp'd their guns to the wrang 
shou’der, 
Where, frae the priming, 
Their cheeks and whiskers gat a scowder, 
Their een, a styming ! 


‘* Steeking his een, big John M‘Maff 
Held out his musquet like a staff ; 
Turn’d, though the chiel was ha’f-and-ha’f, 
: His head away, 
And, panting, cried, ‘ Sirs! is she aff?’ 
In wild dismay ! 


‘* Puir gowk! ne'er used to War's alatins, 
Though love o’ faine his bosom warms, 
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His fears foresaw a thousand harms—<= 
But here the Muse 
Propones, for twa-three friends in arms, 

A short excuse: 


** Peace and gude- will had been sae lang 
The burthen o’ the People’s sang, 
Their arms like useless lumber hang : 
Nor fife, nor drum, 
Was heard, save when the fire-bell rang 
For some foul lum! ” 


*Tis now afternoon, and still where 
the SevenTrades lie encamped, their 
gilded banners are proudly flying, 
and still detachments advance to the 
stance and “cock their guns,” while 
often from the throng lads and lasses 
retire to the Whins, a perilous se- 
clusion, at thought of which the 

oet shakes his head, smites his 

reast, and fetches a deep. drawn 
sigh. Hitherto all has been peace, 
or but the mimicry of war, and the 
stanzas at the commencement of 
Canto Fourth are growing somewhat 
sleepy, when luckily an incident 
oe animation to the scene, and 

rings on a pugilistic encounter, 
which excites great interest on the 
Plain of the Craigs, though it would 
have been prcnounced rather a slob- 
bering affair on Moulsey-Hurst. Yet 
it is reported with so much spirit, 
that we think it not unwortby of in- 
sertion in Bell’s Life in London. 
Here it is— 


** Till now, while thund'ring guns re- 
sound, 
The feast prevails, the glass gaes round : 
Pastime and harmony abound, 
And fond entreating— 
Pleasures that ha’e, for ages, crown’d 
This merry meeting ! 


** Bright Phebus, frae his azure clime, 
Shone sweetly radiant a’ the time ! 
Nature hersel’ was in her prime— 

When fruits and flow’rs 
Fill the glad heart wi’ thoughts sublime 
Of heavenly Powers! 


** But word was brought to Deacon Greer, 
Iutrench’d wi’ friends, pies, bread, and beer, 
That, counter to a mandate clear, 

Ane o’ the Snobs, 
Vain as a peacock, strutted here 
In crimson robes! 


“ This news, though nought cou’d happen 
droller, 

Bred the hale party meikle dolour : 

A Taylor, mair frae spleen than valour, 
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Assail'd the man, 
And, taking Crispin by the collar, 
To carp began: 


‘¢ © Ye gude-for-naething Sutor hash, 
Though muisted is your carrot pash, 
Tell me, I say, thou Captain Flash, 

Withouten charter, 
What right ha’e ye to wear this sash, 
And star and garter ?’ 


‘ ¢ Tt sets ye weel, indeed, to speer,’ 
The Sutor answer'd with a sneer : 
* I represent King Crispin here! 
While, fye for shame, 
Your lousy Craft to manhood ne’er 
Cou'd yet lay claim! ’ 


*¢ Cut to the quick wi’ this rebuff, 
The captious Taylor grew mair gruff ; 
And, swearing he was better stuff 

Than sic a foutre, 
Stripp'd, in a twinkling, to the buff, 
And brav'd the Sutor. 


*¢¢ A ring, a ring!’ the Sutors cry'd: 
‘ A ring, a ring!’ the Snipps reply'd : 
Some egg’d them on ; and, while some try’d 
To stop their flyting, 
The crowd fell back, encircling wide 
A space for fighting ! 


“ To dread for what might happen neist, 
Around the ring the clamour ceast : 
Sae croose the twa set up their crecst, 
Before the toolie, 
Fowk thought in other’s wames, at least, 
They’d sheath a goolie. 


“ Wi’ looks that ill conceal’d his fears, 
The Taylor in the lists appears : 
King Crispin, wha in nobler weirs 
Had aften bled, 
His brawny arm, indignant, rears, 
And, dauntless, said : 


‘¢ ¢ Now tak, thou warst o’ worthless things, 
The vengeance due frae slighted Kings!’ 
‘i’ that, his garments aff he flings, 
And, as he strack, 
The supple Taylor skips and springs—- 
Aye jeuking back ! 


** To see fair play, or help a frien’, 
Fowk stoiter’d frae a’ airts, bedeen : 
Auld wives, to redd them, ran between, 
Like Amazons, 
And nought was heard, syne, owr the green, 
But scraighs and groans ! 


‘* The Taylor-lad, fourfoughten sair, 
Was knockit down, ance, twice, and mair ; 
His baffled comrades, in despair, 

Draw quickly near him, 
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Heeze up his carcase on a chair, 
Revive, and chear him. 


‘* Besprent wi’ blood, besprent wi’ glar, 
His een japann’d, his chafts a-jar, 
* Be thankfu’ man, it is nae war,’ 
Says Edom Bryon, 
‘ A living dog is better far 
Than a dead lion! ’ 


‘¢ *Mid loud huzzas, and women’s squeels, 
A dawn of hope the Taylor feels ; 
Feghts like a cock that rins and wheels, 
While, dunt, dunt, dunting, 
Crispin pursues, trips up his heels, 
And leaves him grunting ! 


“€ Vex’d at the upshot o’ this fray, 
The Taylors bore their friend away : 
Crispin remain’d in kingly sway ; 

And, loud and lang, 
Bursts of wild joy, ‘ hurray ! hurray!’ 
Exulting, rang! ” 


Lord Woodhouselee remarks, 
“ that the justly merited triumph of 
the tailor faction is somewhat im- 
paired by. the intrusion of Kin 
Crispin into a solemnity with whi 
he had properly no concern—and 
still more by his defeating in com- 
bat the valorous tailor who dared to 
cope with him in prowess. These 
no doubt are blemishes which are 
fairly open to critical censure; but 
instances might be given of similar 
defects even in the great master- 
pieces of the ancient and modern 
epic verse.’ The poet says that 
these objections are applicable only 
to the edition of 1808, and have been 
obviated in the present publication 
by a new arrangement. We are 
glad of it. The defeat of the tailor 
as it is given above, is consistent not 
only with poetical justice, but with 
every other kind of justice—and 
there would have been something 
shocking to nature in his victory. 
The blood of the sutors is up—there 
is a general affray—and the aspect 
of things is very alarming. 


“* Frae Johnny Groat’s house to the Bor- 
der, 
Was ne'er sic tumult and disorder : 
Here Discord strave new broils to forder : 
There, Beagles flew 
To haud the Sutor-lads in order, 
But nought wou’d do. 


“ Rob Kinnie, Clench, and Jeamy Strong, 
And twa-three mae, the feght prolong : 
Where’er they cam, aff flew the throng 
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O’ country billies, 
Like cattle prodit with a prong, 
Or cleg-stung fillies. 


** There’s little wisdom in his pow 
Wha lights a candle at the lowe: 
To bell the cat wi’ sic a scrow, 

Some swankies ettled ; 
But, O! they gat a fearfu’ cowe 
Ere a’ was settled ! 


“ Rushing like droves o’ madden’d nowt, 
Rob’s party caus’d a gen’ral rout : 
Foul play or fair; kick, cuff, and clout ; 
Right side, or wrang, 
Friends feghting friends, rampag’d about, 
A drucken thrang ! 


** In vain Convener Tamson rais’d 
And wav’'d his hand, like ane ha’f craz’d ; 
In vain his heralds fleech’d and phras’d, 

- Where Strife, lang brewing, 
Threaten’d, like Ilium when it blaz’d, 
Baith wreck and ruin! 


** To furnish weapons for th’ affray, 
Craems, tents, and stawns, were swept away : 
Puist fowk, unus‘d to cudgel-play, 

And doose spectators, 
Were a’ involv'd in this deray, 
Like gladiators ! 


** Nor cou'd ye ken, wi’ nicest care, 
The victors frae the vanquish’d there : 
Like Kelton-Hill, that feghting Fair, 

The hubbleshew, 
Wi neeves, and staffs, and rugging hair, 
Sae awsome grew ! 


‘* And aft, as ye may weel suppose, 
In broils where women interposey 
Baith parties gat the sairest blows, 
Blows that were gi’en them 
While pu’d and haul’d by their ain joes, 
Striving to screen them ! 


‘* Thus, lang and sair, our pleasures crost, 
The battle rag’d frae host to host ; 
The turbulent, when uppermost, 
Tint a’ decorum, 
And, like the Ocean, tempest-tost, 
Drave a’ before them! 


‘* At length a parley is decreed— 
Parties shake hands, and are agreed : 
The crowd, dispersing, join wi’ speed © 

In nobler fun, 
The shooting for that royal Meed— 
The Siller Gun!" 


It. was truly said by an eminent 
Scotsman in the House of Commons 
that his countrymen seldom asseme 
bled in large numbers, on occasions 
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favourable to excitement, without 
blood«hed—not —— murder, 
but all manner of blows. It may have 
been an indifferent argument on a 
great political question ; but the ob- 
servation showed knowledge of the 
national character. We are at once 
a hot-blooded and a long-headed 
people—and there is prodigious 
power in this junction of fervour and 
prudence. In the olden time we 
were revengeful; but we are not so 
now—our passion boils off, and we 
soon become again self. possessed 
and discreet. Such a row as the 
above is pleasantly Scottish—no- 
body ever saw any thing at all like 
it in Eogland—and there are touches 
here and there that distinguish it 
from an Irish fight—as, for example, 


* Puist fowk, unused to cudgel-play, 
And doose spectators, 

Were a’ involved in this deray 
Like gladiators.” 


The interposition of the women 
too is very Scottish—and very un- 
Irish—and we wish the clergy would 
preach down the incumbrance—for 
it is impossible to think without in- 
diguation how uniformly 


‘* Baith parties gat the sairest blows, 
Blows that were gi’en them 

While pud and haul’d by their ain joes, 
Striving to skreen them.” 


The tawpies! 
It must be now wearing well on 


towards evening, and we cannot’ 


imagine how it has happened that 
the contest is yet undecided for the 
Siller Gun. John Mayne bas afford- 
ed us no information whatever re- 
specting the conditions—how many 
shots were allowed to each compe- 
titor—or how far distant the target. 
It would almost seem indeed as if 
each hero fired once only for the 
prize—yet has there been a perpe- 
tual fire of musketry from morn till 
dewy eve. The contest is terminat- 
ed, however, in some admirable 
stanzas. 


** Amid the scenes, depainted here, 
O’ love, and war, and social cheer, 
Auld Sportsmen fired correct and clear; 

And Samuel Clark, 
Mild as the Spring, when flow’rs appear, 
Just miss’d the mark ! 


% Auld Sodgers, too, and honest Tars, 
Retura'd triumphant frae the wars, 
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Level’d their guns like sons o’ Mars, 
‘ While mony a dame 
Extol’d the glory o’ their scars, 
. And deeds 0” fame! 


‘** Yet, oh! examples were but few 
Of hardiment, like their’s, I trow : 
When Geordy Rae his trigger drew, 

The bowel-hive 
Gart meikle Geordy change his hue 
Four times or five ! 


** When his gun snappit, James M‘Kee, 
Charge after charge, charg’d to the ee : 
At length she boune'd out owr a tree, 
In mony a flinner— 
‘ For Gude’s sake, bairns! keep back !’ 
cries he : 
* There’ sax shot in her! ’ 


“ Loud leugh the crowd at Watty Lock, 
Whase gun exploded at ha'f-cock : 


- Hoot,’ cries a friend, by way o’ joke, 


* My honest carl, 
Your gun wants only a new stock, 
New lock, and barrel! ’ 


*¢ Wull Shanklin brought his firelock 
hither, 
And cock’d it in an unco swither : 
Ae drucken Sutor jeer’d anither 
To come and learn— 
Fuff play’d the priming—heels owr ither, 
They fell in shairn ! 


** Just in the moment o’ disgrace, 
Convener Tamson saw their case : 
QO! how he hid his manly face, 

And fleech’d thae fallows 
To think upon the glorious race 
O’ godlike Wallace ! 


§* William M‘Nish, a Taylor slee, 
Rouz'd at the thought, charg'd his fuzee ; 
Took but ae vizzy wi’ his ee— 

The bullet flies 
Clean through’ the target to a tee, 
And wors the Prize! 


‘“ His winsome wife, wha lang had miss’d 
him, 
Press’d thro’ the crowd, caress’d and kiss’d 
him: 
Less furthy dames, (wha cou'd resist them ?) 
Th’ example take ; 
And some held up his bairns, and bless‘d 
them, 
For daddy’s sake ! 


* In William’s hat, wi’ ribbons bound, 
The Gunny was wi’ laurel crown'd; 
And, while in triumph owr the ground 
, They bore him tenty, 
His health in streams o” punch gaed round, 
* Lang life and plenty | ’ 


{Fane, 
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‘* Wi" loud applause, frae man and wo- . 


man, 
His fame spread like a spate wide foaming ! 
Warse deeds ha’e gi’en to mony a Roman 
Immortal fame ; 
But prodigies are grown sae common, 
They’ve tint the name!” 


Canto Fifth opens with infinite 
spirit. 

* While to Dumfries the rumour flies, 

MacNish has won,” " 


the troops ground their arms—each 

squadron in their own grand mar- 
uee drink a deuch.an-doras—chil- 
ren run from tent to tent—and 


‘¢ Lasses to dance wi’ him wha won, 
Are forward pressing.” 


We know no finer humanity in any 
poem than this giving of the victory 
to William MacNisb, a tailor slee— 
and inspiring him to win it, by think- 
ing on “ the glorious race o’ god- 
like Wallace.” It seems to reinstate 
the tailor faction in their pristine 
dignity, and we see again 

“ The tailors walk, erect and bold, 

Totent on fame.” 


We have always thought the great- 
est line in Shakspeare— 


“ One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin.” 


And never was this effect mere 
thrillingly exemplified than it is 
here, the whole world flinging aside 
the prejudices of its education, to 
acknowledge the victor to be a man. 


‘¢ But soon, to finish the campaign, 
* To arms! to arms!’ resounds amain : 
The Szven Trapes. syne, a’ rank’d again 
In due gradation, 
-. March frae the Craigs. a glitt’ring train— 
A grand ovation ! 


“ The crowd, in token of applause, 
Threw up their hats as black as craws ; 
Aad follow’d fast, wi’ loud huzzas, 

Except a few 
Whase hearts, owr zealous in the cause, 
Were squeamish now! 


_ ** Far as the keenest ee cou'd run, 
The waving flags, and mony a gun, 
Buskit wi’ flow’rs, and yellow whun, 

Sae sweetly shining, 
Stream’d like a rainbow, while the sun 
Was just declining! 


“ And, as the troops drew tear the town, 
ith a’ the ensigns 0’ renown, 


The Magistrates paraded duwn, 
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And a’ the Gentry, 


And Love and Friendship vied to crown 
Their joyous entry!” 


‘* © See, see the conq’ring Hero comes! ’ 
The Band struck up with a’ their drums : 
Louder the.bass-fiddle bums, 

The cymbals jing!®, 


And, in ten thousand thousand hums, 


Glad voices mingle! 


“ Close by Convener Tamson’s side, 
The Victor march’d wi’ stately stride: 


. The Seven- Trades’-Flag. unfurl'd sae wide, 


Was borne before ; 
And the lang train advane'd wi’ pride, 
By corps and corps! 


‘¢ To Mistress Corsane’s when they came, 
The Deacons hail’d the comely dame ; 
Took aff their hats ; extoll’d her name, 

And, marching on, 
Lower'd their flags to worth and fame, 
Where’er they shone! 


*¢ Like roses on a castle-wa’, 
The Leddies smil'd upon them a’: 
Frae the Auld Kirk to the T:ades’-Ha’, 
And New Kirk-steeple, 
Ye might have walk'd a mile or twa 
On heads o” people ! 


‘©*Q! what can keep our Juhn sae 
lang ?’ 
Cries Megey Muncy, in the thrang : 
* I left him happy, hale, and strang, 
Wi’ sash and sword on— 
Gude grant there may be naething wrang 
Wi’ Johnny Gordon!’ 


“ Lang, lang they dander’d to and fro, 
Wha miss'd a kinsman or a beau: 
The pomp and splendour o’ the Show, 
To them and their's, 7 
Brought nought but apprehensive woe, 
And fruitless cares! 


‘* Back to the Craigs they hie again, 
To seek their friends amang the slain : 
By the road-sides, and on the plain, 

The drucken crew, 
Heart-sick, and penitent in vain, 
Were unco fu’!” 

The Scots—there is no denying it 
—are a nation of drunkards as well 
as gentlemen. And John Mayne has 
not blinked the Protestant ascen- 
dency of fermented liquor. The 
Muse, he says, with one laughing and 
oné weeping eye, : 


** In sorry to pourtray 
The fuddied heroes of the day.” 


The retura from the Craigs into 
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Dumfries is depicted as almost as 
disastrous as that of the retreat of 
the British army from Burgos. 
Broken firelocks, and torn doublets 
strewed the road. 


“ Here lay beside the bugle horn, 
A cat-gut streamer ; 
And there. blithe herald of the morn, 
The parish drummer.” 
Even “ Gley’d Geordie” has sunk 
down overpowered— 
* Reviewing still in fancy's ee 
The martial train, 
* Now, gentlemen, tak tent,” he cries, 
And snored again.” 


These victims—and two or three 
others—such as Rob Kownie. and 
Clench, are selected because the 
most illustrious—but of the mere 
rank and file, and followers of the 
army, it is said, 


** Carts, syne, wi’ sic as dughtna gae, 
Were panged till they cou'd haud nae 
mae.” 


To our imagination there is some- 
thing very Miltonic in the monsyl- 
labic—Carts. 


“ But turn, my Muse, frae scenes debasing, 
To windows fill'd wi’ Beauty gazing— 
To streets wi’ happy thousands praising 
The passing show ; 
And bonfires crackling loud, and blazing, 
As on they go! 


* Ding, ding, ding, dang, the bells ring in, 
The Minstrels screw their merriest pin: 
The Magistrates, wi’ loyal din, 

Tak aff their cau’kers ; 
And boys their annual pranks begin, 
Wi’ squibs and crackers ! 


‘* Wae’s me for Deacon Ronald's jeezy, 
That sat sae orthodox and easy ! 
For, while he smiled at his ain Leezy, 
A squib cam whizzing, 
Set a’ its ringlets in a bleezy, 
And left them bizzing ! 


** And wae’s me, likewise, for the folly, 
That fowk, ha'f-fu’, shou’d fire a volley ! 
As through the town they march’d sae jolly, 

A feu de joie 
Had nearly led to melancholy, 
And great annoy ! 


“ Tat, tat, a-rat-tat, clitter, clatter, 
Gun after gun, p!ay’d blitter blatter : 
A random shot, not level’d at her, 

Hit Nanny Nairm— 
Gart bonny Nanny’s blue een water, 
And burt her arm | 
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« This, when Convener Tamson saw, 
He griev'd, and soon dismise’d them a' ; 
Syné, wi’ the Deacons, scour’d awa, 

By Maister Wylie’s, 
And took his seat at the Town's Ha’, 
Amang the Bailies.” 


The bailies and their guests take 
coffee; Doctor Thomas Mutter, mi- 
nister of St Michael’s, or the old 
church of Dumfries, a gentleman of 
distinguished talents, of great elo- 
quence as a preacher, and eminent 
as a theologist, first saying grace. 

** O Thou by whose resistless law 
Kings, kingdoms, empires, stand or fa’! 
Watch owr this realm, bless great and sma; 

Keep, keep us free ! 
And fill our hearts wi’ reverend awe 
For truth and Tee.” 


“ The town clerk next, a fallow fine, 
Who ne’er lov'd water in his wine, 
Gart bring the great big gardevine, 
And fill the glasses ; 
Wi’ thrice three cheers, in bumpers, syne 
The claret passes.” 


The bumpers drunk are about a 
score—and there is some excellent 
singing. 

“* Of early scenes the singers sung, 

Tn days of yore, when Life was young, 
When music dwelt on ilka tongue ; 
And a’ the Arts 
To Peace their gowden harps had strung 
Wi’ lightsome hearts.” 


The Bailies themselves lead in 
God save the King—and volunteer 
Rule Britannia—and among the 
healths drunk “to friends awa,” 
none seems to have been followed 
with heartier acclamations than that 
of— Sir Joun Suaw.” 


‘* A pattern bright, 
Of virtue, reverential awe, 
And Trurts upright.” 


Then is given, with the usual re- 
luctance, “ Happy to meet, happy to 
art, and happy to meet again.” The 
ailies and the select leave the 
town-hall tolerably steady, and with 
faces tolerably flushed; Dr Mutter 
oes straight home; the Johnstones, 
Becsue, axwells, &c. hurry off to 
dress for a dancing assembly; the 
streets are alive and illuminated till 
a late hour; and with some beauti- 
ful stanzas, affectionately addressed 


‘to dear Dumfries, concludes the 


manners-painting poem. 
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easily evaded by smuggling, 52—the 
present system of Prusso-Germany 
rests on opinion, 53—it substantially _ 
comprehends two-thirds of Germany, 
54—its existence was only discovered 
to England by the acuteness of Lord 
Stuart de Rothsay, our ambassador in 
Paris, 55—the Principality of Hesse 
Cassel refused to join the Prussian 


league in 1828, 56—the bargain and 








sale treaty of 8th May, 1828, formed 
with Hesse Darmstadt, referred te, 
ib.—the Hanoverian Jeague formed ir 
September, 1828, to counteract the 
effects of the Prussian league, ib.— 
comparative strength of the Prussian 
and Hanoverian leagues in 1830, 57 
—superiority of the Prussian league in 
1&35, shown by figures and a map, ib. 
—the revolutionary principles ad vocat- 
ed by England and France shown to 
be the immediate cause of the forma- 
tion of the Prussian league, ib.—Eng- 
land has thus been juggled out of fifteen 
millions of customers, 59—republican 
Switzerland forbid entrance: into the 
league, 60—the accession of Holland 
and Belgium only wanted to consoli- 
date the system, ib.—a review taken 
of the practical and prospective bear- 
ings of the league on our commerce 
with Prussia, 61, et seq.—suggestions 
offered for the improvement and ex- 
tension of our trade, 74, et seq.—re- 
flections on the character of the Mini- 
sters who guide our foreign commerce 
and foreign pulicy, 77—it is high time 
that a government of rash impulse and 
persona! interest should be replaced by 


one characteristically national, 78— 


men of law proved to be unsuited to 
legislate for a commercial country, ib. 
—the merchant and manufacturer 
shown to be better acquainted with the 
commercial interests of the nation, 79 
—the concerns of foreign commerce 
enter into every’ question of foreign 
policy, 145—the designs of Russia 
threaten the continuance of the social 
and material prosperity of England, 
146—the want of prudence and spirit 
at the Foreign Office gave Russia a 
dangerous asvendency over Turkey, 148 
—Russia did not instigate the for- 
mation of the Prusso- Germanic league, 
150—she has dismembered the Turk- 
ish dominions, ib.—enumeration of 
the conquests of Russia during the 
last sixty years, 145*—war with 
Russia deprecated, ib.—fifmness and 
foresight should be exercised to put 
her more strongly in the wrong, 146* 
a review and summary taken of 
our commercial interests which are 
involved in and menaced by the 
career of Russia, ib., ef seq.— 
Russia possesses beyond ‘any other 
country the natural materials for un- 
bounded commerce, 151—the facility 
and cheapness of her internal naviga- 
tion surpass those of other countries, 
152—the extraordinary advancement 
of Odessa depicted, 153—the gigantic 
fairs in Russia noticed, ibh—close of 
the discursive review of the commer- 


cial economy of Russia, 154, 


Inder. 


Foreign results of democratic ascendency 
in France and England, 655—alarm- 
ing progress towards universal. domi- 
nion by Russia clearly demonstrated, 
ib.—her resources and energy greatly 
increased by the invasion of Napo- 
leon, ib.—the three great barriers 
erected at the peace to preserve the ba- 
lance of power in Europe, were Fiance, 
Belgium, and Poland, 656—the chief 
points of international law thus esta- 
blished by the Holy Alliance, 658 
—the consequent great increase to po- 
pulation and prosperity in Europe de- 
monstrated, ib,—the first effect of the 
triumph of democratic principles at 
the. revolution of the Barricades blew 
to the winds the international law of 
Europe, 660—since then, France, Bel- 
gium, Poland, Spain, Portugal, and 
England, have been in a state of dis- 
straction, 662—Germany has since 
drawn off from alliance with England, 
664— Russia has offered up Poland a 
cruel victim to democratic ambition, 
and by seizing Turkey extended her 
influence in the Mediterranean, 666— 
the liberals now see the dangers of Rus- 
sian aggression when it is too late, 668 
—instead of assisting England against 
Russian domination, all Europe will 
soon be arrayed against her commerce, 
ib. 

France, baneful effects of the democratic 
ascendency in, 660. 

France, state of Protestantism iv, 113— 
456. 

Future, the, 99. 

Greek anthology, translations from the, 
128—404—551—596—793. 

Guest, the Unbidden, 539. 

Hampden, Oxford aud Dr, 425, 768. 

Hay, William, translations from the Greek 

Anthelogy, 128, 404, 551, 596, 798. - 

Highland mountains, 283—glens, 285 
—rivers, 287—forests, 288—lochs, 290 
—character and life of the people, 294, 

Hints to Authors, No. ELI. on the Faces 
tious, 166—No. IV. on the Natural, 
172—No. V. How to be Philosophic, 
357—No. VI. On the Historical, 365 
—No. VII. On the Critical, the Ac- 
curate, 607—the Gossiping 612. 

Hollings, J. F., Ascension Day, a Son- 
net by, 606. 

Hoguenot Captain, the, No. II., 17— 
No. ITI. 177. 

Irish clergy, meetings for the, 156— 
their afflictions described, 157, 

Irish priests and English landlords, a 
tale, reviewed in the article entitled 
Irish tales, 689. 

Irish tales, 689, 

Job Pippins, the man who “ couldn’t 
help it,” Chap. I, 370—Chap. II. 
372—Chap. lil. 374 Chap. IV. 


























371—Ghap. V. 472—Chap. VI. 474 

‘—Ciap. VIL 477—Chap. VIII 480 
——Chap. 1X. 740—Chap. X. 743— 
Chap. XI. 747, 

Lakes of Scotland, Swan’s select views of 
them, reviewed, 282, 

Legend of Santarem, a poem, 125, 

Letter from a liberal Whig, 836. 

Locke, his philosopby analyzed in an arti- 
cle termed the Metaphysician, No. I., 
798. 

Marriage and Registration Bills, the, 
601—the great variety of dissenters 
enumerated, ib.—im numbers and 
learning they are contemptible, 602— 
—the marriage bill abolishes the procla- 
mation of banns, 603—alters the form 
of marriages, ib.—sanctions the li- 
censing of marriage-houses, which may 
be converted into sinks of iniquity, 604 
—the registration bill establishes the in- 
quisitorial power of compelling persons 
to enter the sick chamber, 605—of 
compelling the baptism of children 
fifteen days after their birth, ib.— 
its immediate effect is to tempt people 
away from the church, 606—the grie- 
vances of the dissenters imaginary, ib. 
=the enormous expense which will 

_ be incurred in working the machinery 
of the-e bills, ib. 

Mayne, John, his poem of the Siller Gun 

' reviewed, 842. 

Meetings for the Irish clergy, 156—these 
mertings are not of so much importance 
to the clergy as to Protestantism, ib.— 
in all wars of religious persecution the 
clergy suffer less than the people, ib.— 
speech of the Rev. Mortimer O’Sul- 
livan, at Croydon, on the personal 
afflictions of the Irish clergy, quoted, 
157—utter frenzy of the course which 
the ministerial adherents are now pur- 
suing with regard to Ireland, in 
supporting Popery, 161—speech of the 
Archbishop of Cante: bury in the Free- 
mason’s Hall, quoted, 163—speech of 
the Bishop of London at the same 
meeting, quoted, 161—great decrease 
of the entrances of junior freshmen at 
Trinity College, Dublin, the surest in- 
dication of the decreasing number of 
young clergymen, 165—the violence of 
the Popish faction in Ireland, and in 
the legislature, must, in the course of a 
few years, extinguish Protestantism in 
Ireland, ib. : 

Metaphysician, the, No. I., on the phi- 
losephy of Locke, 798. 

Mothers and Sons, a tale, reviewed in an 
article entitled Irish tales, 689. 

My Old House, or the doctrine of 
changes, reviewed in an article entitled 
the Future, 99. 

Odessa, rapid advancement of that city 
depicted, 153. ‘ 


Tadews 


Oeblenseblager, Adam, comedy of the 
Three Brothers of Damascus, by, 716. 
Orange: lodges in Ireland, see Report of: 
Select Committee on Orange Lodges in 
Ireland. 
Oxford and Dr Hampden, 425, 768, 
Paris, mornings on the left bank of the 
Seine. The Sorbonne of 1835, 296— 
Jouffroi, 298 — St Mare Gerardin, 
299— Gerassey, 302—Magnin, 303— 
Lacretelle, 305— Blainville, 306— 
Mirbel, 307—Thenard—Dumas, 309 
—Ampére, 310—Lerminhier, 113, 
Pitt, William, No. 1X., 313—the pre- 
sent condition of Russia considered, ib. 
—on 20th March, 1791, Pitt brings 
down a message from the King, in- 
forming the House that the efforts to 
effect a pacification between Russia 
and the Porte had failed, 315—he pro- 
poses thereon an increase of the navy 
to curb the desigus of Russia, but is 
frustrated by the factious opposition of 
Fox and Sheridan, ib.—Pitt’s speech 
quoted, jn which he accuses Fox of 
treasonable conduct, 3]7—Fox’s fac- 
tious opposition faithfully followed by 
the liberals of the present time, 319— 
the masterly speech of Pitt, on moving, 
on 16th May, 1794, that the report of 
the committee relative to the Jacobin 
conspiracy and societies, quoted, ib., e¢ 
seq —Fox's violent opposition to the 
necessity of the suspension of the Ha- 
beas Corpus act, 322—the secwnd re- 
port of the committee showing the pro- 
gress which rebellion was making, 
opened the eyes of many of Fox’s 
friends to his unprincipled conduct, 
aud caused them to desert bim and join 
Pitt, 323—Fox’s despair at the close 
of the Session on 10th June, 324—re- 
flections on contrasting the conduct of 
ministers and the opposition, 325— 
Pitt's great effort in 1797 to place En- 
gland at the head of European Conser- 
vatism, 326—makes the necessity of 
overthrowing Jacobinism bis guiding 
_ rule, ib.--in 1797, a combination of 
misfortuflés seemed to threaten the hopes 
_ of Europe, 327—unprecedented fall in 
public securities, ib, — Pitt boldly adopts 
the suspension of cash payments at the 
’ Bank of England, ib.—a_ historical 
sketch of the Jews as pawnbrokers, 
_ 328—national banks began to start up 
in every part of Europe in 1610, 330 
— Bank of England founded in 1693, 
33l—run on the bank in 1797, ib.— 
suspension of cash payments, 332— 
notes declared by Parliament to be le- 
gal tenders, ib.—the financial state of 
the bank favourable, 333—public credit 
manfully supported throughout Eng- 
land by the mercantile capitalists, 333 
=the national mind of England is proof 








ae 
against the severest trials of public ca- 
sualties, 334. 
Poetry, Family Pvetry, No. VIII., the 
“ Sheriff's Ball, 96—the Legend of San- 
tarem, part first, 125—part second, 
126~-Translations from the Greek An- 
thology, by William Hay, 128—404— 
551—596—793— Winter Sketches, by 
Delta, No. I., Bloom and Blight, 261 
—No. II., The Snow-fall, 262—No. 
IIf., Light ia Darkness, 264— Ballads 
from the German of Ludovig Unland, 
the Minstrel’s Curse, 381—the Castle 
by the Sea, 382—the Count of Greiers, 
383—the S:udent, 595— Midnight 
Music, ib.—the Dream, 596—Du- 
rand, ib.—Sonnets on the offices and 
fortunes of Poetry, by W. Archer 
Butler, 453—the School of the Heart 
and other Poems, by Henry Alford, 
-reviewed, 573—the Dying Flower, by 
Frederick Riickert, 594— Ascension 
Day, by J. F. Hollings, 606—on the 
late Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, 
698—Sonnets by the Sketcher, 772— 
the Passage, Liberty, the Forsaken, 
St Cevilia, ib.—Genius, Genius, the 
Hornet, Steam Vessel, 773—Steam 
Vessel, Knowledge is power, Munici- 
pal Elections, the day after Christ- 

*mas-day, the Liar, 774—Vox populi, 

“Xerxes, Fame, 775—the Belfry, 
amger, the Warrior’s grave, 776— 
inter, Winter scene, Beauty—Nature 

* Winter, the Old and New Year, 
777—Poets, Time, Shelter, the Decoy, 
778—the Portrait, the Painter, Part- 
ing and Meeting, 779— Vernal Sketches 
by Delta. No. I. The Defeat of 
Winter, 831—No. II. Farewell to a 
Scene of Youth, 832—No. HII. An 
April Evening, ib.—The Song of De- 
modocus, translated from the Greek 

~ of Homer, by Sir D. K. Sandford, 834. 
oland, baneful effects of democratic as- 
cendency in, 605. 

Portugal, baneful effects of democratic as- 
cendency in, 605. 

Prusso- Germanic ern og League, 
the, 49—145. 

Registration and marriage bills, see Mar- 
riage and Registration bills. 

Reminiscences of Stothard, Part I. 669, 
Part IT. 753. 

Report of Select Committee on Orange 
Lodges in Ireland, 209—list of mem- 
bers composing the committee, and that 
of witnesses examined before it, 210— 
account of the constitution of the select 

~ committee, by the Orange Institution 
of ~Ireland, 210, et seq.—Colonel 
Blacker’s evidence quoted, 213—the 
evidence of the Rev. Mortimer O'Sul- 
livan quoted, 216—the conduct of 


, = 


Index. 


Orangemen vindicated, 217 — jus- 
tified by the evidence of tlie late Earl 
of Gosford, 220—the only ground of 
accusation against Orangemen 1s the 


alleged disturbances consequent on 


their processions, 223 — Orangemen 
wantonly provoked, 22i—an Orange 
institution, or some similar confedera- 
tion of Protestants, necessary for the 
circumstances of Ireland, ib. 


Rickert, Frederick, the poem of the Dy- 


ing Flower by him, 594. 

Russia, the designs-and condition of that 
power, indicated and described, 146, 
et seq., 313, 655, 666, 668. 

Sampayo the Contractor, 435. 

School of the Heart, and other poems, by 
Henry Alford, reviewed, 573. 

Shakspeare in Germany, Part 1V.—the 
historical plays—the two parts of 
Henryl V., 699-—criticism of Schleg+l 
on the connexion of Shakspeare's his- 
torical plays, quoted, 701—the fitst 
series traced by him of the connexion, 
is King Jchu, 702—the second, 
Richard I1., 706—character of Fal- 
staff by Cumberland, 712—by Schlegel, 
713—by Mackenzie, 714. 

Sheriff's, Ball, the, a poem, 96. 

Siller Gun, the, a poem of that name, 
reviewed, 842. 

Sketcher, a Word for Winter, by the, 
350—Sonnets by the, 772. 

Song of Demodocus, the, $34. 

Sorbonne, the, Sketches of the Professors 
in it in 1835, 296, et seq. ; 

Spain, baneful effects of democratic 
ascendency in, 665. 

State of Protestantism in France, 119) 
456. 

Stothard, Reminiscences of, Part I., 688 
Part II., 753. 

Swan’s Select Views of the Lakes of 
Scotland, reviewed, 282. 

Three Brothers of Damascus, the, analysis. 

- of the comedy of that name, 716. 

Tocqueville, Democracyyin Ameriéa, Volk 
IIL., reviewed in an article entitled 
** The Future,’’ 99, 

Trojan Horse, the, or Siege of Troy, ¢x- 

" plained, 225. 

Troubadours; a chapter on the, 240. 

Trouveres, the Anglo-Norman, of the 

12th and 13th centuries, 806. 

Uhland Ludovig, ballads from the German 
of, 381, 595. 

Unbidden Guest, the, 539. 

Vernal sketches by Delta, 831. 

Wealth, definition of, 821. 

What is our external policy and condi- 
tion 2 780, 

Whig, letter from a liberal, 836. 

Winter Sketches, by Delta, 261. 

Word for Winter, a, by’ the Sketcher, 850. 
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